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The rapids were terrible. Among the rocks roared torrents of white water lashed into foam. Jimmy yelled to the brothers to grab hold and hang on like grim death 
! d ‘ g g & 


plintershin Camp 


IMMY! Jimmy Lanning 
wanted! Jim!’ A_ red- 
haired stenographer was 
calling from the side door 
of the office, and Jimmy jumped up 
at once. 
“Coming,” he shouted and ran, knowing 
that T. P. Grier liked a quick response. 
‘Come right in, Jimmy,’’ boomed the voice 
of President Grier. ‘‘There is no time to be 
formal. Iam bogged down and need a long pry pole and 
a husky boy to use it. You know my daughter, Mrs. 
Nancy Kent, has two boys. Well, Nancy packed off 
Willis and Walter to Marshall's Military School. It is 
on the river bank, sixty miles from here, and those 
youngsters are supposed to be learning more in a week, 
there, than they would in a month in our city schools. 
*All went fairly well,’ continued President Grier, 
til last night, when Mrs. Kent got a long-distance 
ssage from a woman teacher who has Willis in her 
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The Long Story Complete in This Issue 


By € & Harriman 


ILLUSTRATED BY FRANK SCHOONOVER 


English class. They have a rattlehead professor of 
chemistry, who has gone nutty over having boys learn 
camping and all the attendant rough stuff. He knows 
nothing about it himself, but says it is ideal in develop- 
ing a boy. Which is perfectly true, if the boy has it 
properly administered. Now I camped out a lot when I 
was young, but I had an uncle who taught me how to 
do it, until I was able to manage my own affairs. Nancy 
has always objected to having her boys exposed to a 
jot of dangers, so they know absolutely nothing of camp- 
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ing except a little gatherea trom 
camping within half a mile of 
this school, when they packed 
from the school kitchen! 

“Now the school is closed for a month on 
account of an epidemic of measles. The two 
Kents were away when it broke out, so they 
are not quarantined. This chemical prof, 
Andrews, has allowed those town boys, six 
teen and fourteen, to take a boat, load it up 
from the village and go off up the river in a rowboat, 
to camp and fish. Their mother is all worked up over 
it, and insists upon my doing something to save her boys 
You can do it for me. You were born in the big timber 
country, weren't you?” 

“Yes, I lived there until I was fifteen,’” answered Jim 

**And you have been with us two years. All right 
then, Jimmy. I feel that you are level-headed enough 
and trustworthy enough to be sent out after those two 
tenderfoot victims. I assume that you know camping, 



























mp cookery and all of the real back woodsman’s tricks 
L) u, Jimmy? Talk straight now 
| ly know one way to talk in such a case, Mr 
Grier. My father was a real backwoodsman, and he 
taught me all he knew; then he had a Chippewa chief 
idd something to my education. I can say that | knowa 


od bit about living out-doors and all it means in 
work, exposure and discomforts, as well as the joy it 
brings 

Good Then this is what I want you to do. Take 
a note from me to the various stores and buy a good 
outfit, everything you need. Then take the train to that 
school, learn all you can from the chemistry professor 
1¢ plans Willis and Walter made; then follow 
them until you find them. Think you can find them and 
bring them out safely? 

I can find them, and I can bring them out if they are 
as reasonable a pair as they should be; but there are 
some difficulties 

You think they may be unreasonable, hey? My 


grandsons!"’ 


about ¢ 


[ am not criticising the boys, but think how any 
boy would feel if he had been given permission to make 
such a trip and then had another boy, only a year older, 
sent in to haul him back Ic will hurt, Mr. Grier 
Can't you see that it would? 

Bless my soul! I keep forgetting your age, Jimmy. I 
guess you know boys better than I do. Go back to your 
work, and I will speak to Mrs. Kent right after lunch 
Then we can talk turkey 

Jimmy hurried back to his job of racking up lumber in 
a drying shed and heard no more from the big boss until 


one o'clock Then he came in answer to another call 
and found Mrs. Kent fidgeting in the office, while her 
father and husband tried to calin her nervousness 


Jimmy,” said Mr. Griet The general opinion is 
that you know the mind of a boy pretty well, and 
Nancy has left it to her husband and dad to say what 


shall be done about her boys. She doesn’t want you to 


lead them into danget 


I should be glad if somebody would explain,” said 
Jimmy mildly. “‘I do not understand. I thought my 
job was to be one of leading away from real danger, and 
nothing more.”’ 

Now, Jimmy,”’ said Mr. Grier, ‘‘my daughter looks 
upon this expedition much as she would a journey into 
the Brazilian forests, where poisonous snakes grow ten 
feet long or more and anacondas toa length of thirty feet 
Now, you are to take the train from here to the school, 
carrying a pack. Then you are to go up the river, 
locate the boys and be their main prop, guide, cook and 
mentor, fora month. How you will manage is entirely 
up to you. We are not planning to give you orders or 
advice. I have had a note typed for you to carry. Here 
se. 

Jimmy took the open sheet handed him and read 
it, while a slow red crept up his neck and face to his 
hair 

Dear boys,”’ it said. ‘‘This is Jimmy Lanning, who 
knows the timber country and the art of camping in 
comfort. Pump him dry and take him on your journey 
as a new bit of equipment, guaranteed to be worth hay 
ing. Enjoy yourselves and trust Jimmy to double your 
good times and save a lot of hard knocks in doing it 
He is a real one, boys. J. P. Grier.”’ 

“T will do my best, Mr. Grier.”’ 

“If I had any doubts about that, I would never send 
you.” 

“| want to take my dog,”’ said Jimmy. ‘He is worth 
as much as a man on a trip like this. I can leave any 
thing in his charge, and he will never let man or beast 
touch it. Then he will trail anybody. Mrs. Kent, if I 
find your boys have left the river and gone into the 
woods, I can find them there easily by letting him sniff 
anything one of them had worn and then setting him 
on the track. And he is a fine hunting dog.’ 

‘Hunting? Why, what 

“Jimmy plans to depend on his rifle for meat,’’ said 
Mr. Griet 

“Oh! 


Soundlessly Jim lifted his rifle as he saw the deer drinking, close at hand 
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T two-eighteen, Jimmy climbed on the train and 
left the city, with a new suit of outing clothes, 
new sixteen-inch laced boots, said to be made of 

leather as nearly waterproof as human ingenuity can 
make leather, his rifle, a Winchester 22 W. R. F., a 
light pack containing three pounds of hardtack, some 
salt, one woolen blanket and a light, waterproofed 
canvas ground cloth, besides a good supply of shells 
for the rifle, and new undergarments ont wool socks. 
Mrs. Kent talked herself hoarse over his taking so few 
things and especially so little food. He merely said it 
was better to scrabble for food than to burden himself in 
packing an unnecessary load. Now his dog stood in the 
baggage car and looked out calmly, because Jimmy had 
ordered him in there and told him to stay there, and, 
being a one-man dog, nothing else mattered to him. 

Dog and boy got out within a mile of the school and 
walked out to interview Andrews, the professor of 
chemistry. Jimmy found him to be as green as a willow 
sprout and about as pliable; a man who had a habit of 
becoming tremendously enthusiastic, without having 
much solid knowledge to back his eagerness. 

“The boys had a good boat and a fine camp outfit, 
with plenty of food,’ Andrews assured him. ‘‘They had 
pa with an old riverman who does odd jobs around 
the school, until they were wild to go, and he told 
them that he had made the trip with another man, and 
there was no really bad water. They could make it with- 
out difficulty, he said, and he mapped out the way to 
avoid the worst rapids. I am not worrying about the 
boys, because they carried this man’s maps and written 
directions.”’ 

“Two experienced and powerful rivermen would be 
quite different from two young boys who are totally in 
experienced,’ Jimmy said, mildly 

He spent the night with the old riverman, heard his 
version of the matter and‘got a lot of information regard 
ing the river. In the morning, he set out upon his quest, 
with his dog trotting beside him. He kept always 
within view of the river, yet did not try to follow its 
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bank, or even to parallel all its curves. He walked with 
an easy swing that took him along at a good gait, but he 
did not try to hurry, knowing the truth of the old 
English adage: ‘‘Easy and fair goes far in a day.”’ 

Jimmy’s dog was a mongrel, with short hair and a 

werful body, long jaws of great strength, and good 
egs capable of great speed. The dog was devoted to his 
master, obedient -to the slightest word or sign. That 
first day, a little after noon, Jimmy noticed that Pharaoh, 
the dog, smelled something enticing. He began to 
quiver, sniff the air and glance up at his master. Jimmy 
had made his lunch on one piece of hard-tack, and he 
knew that he would negd something more by evening. 
Now he spoke to Pharaoh softly. 

“What is it, boy? Something good? All right, go 
get it.” 

In an instant the dog was away, head high, nostrils 
wide, quartering through the small trees and bushes 
Presently he lowered his head to a trail of some kind, 
whined and began to travel faster. All at once there 
came a flash of brown, and the dog yelped and leaped 
intoarun. In and out and around he coursed at a speed 
that made his avoidance of trees a matter to wonder 
over; then he disappeared. Presently he came trotting 
back and laid at Jimmy’s feet a dead hare which he had 
run down. 

“Our supper, Pharaoh. Bully for you,’’ said Jimmy, 
picking it up. 

And that evening boy and dog dined on hard-tack and 
broiled hare beside a tiny brook that ran down to the 
river far north of the school. 

All went well until he kindled a fire against a ledge to 
heat the rock and ground to keep him warm through 
the night. As the flames rose and flickered against the 
rock ledge, a raucous voice hailed him out of the dusky 
gloom. It was savage, ugly and rasping. 

“I never allow tramps to start fires on my land,”” said 
the voice. 

‘You are perfectly right in making that rule,’’ Jimmy 
answered at once. ‘“‘But, as I can prove that I am not a 
tramp and that I have taken all precautions to prevent 
my fire from spreading, suppose you come where I am 
and examine my credentials. It will only take a minute 
to show you.” 

A husky and surly-looking young farmer appeared and 
paused near the fire. Jimmy grinned at him pleasantly 
and reached into his coat pocket after a leather folder. 

‘Ever hear of T. P. Grier, the lumberman?"’ he asked. 

“Worked for him three years,’’ the man grumbled, 
“‘but what has T. P. in this?"’ 

“Read this note, and it may enlighten you.” 

Before the man had time to comment, Jimmy was on 
his feet, showing that he had cleared away all inflam- 
mable stuff before lighting a flame, that he had used only 
drifgwood from the river, and that he was observing 
every rule of the conservationists to protect growing 
trees. He had extended his protective measures to care 
for bushes. 

“You don't need to say a word more,"’ the man ex- 
claimed. “‘If T. P. likes you this much, you can have 
a bed in my house and a breakfast.”’ 
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“Thank you, sir, but if you don’t mind, the dog and I 
will sleep here and get away early. Our breakfast is 


already provided for.’ 

Jimmy had kept one hare’s leg for breakfast, the other 
leg and the loins having made him a very satisfying 
dinner. He traveled on in this fashion for four days, 
finding the dead ashes of campfires left by the two boys 
he followed, and living off hard-tack and game run down 
or shot as he journeyed. Big, fat gray squirrels, hares, 
grouse and one duck kept him well fed, and he knew how 
to keep warm at night. 


T the end of the fourth day he knew that he must be 
A getting close to the pair he sought, for a still-smok- 
ing campfire proved it. The boys had not hurried, 
but had made many stops along the way, fishing or just 
loafing to enjoy their new freedom. In this last cam 
they had tried to build a shelter, and had made a botc 
of ig, since they had had no instruction in doing such 
work. Their disgust was manifest in the way they had 
kicked the poor attempt into a mass of wreckage. 

‘Poor boys! They wouldn't let it stand to show 
others how little they knew,"’ Jimmy reflected. 

Signs told him that they had not slept here, but had 
moved on just after demolishing the hut. He found 
their sleeping place in the morning, about a mile further 
upstream, where they had built a great fire of driftwood 
on a rocky shore and made their bed too close, and then 
had dragged it farther away. Again his sympathy for 
the boys who did not know how to camp grew greater. 

“Grown men have made the same mistakes,"’ Jimmy 
thought. ‘Half of them would make just as poor a 
showing if they had to rustle their own stuff. So would 
I if my father hadn't wanted me to learn as much out- 
door stuff as possible.” 

He found live coals still glowing under a cover of 
light gray ashes, and Pharaoh discovered where the 
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For days, Jimmy whittled and 
dug and gouged at the dugout 
Pace 154 


boys had dumped scorched eggs which they had tried 
to scramble. His amazement was great over eggs as 
part of a camping outfit of grub. Next thing he knew 
he might stumble on proof that they carried butter 
along! Jimmy snorted in derision. He followed till 
noon and found a place where the boys had made a fire, 
cleaned fish on a rock, and fried them. Again they had 
used too hot a fire and had dumped scorched food 
Jimmy looked at the place where they had tried to cook, 
and the sooted rocks told him of a fire leaping high, 
utterly impossible as a cooking fire. He decided that 
the boys must have help or they would have little 
chance of escaping indigestion. He hurried his de 
parture from the place and walked more rapidly 

He was keeping well back from the river, because of 
irregular ridges and hills that made travel nearer to it 
difficult. In general he kept on high ground so that he 
could watch the river, but occasionally he went down 
into a dip and lost sight of the flowing current for some 
distance. He descended one dip at four o'clock, and 
when he again came up to a clear view he had passed a 
sharp bend in the stream. The river shore was very 


rocky and had been so for miles. Now he saw the first 


stretch of sand beach he had seen in many hours, with 


a few birch trees along it and a clump of basswood trees 
More than that, he saw a boat in the river 

Jimmy hurried up a long rise to a ridge, from w hich his 
view was clear and perfect. There he paused to sce 
what those in the boat meant to do. He wished to be 
sure. They might be the Kent boys, and they might 
not. Now he could make out a strip of land above the 
beach, with a few scattered trees on it, an attractive 
looking location for a camp, he thought. Evidently 
the persons in the boat thought as he did, for they were 
Saulins for the sand, one rowing and the other steering 


with a paddle. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 149 
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HE silent backer of Lindbergh and of Byrd has 
begun to link the Americas with air lines 
A scant year ago he said this thing was but a 
dream of the distant future. It ranked as one of 
those things which “‘couldn’t be done’’—for 
many years at least 

But a “‘Lone Eagle’ of our acquaintance soared 
through uncharted skies above Central and South 
America and the West Indies—lining out the ‘Lindbergh 
Circle’; the son of an Iowa blacksmith blazed a longer 
Pan-American trail—leading, this month, to the White 
House; and the thing which ‘“‘could not be done’’ is 
being done 

This business of shrinking the maps of our geography 
books proceeds at a pace which fairly leaves one gasping. 

I have written on aviation; nevertheless, it came as a 
surprise to me that almost thirteen thousand miles of 
passenger and mail air lines were planned, tying North, 
Central and South America together. Before people 
generally knew of the whole project, four thousand 
miles of these air lines were in operation. I have been 
told that the entire system ‘‘cannot possibly’’ be placed 
in Operation during 1929; and my ‘‘guess’’ is that very 
nearly all of it will be on some sort of schedule by mid- 
summer. That is the way aviation is moving. 

The man primarily responsible for shrinking the map 
of the Western Hemisphere is well worthy of acquaint- 
ance, and of a prominent place in this series. 

When I had met and talked with him, and from some 
of his associates had learned of his history, it struck me 
that, if English victories in battle may be said to 
be won on the playing fields of Eton and Harrow, 
then “*Dick’’ Hoyt won his victory in peace on 
the cinder path of prep school and college 

The idea behind the English saying is, of course, 
that the tenacity and gameness which win for 
Britain have their real origin in school sports. I 
apply this same theory to Hoyt because he was 
a distance runner—and particularly because he 
ran the quarter in gruelling mile relay races. 

Every quarter-miler, in every race, does a thing 
that “‘can’t be done’’: he runs at top speed about 
a hundred yards farther than it is physically 
possible to run at topspeed. The last hundred he 
does less on muscle power than on will power. 

This may explain why a Pan-American Air- 
ways system is being built, and quickly, years 
ahead of expectations. It may explain Richard 
F. Hoyt himself, and why he is emerging as one 
of the three great ‘‘Empire Builders of the Air.”’ 
The other two are C. M. Keys and Edward 
Boeing; and each of the three controls engine 
plants, airplane factories and air lines. They 










This article, fourth of the series 
how airways are linking 


In oval, Richard F. Hoyt, who has hel 


used on the trans-oceanic service between Miami and Nassau, in 


Colonel Lindbergh takes the controls of the General New, the giant Fokker tri-motor F-VIII, one of the planes on the Pan-American 
Airways Cuban run 


may be compared with Harriman, Hill or Gould, historic 
railway builders. 

Richard Hoyt was born in the town in Massachusetts 
which bears the name of the famous Colonial silver- 
smith, Paul Revere. Although he grew up in Brookline, 
‘the richest town in the United States,’’ his father, 
whose business was shoe-findings, was well-to-do, rather 
than wealthy. 

After attending grammar school there, Dick Hoyt 
attended the Volkmann preparatory school, in Boston, 
where it was discovered that he had a pair of swift legs, 
plus a stamina not indicated by his slender frame. 
The result was renown in relay races. At 
Harvard it was found that this stamina, 
which carried Dick Hoyt through, was a 
thing of even deeper reserves, and he 
ran the distances and also in cross- 
country races. He was a swifteand 
expert swimmer, and found time for 
a variety of college activities, as 
well as for winning a high scholar- 
ship standing. For the last he was 
awarded the coveted Phi Beta 
Kappa key. 

He left Harvard with an A.B 
degree, ‘*magna cum laude,’’—hav- 
ing completed also many courses 
toward a civil engineer's degree,- 
and entered the banking business in 
New York. He has become the second 





convertible from land plane to flying boat in 50 seconds 
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Following the Lindbergh Circle 


“Lindbergh Flies On,” tells 
the Americas 


By Earl ‘Reeves 





Again: Lindbergh Flies On! 


\WWHILE this article was being put into type it 

was announced that Colonel Lindbergh had 
become, in addition to his myriad of other duties, 
technical adviser to Pan-American Airways—the 
importance of which in aviation plans of the future 
is so graphically described in this article. Colonel 
Lindbergh will pass on all equipment, plan fields 
and lay out the air routes which will link the 
Americas together. 

It is the opinion of experts that Herbert Hoover, 
as a result of his good-will trip to South America, 
had a hand in the “drafting” of Lindbergh for this, 
his latest job.— The Editor. 





to make aviation on the “Lindbergh 
Circle” commercially possible, Above, the huge 850 h. p. wy my 4 S-38 amphibian 


e Bahamas. It is 








senior partner of a very big banking house; and if you 
think that puts him clear out of sight beyond a boy's 
horizon, let me hasten to add that when I last saw him 
he was disappearing through a door with a roll of 
blueprints under his arm—banker-engineer-aviator 
ready to ‘‘play’’ for an hour or two at building a gigan- 
tic new aviation factory. He was chief civilian assistant 
to the commander of the airplane engineering division 
at McCook Field, Dayton, in wartime; and later he was 
secretary of the Wright-Martin Company and assistant 
to the president of the Wright Motor and Aircraft Cor- 
poration at New Brunswick, N. J. 


The First Air-Commuter 


He is a pilot. Eight years ago, when planes were not 
what they are today, one owned by him burst into 
flames and descended into Long Island Sound. 

For years, Hoyt motor-boats have helped clip minutes 
and seconds off speed records. His Teaser won the 
coveted International Trophy Cup. His racing yachts 
have given similarly worthy accounts of themselves. 

Finally, Hoyt was the first man in the United States 
to use a big amphibian plane for commuting purposes, 
between his summer home in Marion, Massa- 
chusetts, and the foot of Wall Street, East 
River, New York. 

High among the once-in-a-lifetime 
thrills, I had rated the experience of a 
boy of our town—son of a Wright 
official who was taken for an aérial 
joy-ride by Colonel Lindbergh, and 
then proudly took him to lunch 
at the Country Club. But that 
fairly pales to insignificance beside 
the experience of Eleanor Hoyt, 
sixteen. She scooted in behind 
the controls of her father's big 
eight-passenger amphibian‘ yacht’’ 
and herself piloted an a€rial joy 
ride, carrying Colonel Lindbergh 
as a passenger. 

“Well?” the Colonel was asked, when 

the trip was over. 
“She certainly has It for flying,’’ Lind- 
bergh said, with enthusiasm, and in saying 
it saikaied an accolade—because for him the 
| knighthood of the air is made up of those who 
fly by instinct. 

Richard Hoyt financed the ill-fated transatlan- 
tic-flight attempt of Commander Noel Davis. 
He helped finance the flight of his friend Com- 
mander Byrd over the North Pole. Over Hoyt's 
desk in New York hangs, framed, an American 
flag which Lindbergh carried to Paris. Per- 
haps he did these things as an engineer-sportsman. 
As a banker-engineer he directs, as chairman, the 
Wright Acronautical Corporation, maker of the 
famous ‘‘Whirlwind’’ motor; Pan-American Air- 
ways, of which more later; Keystone Aviation, 
builder of giant passenger transports, with which 
Loening, builder of amphibians, and Travel Air 
lately have been combined. 

The project of linking the Americas is one 
to stir the imagination. The first links have 
been welded because of this young man named 
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Photo by Levick from Loening Aero Engr. Corp. 
Colonel Lindbergh’s Keystone-Loening amphibian air yacht. 
The first two planes of this new type that came off the assem- 
bling line went to Colonel Lindbergh and Richard F. Hoyt 

Lindbergh, who somehow seems to loom so largely on 

the aéronautical horizon, in whatever direction you 

may turn. 

A year ago, in an interview, Hoyt himself branded 
the project as a dream. The peoples of Pan-America 
were not ready for it; the industry was not ready for it; 
the governments were not ready. It could not be done. 

But when Lindbergh had flown that famous ‘“‘circle,’’ 
around the Caribbean Sea, a change began—in the inter- 
est of peoples, in the growth of the industry, in the 
eagerness of governments to see something done. He 
moved the clock forward five years—or perhaps ten—as 
regards this international aviation development. 

President Coolidge appointed a commission; experts 
of all kinds began to function, estimating, figuring, 
surveying—finally laying out tentative routes. And 
just here comes another ‘‘confirmation of Lindbergh’’— 
if he needs any. When the experts had weighed all the 
factors which determine a best air route—and these fac- 
tors are many, and of them many are deeply scientific— 
then the route map was drawn. Over the north coast of 
South America, through Central America and the West In- 
dies, the route laid out by the experts never varied by more 
than a few miles from ‘‘the Lindbergh Circle”’ : it followed 
almost identically the route he had flown by instinct. 

Above the West Indies today twelve-passenger Fok- 
kers fly, along the trail blazed by Lindbergh—up over 
Moro Castle, in Havana harbor, and the spot where 
the Maine was sunk; above San Juan Hill, where ‘“‘Rough 
Riders’’ won immortality under a man named Roosevelt; 
above the Santo Domingo coast and the ruins of a fort 
into the building of which went the timbered skeleton 
of the Santa Maria, after the ship of the Great Dis- 
coverer had rested for years as a bleached pile of wreck- 
age upon a rocky coast; above the city of Santo Domingo 
—and there below lies a cathedral beneath whose floor 
were buried Christopher Columbus and his son, Diego. 

High above mountainous Haiti we fly to avoid turbu- 
lent air currents which toss a tiny two-seater plane about 
like a cork upon the waves. From our twelve thousand 
feet of pees we could, if we wished, shut off all three 
engines and coast for fifteen miles or more. 

We have been traveling here, the West Indies line, 
1440 miles long, from Miami to San Juan, Porto Rico, 


at 125 miles an hour. Frequently, heretofore, 
the quickest way to travel from San Juan to 
Havana has been by taking a steamer for 
New York, and another back to Cuba. 

A second line runs from Miami to Nassau, 
capital of the Bahamas. It was San Salvador, 
of this group, which Columbus sighted in 
1492. This is a short hop of two hours; 
steamer time is sixteen hours. 

A third route connects Havana with 
Panama, via Yucatan and the several Central 
American republics. In the beginning, the 
flying time for this 1800 miles was nineteen 
hours—three short days in the air, and two 
overnight stops. The steamer time: seven 
days. A slower amphibian was used for 
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Passengers seated in the interior of a Pan-American Airways 
plane, en route from Miami 
water-landings where fields were not yet ready; faster 
land planes will cut this trip to two days. It somehow 
snares my imagination to think that from a plane on 
this route one may. glimpse the same view of the Pacific 

Balboa got from his mountain-top. 

A fourth link, not yet ready for operation, will tie 
Panama and Ecuador together. 

A fifth, in operation, is from Guayaquil, Ecuador, to 
the southermost tip of Peru. Here you fly over the land 
of the Aztecs. Peruvian gold, you may remember, lured 
Spanish adventurers to these shores. It is not all gone; 
beyond the mountainous eastern horizon, high in the 
Andes, is a lode, several miles in length, that is said to 
contain more gold than has ever been taken out of Cali- 
fornia, from the day of the Forty-niner on to the present. 

The sixth length will reach to Valparaiso, Chile, where 
live the Indians who should take front rank in our story 
books—a proud race of broad-shouldered men who hold 
their Att « high, because they alone of all the peoples 
who were in the Western Hemisphere in 1492 have come 
down through the ages unconquered. 

A seventh route, surveyed, will carry across to Buenos 
Aires, in Argentina, over a temperate land, rich in 
resources, which is destined to fill up quickly. 


The Main Line to Valparaiso 


This ‘‘main line’’ of Pan-American Airways indicated 
here will ‘shrink the map’’ between New York and 
Valparaiso to one-third its present size, or less. The 
New York to ‘‘Valpo” 
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schedule should be seven 
days in the beginning, and 
six shortly thereafter; to- 
day the two cities are three 
weeks apart. 

An eighth route will fol- 
low the northern coast of 
South America; and a ninth 
will trail the Windward 
and Leeward Islands to 
Porto Rico, thus completing 
“the Lindbergh Circle."’ 

The ultimate aim is a 
system of lines which will 
touch every Central and 
South American nation and 
link up with rail schedules 
and steamer sailings. The 
revolution in transporta- 
tion which this will bring 
may be measured by the 
fact that in some sizable 
Latin-Amefican towns to- 
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The “Lindbergh Circle.” Note how completely it covers all the principal points of Central 
America. It is this route which the U. S. Mail and Pan-American Airways’ expert chose for the 


new flying service 





the next sailing. Into dis- 
tricts where time all but 
stands still, Hoyt and his 
colleagues of Pan-Ameri- 
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can Airways are bringing speed of 125 miles an hour 

In a sense it may be said that there is an international 
race on to bring to our neighbor republics the benefits 
of fast-air transport. 

In Colombia a German line is operating already, 
traversing in a few hours distances which in certain 
seasons require several days. A second German aviation 
company, subsidiary to the famous “‘Lufthansa,"’ of 
Berlin, has established air lines in Argentina. “‘Aero- 
postale,”’ owned by the French, operates along the east 
coast of South America. 

At the risk of taking you away from that subject of 
eager interest which aviation has become of late, I 
should like to hammer home a point here. 

There is a very sound reason why Presidents Coolidge 
and Hoover have wished to see this project of linking the 
Americas by air pushed through to a quick 
conclusion. It is a reason which may mean 
money in your pocket some day; it will even 
determine the jobs in life of many who read 
this magazine. 

You have read in your history books of the 
migrations of peoples, of the pushing forward 
of new frontiers, of romantic incident, and of 
the building of fortunes which have followed 
the path of the pioneer. The ‘‘new frontier’’ 
is Latin-America; and particularly South 
America. 

The miner's pick and the “‘six-shooter’’ may 
not be so prominent as trimmings of the new 


A plane-load of mail ready to be loaded for Central American 


frontier to the south of us; nevertheless, South America 
is a continent awakening, and already our ‘‘adventurers”’ 
are there. 

This neighbor continent is fast filling up; about to 
become the next “promised land"’ for the folk of older 
worlds who want more room and a better chance; and 
these will include not only emigrants from crowded 
Europe but countless thousands more from the United 
States. 

This Pan-American Airways project is “‘a piece of 
history’’—not merely of technical aviation history, but 
of world history. 

In its founding the science of aviation has won some 
interesting victories. The first line, from Key West to 
Havana, was established a year ago, and operated with 
a 99.8 per cent efficiency score. On a day when even a 
steamer could not make port a giant Fokker completed 
its journey almost on time. When the terrific cyclone 
laid waste to such a wide territory in Florida and adja- 
cent islands last summer, and the disaster lay hidden 
behind blockaded roads and wrecked telegraph lines, a 
Pan-American plane, turned over to the Red Cross, flew 
through a gradually diminishing gale back and forth 
over the Everglades region while Red Cross officials ob 
served and plotted out relief measures. Simultaneously 
a Sikorsky amphibian sped away eastward to Nassau, 
capital of the stricken Bahamas, a ‘‘loan’’ to the Gov 
ernor of those British islands. Using this plane, the 
Governor miade in three hours a survey which it would 
have taken him ten days to make by water. 

More recently, a storm, accompanied by floods and a 
landslide, blotted out railway communication between 
San José, capital of Costa Rica, and the chief seaport, 
Port Limon. Months would be required to complete the 
repairs. Pan-American Airways “‘borrowed'’ Donald 
Duke, commander of the Boston Airport, and sent him 
southward to command an cight-passenger Loening 
amphibian, which, as this article was written, has be 
come the ‘‘transportation system’’ connecting the capital 
of Costa Rica with the chief seaport. 

Twenty-five years after Kitty Hawk, the airplane be- 
gins linking the Americas more tightly together. It 
could not possibly be done, so soon; but it must be done— 
as a quarter-miler runs a race. 

And it seems to me that joint credit should go to 
“Slim"’ Lindbergh, who showed Latin-America what an 
airplane can do, and to Dick Hoyt, his friend, Empire 
Builder—new style. 
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Then Ran made one last basket from nearer, but close to the sideline, and we knew we had the 


old ball game! 


ithout Consent of Coach 
By ‘Ralph Henry “Barbour 


[ILLUSTRATED BY 


HERE was a blast of cold air, and Jerry Barry, 
who was still struggling into his shirt, yelled 
‘Shut that door!’’ 1 was knotting my tie, and 
in the little mirror I could see Ran Morse behind 
me flopping down the steps in arctics and black- 
and-purple mackinaw, bareheaded, as he always was. 
Where's the coach?”’ he asked breathlessly 
‘Right here."" Mr. Derby's voice sounded like some 
more of that same cold wind. He was talking with 
Seth Hilliard on a bench to the left of the outer door, 
and Ran hadn't spied him 
“Oh!"’ Ran turned at the foot of the short stairway. 
I'm awfully sorry I couldn't get here in time for prac- 


tice, Sif 


You see 
“Cut that out,’’ broke in Jimmy, pretty snappy. “I 
That's 


don’t want to hear why. You weren't here. 


HAROLD 


ANDERSON 


enough. This is the third time, Morse, and you know 
what I told you."’ 

“Yes, Coach, but I 

“IT told you once more was all, and I meant it. You 
seem to think you're so darn good you don’t have to do 
any practicing. I've let you get away with this business 
twice, but—"’ 

“I don’t see how I could have helped 

“All right, all right. Let that go. What I want on 
this team is fellows who can show up every day for 
work, This isn’t any correspondence course in basket- 
ball. I can’t teach you the game if you're not here. 
And you're not here too often, Morse.”’ 

“I'm sorry, sir,’ said Ran stiffly. ‘‘Maybe I could 
have avoided it those other times, though I don’t see how, 
but today it—it—well, I just couldn't help it, Coach.” 
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“That's your affair." Jimmy Derby shrugged. ‘‘I 
want fellows who can help it. I don’t say you don't 
have some mighty good alibis, but they just don’t in- 
terest me.” 

There was a bit of a silence then. The rest of us 
hadn't been missing a word, because all during practice 
that afternoon we'd been wondering among ourselves 
what was going to happen when Ran finally showed up. 
Coach is a little guy, but he’s bad medicine when things 
don’t suit him. After a moment Ran asked very quietly: 

‘You mean that I'm through, sir?’’ 

‘IT mean that you're through for the present. I'm not 
dropping you from the team, Morse, although I might 
be saving myself trouble later on if I did. Maybe you 
can think up some way of fixing it so your important en- 
gagements won't conflict with practice. Anyway, take 
a week or so and see.”’ 

Ran was mad clear through, but he kept his temper, 
which is something he can do and I can't. I guess if he 
couldn't he and I wouldn't have been rooming together 
a year and a half! He looked as if he was thinking of a 
lot of things he wanted to say, but after a couple of 
seconds he just turned ns hoe and climbed the steps 
again and went out. After the door had closed no one 
spoke for a while, and about the only sound was made 
by Tubby Ames, who started to whistle softly through 
his teeth. Finally, though, I said: 

“Gosh, Coach, that’s sort of tough on the team, 
isn’t it? Clarkson will simply wipe up the floor with us.”’ 

‘IT don’t think so,"’ said Jimmy in that sort of cocksure 
way of his. “Not if you fellows snap into it and find 
the basket now and then. Of course > ses play the sort 
of game you did against Pelham last Saturday you'll get 
licked for sure; and it wouldn't make much difference if 
Morse played, either. Anyway, you'll have to do the 
best you can. If you lose, don’t blame me. I've been 
patient with Morse, but he made the mistake of thinking 
I didn’t have any sense. I don’t care how good he or 
any of the rest of you are. When you can’t put your 
backs into it, you're out."’ He gave us all a pretty dirty 
look and made for the door into the corridor. ‘‘Seven 
thirty tonight, fellows,’’ he added from the threshold, 
‘and that doesn't mean twenty-five minutes to eight, 
either.” 

“Say-a-ay,"’ drawled Bert Cochrane when Jimmy had 
gone, ‘the little cuss has sure been chewing splinters! 
Someone open that side door and let's get thawed 
out!"’ 

“That's a great note,’ grumbled Tubby. ‘‘How come 
he couldn't wait until after the game tonight before 
chucking Ran? A swell chance we've got to beat those 
guys now!” 

“You said it! Just the same, you can’t blame Jimmy 
Just as he said, Ran had it coming to him, and if we get 
licked we can thank Ran for it. That right, Johnny?” 

Well, I didn’t care a whole lot for Joe Turner, and Ran 
was my chum, but I had to acknowledge that Joe was 
right. “‘Of course,’’ I added, ‘‘Ran said he couldn't get 
here, and I believe him.” 

“Well, he ought to manage it somchow,”’ said Seth. 
“It isn’t square to get himself fired and have the team 
licked. I've missed just one practice this season, and 
that was when I was sick with the flu that time. Trouble 
with Ran is—"’ 

“Forget it,’’ I said. ‘‘Ran’s out tonight, so let's see 
if we can't do the trick without him. Jimmy says we 
can, and maybe he’s right. If we can keep those fellows 
from piling up a score in the first period, the way they 
did last year, we can out-stay then, I'll pet a hat. 
Tilly, you're up against a mighty good man tonight, 
but if you hang to him we won't miss Rana mite. What 
do you say, boy?” 

“All right, Cap, I'll sure hang,"’ answered Warner 

Of course I knew pretty well he couldn't, because 
Tilly isn’t half the player that Ran Morse is, and this 
Clarkson left guard, DuSaules, is a whiz. But it’s a 
pretty sane idea to let a fellow think he can do a thing, 
whether he can or not, because it gives him confidence; 
Xind Tilly was sure going to need a lot. 


HEN I got back to the room Ran was studying, 
or pretending to, and he looked up as I came in 
ot grinned. I oe he grinned because he 
was feeling sort of mean and didn’t want to advertise it, 
but right then I didn’t think about that, and that silly 
smile of his caught me on the raw. I sure gave it to him 
heavy. Told him he had let the team down, and that 
Jimmy had been dead easy with him, and that if we got 
licked by Clarkson, which we would beyond a chance, it 
would be his fault. And a lot else. Ran kept on 
staring at the book between his elbows and didn't make 
a peep. Usually that makes me madder than ever, and 
it did this time, and I said everything all over again and 
then thought of a few good insults that hadn't occurred 
to me before. And finally I yapped: ‘‘Well, what was 
it today? I suppose the Doc had you over at the Cottage 
advising him how to run the school, eh?” 

Ran lifted his head then and gave me a steady look 
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across the table. ‘“That’s for you to find out,"’ he said 
shortly and began studying again. 

I beefed around a bit more, but Ran glued his eyes to 
the book, and pretty soon I went off to wash up. I began 
to get over my mad and then to wondering what it was 
that had kept Ran from practice, and left the team in a 
fair way to get snowed under by Clarkson Academy. Last 
I'd seen of him was about half an hour before practice, 
well, say three-twenty-five, when he had started off to the 
village to see the printer. (Ran’s one of the editors of 
the Record, the school weekly; just a sort of office-boy, 
really, but they call him an assistant editor, and one of 
his jobs is to look after the printing of the paper.) Well, 
I couldn't think of anything connected with the Record 
important enough to keep Ran from practice, and so I 
gave up that problem and went back to the room and 
made up with him. I told him I was sorry, and he 
nodded and didn’t say anything. So I told him again, 
using different words, and ended up with: 

“You see, old man, being captain, I sort of take it 
harder.”’ 

““Certainly,’’ he said then. *‘I quite understand that. 
Still, you know, I'm not exactly enjoying it myself!"’ 

Well, that was fair enough. Of course I might have 
reminded him that it was his own fault, but I didn’t. 
Instead I said: ‘Say, why don’t you ask Jimmy if he 
won't let you play tonight? He's going to feel better 
after he’s had his supper, and maybe if you sort of 
stroked him right—"’ 

“Oh, no, he means what he says, Johnny. 
thing to do is let him alone. I suppose that from his 
point of view he’s quite right. From mine he’s dead 
wrong. But he’s the boss. Just at first I thought I'd 

uit, but I mulled it over and saw that it wouldn't be 
fair to you and the rest of the gang. So I'll take my 
medicine and try not to make a face.’ 

**Look here,’’ I said, ‘if you've got a good alibi for 
this afternoon, why don’t you spring it? Jimmy’s kind 
of loose on the trigger, Ran, but I think he’s fair, and 
if you can show him he's wrong 

‘Nothing doing,’ answered Ran haughtily. ‘“‘I tried 
to explain over there in the locker room and he wouldn't 
have it. I'm through. The next move's up to him." 

After supper I acted on the advice I'd offered Ran and 
cornered the coach in the corridor. But shucks, he was 
just as stubborn as Ran had been. ‘‘If he has a hog 
proof alibi for not attending practice this afternoon, 
Porter, I'll listen to it. I won't promise anything more 
than that, though. His alibi's got to be mighty good 
to make me change my mind.’ Well, I knew Ran 
wouldn't warm to that idea, and so I tried pathos. I 
darn near got a tremble in my voice as I told him how 
much we all wanted to beat Clarkson after the way 
she'd treated us last year, and how there wasn't the 
ghost of a show of doing that if we couldn't use Ran 
“Seems to me,’’ I said, ‘‘you could begin Ran’s lay-off 
tomorrow just as well. That would give us a chance at 
that gang tonight, Coach. It doesn’t seem quite fair 
to the rest of us, does it? What I mean is 

“It’s no good, Porter. I've said my last word. Try 
to get your men over there on time tonight. I want a 
full fifteen minutes of shooting before the game.” 

The Clarkson game wasn’t our big one; that came off 
three weeks later with Slade; but we sure did want to 
win this one, because last year Clarkson had licked us 
disgracefully. Well, it was 34 to 13, if I've got to tell 
you. And when I say “‘we’’ I don’t mean just the fellows 
on the basketball squad; I mean the whole school, the 
whole three hundred and forty-two of us, or whatever 
the number was we had that term. And when we went 
out on the floor at seven-forty that evening you couldn't 
have got another chap into the gymnasium with a shoe- 
horn. I caught sight of Ran up in the cheering section 
and waved to him, and he waved back and shouted some- 
thing,—I don’t know what, because there was an awful 
lot of noise,—but I noticed that he didn’t look very 
happy. 


Only 


E got started right on the dot, according to the 

clock at the end of the hall, and Seth and the 

six-foot Clarkson center, Mimms, jumped. We 
were playing the strongest line-up possible: Tilly Warner 
and Joe Turner, forwards, Seth Hilliard, center, and Tubby 
Ames and I, guards. Of course if we could have played 
Ran at right forward we would have done it, but since 
we couldn't we were doing the best we knew how. I 
don't remember many of the details of that game, es- 
pecially the early part of it. The fellow I was playing 
against, Darrel, was mighty good, and he kept me busy. 
I remember that Mimms got the ball on the jump, and 
Seth covered him, and he tossed it over his head to one 
of his side, and the fun began. I was pretty busy for a 
while, because Clarkson tried to get the jump on us 
and run up a score at the start, just as she had done the 
last time. Tubby and I broke up some nice combinations, 
and finally Seth got the ball and dribbled right down the 
floor to within ten feet of the other basket before he 
passed. Tilly made a shot, but it was too low and hit 


the rim, and that was as neat as we came to scoring for 
some time. Clarkson got the ball again and rushed it 
back and tried hard to get it in from close up. I guess 
they made six tries without a basket, for Tubby and I 
surely made it hot for them. Then I-had a personal 
foul called on me, and Clarkson had two free throws and 
made the second good. That was’ the first score of the 
game, and it came after nearly five minutes. So it didn’t 
look as if Clarkson was going to make any such runaway 
as last year’s, and I began to think that perhaps, after all, 
we might even win the old game. 

Joe Turner made our first basket with a nice easy over- 
head pop, and we were leading, two to one. But after 
that’ everything went Clarkson's way for a while. 
I guess we were all too anxious, for we began getting fouls 
called on us, and Clarkson added four more one-spots to 
her tally. Then she began shooting from the sides and 
had the dog-gonedest luck you ever saw. I got time 
out, and we held a conference; and after that we covered 
closer, and the only other shot Clarkson made good was 
a longish one from about thirty feet in front of the 
board. Seth got him a corking good basket from almost 
the middle of the floor, a regular Ran Morse heave, and 
I put in a free throw. But five was the best we could do 
by the time the half ended, and Clarkson was ahead 
with thirteen. Not so good! 

Tubby had been pretty roughly used during that busy 
twenty minutes, and Jimmy took him out and put Jerry 
Barry in at left guard. He 
gave us the usual talk while A 
Riordan was working on us; 
slammed it in pretty hard, 
too, as he can when he wants 
to, and then soaped us down 
by telling us how good we 
were going to be the next 
half! z 

Well, we were good. We 
started off on the offensive 
and carried the war right 
down to the other fellow’s 
goal. We got to thinking 
ourselves better than Clarkson as 
soon as Joe had made the first basket, 
and after that we didn't have nearly 
as much trouble with those guys. 
There was a good five minutes when 
Jerry and I didn’t have much to do 
but yell; and, as about four hundred 
others were already yelling, nobody 
heard us. Joe got his basket, and 
then Seth curved one in that was a 
wow, and after that Joe shot an 
other. Clarkson scored a single on 
a free throw somewhere in between, 
and the score was 14 to ll, with 
the Green still ahead. The game 
slowed up a bit about then, and 
Clarkson put in a new left forward 
and a new right guard. 

[ was to blame for the next score 
when I left Darrel uncovered for a 
second in my corner and he took a 
pass and wheeled his arm overhead before 
I got to him. That made me hopping 
mad, and the next thing I knew I had 
my third foul and Clarkson had another 
free throw! It doesn’t pay to lose your 
temper when you're playing basketball 

take it from one who knows. That 
little happening put the enemy well in 
the lead again, and I was sure getting 
anxious. Clarkson took a time-out, and 
we sat down and tried to get our wind; 
and I said all I could think of that 
might help, which wasn’t much. But 
the pote was still cheering hard, and 
I looked up and saw old Ran shaking a 
fist at me, and I fele better. Jimmy sent 
Leroy Beals in for Joe Turner, then, and 
Lee brought us some good dope from 
Jimmy. There was still seven minutes 
to play when the referee got us up again, 
pe we set out to get seven points As 
it turned out, we didn’t get them, but we 
did hold Clarkson safe the rest of the 
half, although why she missed four 
times on free throws is something I don't 
know. 

Tilly scored for us after another couple 
of minutes, and then Lee—Leroy Beals, 
that is—made a wonderful shot over his 
shoulder that ran all around the rim 
forty-eleven times, and gave us all heart 
disease before it fell through. We needed 
only two points then to tie and three to 
win, and I'll tell the waiting world we 
played ball! We were a lighter crowd 
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than Clarkson, and we were standing the gaff better 
after some thirty-five minutes of play. The Green 
put in a new sub every minute or two or stuck a first- 
string man back, but the new ones weren't so good, 
and the old ones showed the pace. There was a time 
toward the last when Clarkson stalled for time every 
chance she got, and once when she got a penalty called 
on her we had a chance to, add another tally to our 
fifteen. But Seth missed the throw. Clarkson took 
her second time-out then, and I kept the gang off the 
floor; made them stand up and pretend they weren't 
dog-tired. Poor Tilly could hardly keep on his feet, 
and had to keep walking around so as not to fall over 
There was about two minutes to go when Jimmy sent 
Joe Turner back in, and Joe sort of put new life into us 
We needed it by then, for we were all in but the buttons, 
and playing more by instinct than anything. Tilly 
Warner went down every time a Clarkson fellow touched 
him, and he couldn't have tossed a basket if he'd had 
the floor to himself. We knew that, of course, and he 
wouldn't have been in there at the last if we had had a 
man to take his place. But we hadn't; not with Ran 
Morse sitting up there in the balcony. The best we 
could do was to keep the ball away from Tilly as much 
as possible, and that’s what we did. I had my hands 
pretty full, for the fresh chap I was playing against 
could move around quicker and more unexpected than 
anyone I ever saw; and I was scared to take any chances 
because, with three fouls against me already, another 
would have been ruin. 

It got down to the last minute, and we were still two 
points to the bad. I didn’t have much hope of winning 
or tying then, for Clarkson had her whole team 
down near her goal and was just staving us off, 
perfectly willing to take the game at 17 to 15 
Of course, every fellow in the gymnasium, except 
the players and officials, was shouting and 
yelling like mad. We didn’t shout much, be 
cause we didn't have any breath for it, but we 
tried to now and then. That last sixty seconds 
was a fine old riot, our side trying desperately 
to get one more basket, Clarkson 
doggedly defending. I guess ther 
wasn't much science around just then, 
and I know it science that 
finally put the ball through the net. It 
was just dumb luck. 

We had given up trying to get close 
enough for short shots, for, 
with Tilly groggy and glassy 
eyed, we were really playing 


wasn Ct 


\ with. four men, and Clarkson 
* took every pass that came 

\ 
F near scoring distance, or 


knocked it down. I think 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 167] 


Ran kept on staring at the book. I said everything 
to him all over again and then thought of a few 
good insults that hadn't occurred to me before 


wre! 














"I had the umpire’s little whisk broom in my hand, and I pointed it right at him,’ said Captain Pen. 
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“He was so startled he nearly fell over’ 


Curves vs. The Kings of Swat 


OYS,” said Captain Pen one day, ‘‘did I 
ever tell you my experience with the 
two boisterous tribes of the Kalaboola 
Country?” 
**No, sir, you never did,’’ answered 
Skeet Somerville. “‘Where is the Kalaboola 
Country?” 

The Captain surveyed the inquisitive Skeet with his 
one good eye. ‘‘You would want to know that, wouldn't 
you2 Well, it’s inland a good bit from the south- 
western coast of Africa and you get to it by a river 

‘What river?’ inquired Skeet 

The Yewstobee River,’’ replied Captain Pen, with 
a malicious twinkle. ‘Yes, sir, the old yellow, treach- 
erous Yewstobee—and it was well named, because now 
I hear it has dried up. Anyway, I was navigatin’ this 
river once, some time back. I was the only white man, 
but of course I hired a good bunch of natives at the 
tradin’ post—namely, Galumpus 

‘‘Galumpus! Where's that?’’ piped up Skeet. 

‘My goodness!"’ exclaimed Captain Pen. ‘‘You're as 
bad as a feller I once had aboard on a six months’ voyage 
who wanted to know every fifteen minutes where we 
were. He about wore me out. Now, young feller, 
Galumpus is, or was, at the mouth of the Yewstobee 
River, on the southern bank. I don't s’pose the maps 
have it on ‘em—any more'n they have Keegan’s pond, 
where you boys skate and fish. But that ain't any 
reason it ain't there. And now, if all the questions are 
out of your system, I'll proceed with this yarn—which 
may get to be as high colored as one of Aunt Caroline 
Pratt's hooked rugs, featurin’ parrots, Newfoundland 
dogs, hollyhocks and sunsets all in one.”’ 


WAS warned at the beginnin’ (began Captain Pen). 

The lone trader at Galumpus, where my ship was 

layin’ to, says to me, ‘I warn you about the natives 
of the Kalaboola Hills up-river. You'll have to pass 
quite near their country. And if they should capture 
you— 

He left it unsaid, but I knew what he meant. How- 
ever, I was bent on explorin’ this partikler country, 
as I'd heard it was chuck-full of interestin’ scenery 
and objects—and in those days I was a great feller for 
plungin’ off into jungles and deserts to see—what I 
could see. 

[ had a dozen natives,—guides and carriers,—and we 
used three big canoes. You see, I was aimin’ to do a 
little tradin’. I'd heard there was gold and ivory to be 
had, so I had a whole canoe loaded with some merchan- 
dise I'd bought at an auction—a job lot. Just a lot of 
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ornaments, toys and several cases of sportin’ goods— 
baseball outfits. 

Well, off we*started up the Yewstobee, and our chief 
trouble was navigatin’ rapids here and there. But, 
outside of one tip-over, we were gettin’ along fine, and 
all the time nearin’ this Kalaboola Country—which 
might well have been called the Bugaboo Country, 
seein’ the effect it had on my guides. The nearer we 
came to it the more panicky they became. I began to 
think there might be somethin’ in the reports. 

It was on an afternoon, about an hour or so before 
sunset, when we rounded a bend in the yellow current and 
trouble came down on us. One minute all was quiet 
and peaceful; the next a regular hullabaloo broke out. 

A band of fierce-lookin’ savages plunged out from the 
bank, some in dug-out canoes, others swimmin’, and we 
were surrounded in a jiffy. No use to fight. Besides, 
my boys were demoralized. They took us ashore, 
dragged the canoes up on the bank, and marched us 
toward a village not far away. 

I managed to whisper a word to my faithful head 
guide, who could speak a little English. ‘‘Who are 
these people—and what are they?” 

‘They Kalas. No cannibal, but veree bad fighters. 
They fight all time. Other tribe big men over ridge. 
They Boolas. Hittem with war clubs.”’ 

“Oh, I see now. The Kalas and the Boolas. That's 
why it’s called the Kalaboola Country.’ 

““Yessam. Kalas hittem with boomerang. All time 
fight.” 

The Kala fellers who had us in tow didn’t look like 
awful tough citizens, but maybe they were different in 
action. Certainly they didn’t offer us any indignities 
after the capture. Up we went to the village, which 
was just a bunch of grass-topped huts, grouped in a sort 
of a horseshoe. A lot more Kalas came out to see us. 

‘They take us to Chief,’’ said my guide. 

He was right. Into one of the bigger huts my captors 
led me, leavin’ my black crew outside. The Chief 
looked me over with a real bilious eye. He was bigger 
than the rest and a hard-lookin’ citizen. I noticed one 
funny thing about him—a modern wrist watch strapped 
on his fat brown wrist. This seemed to give him a lot 
of concern. He kept glancin’ at it. 





‘“‘Who you?"’ he asked me, about as polite as a 
bulldog. And he looked like one. 

I told him who I was and what I was doin’ in 
that country. He just grunted and looked at his 
wrist watch again. 

**Ho! Ho!"’ he suddenly hollered. ‘‘Three-fifteen 
clock! Go! Go!’ 

Well, that peaceful village changed in a shot to the 
wildest bedlam. Everybody started shrickin’ and 
dancin’. And every man jack of ‘em grabbed a fistful of 
boomerangs and rushed toward a high ridge which looked 
down on the village, about two hundred yards away. 

Over the top of that ridge suddenly poured a crowd of 
savages, which I guessed must have been the Boolas— 
dozens of ‘em, and they were bigger and blacker than 
the Kalas. They were armed with enormous war clubs. 

The battle was on. Of course there were no firearms, 
but for all that the racket was terrible. Clubs banged, 
and boomerangs filled the air with their crazy curves. 
I saw one Kala heave a boomerang sou’ west, and blessed 
if it didn’t tack to port in midair and knock a Boola off 
the ridge nor’east! 

It was over in about twenty minutes. The Boolas 
retreated, carryin’ other Boolas who had been boom- 
eranged and a couple of captive Kalas. And the Kalas 
went back to their huts, as calm as if there hadn't been 
any battle. 

Chief Kasaba—that was the name of the Kala leader— 
came stridin’ over to me, rubbin’ a bump on his shiny 
round head which some Boola had given him as a 
present. 

“What's it all about?’ I asked him. ‘What have 
these Boolas got against you?” 

He looked pretty hot and worn. I had a bag of big 
red and green lollypops—the five-cent kind; so I gave him 
a ted one. He sniffed of it, tasted it, and a beautiful 
smile came over his face. He stuck the whole thing 
in his big mouth, leavin’ only the stick out. 

“We fightem every day—3:15 clock,” he said. 

“What! A battle like that—every day?” 

“Yessam. Sometime we go over Boola Country— 
sometime Boola come Kala Country. All same. No 
matter, so long we have big fight.” 

“Oh, I see. A sort of a ceremony. Well, what did 
the Boolas ever do to you?” 

“Only fightem.” 

He sighed—and I gave him a nice green lollypop, as 
the red one had disappeared. Somehow I gathered he 
was sick of this daily war, and I said as much to him. 

“Yessam. Weloselot good Kala boy. All same with 
Boola boy.” 
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“Well, why don’t you stop it?’ I asked. ‘‘There 
won't be any of either of you if you keep throwin’ 
around boomerangs and war clubs. Look at your head. 
That lump is as big as an egg.”’ 

“Yessam. Chief Wini give me that. Nobody can 
hit me but Chief Wini—and nobody can boomerang 
Chief Wini but me.”’ 


NE mornin’ the Chief wanted to see what was in 
O the boxes I had, and, as I couldn’t help myself, 

I broke ‘em open. He was entranced with every- 
thing. But he was puzzled when he cam: to a case 
full of baseballs and gloves. I had another packed with 
bats, masks, uniforms—in fact, a whole outfit for two 
teams. The Chief took up one of the baseballs and bit 
into it. 

“Hil’’ I hollered. ‘Those ain’t food or candy. 
They're baseballs. You throw ‘em."’ 

I explained the best I could, told him it was a great 
game. Right away he wanted to know how. 

My willingness to show him might have proved serious 
for me, because I stood off from him fifty ie and threw 
it right at him. He stuck out his hands, but the ball 
went right through his fingers, bang! into his stomach. 
He sat down. 

“Woof!” he grunted. ‘‘That game worse than fightem 
Boolas!"’ 

When he got his wind back again I showed him how 
to hold his hands. He learned quick, that chief, and 
in fifteen minutes he was catchin’ ‘em real pretty. 

The other Kalas crowded around, and they had to 
learn, too. In a little while I had half a dozen balls 
flyin’ around, and there was a mitt on a good many 
hands. 

I never saw anybody learn baseball like they did. 
They were born ball players—except for one thing. 
They couldn't throw a straight ball to save their lives! 
Been heavin’ boomerangs so long, they couldn't. The 
more they practiced the miore curves they threw. Why, 
there were half a dozen who could bend a ball right 
around a tree! 

Well, nothin’ would do but I had to lay out a diamond. 
So right on the battlefield, which was nice and flat, I 
marked off the diamond, made a home plate, and big 
flat stones I used for first, second and third bases. Then 
I explained the game. They picked up fast. By noon- 
time those Kalas couldn't think of a thing but the new 
sport. They didn't even want to stop for their noontime 
bite of fish. 

I promised the Chief a surprise that afternoon, which 
tickled him as if he'd been a little boy. From bein’ a 
captive, in a few hours I'd risen to be a sort of a fairy 
godfather to those people. They'd forgotten, for the 
first time in their lives, the everyday battle with their 
enemies, the Boolas. 

I sprang my surprise that afternoon. I put some gor 
geous baseball uniforms on a dozen of these Kalas. They 






were bright red’ with white trimmin’s, caps to match, 
and emerald green stockin’s. You never saw such proud 
and happy fellers in your life as those gay-colored Kalas. 

As these boys threw some pretty wild inshoots and out- 
curves, I had to protect myself. So I put on an umpire’s 
chest-protector and mask. There were some shin-guards, 
too; so I added them. The Kalas were entranced with 
my appearance, and when I put on the mask they all 
kowtowed to the ground. I guess no umpire was ever 
treated with the reverence I was. 

We began a game right away. I began callin’ balls 
and strikes, and they got the idea as quick as they had 
all the others. Never saw such bright fellers at a 
game. 

There wasn't but one idea in that section when 3:15 
came around—baseball! When that zero hour came, it 
failed to interest a single Kala. Over the top of the 
ridge came the whoopin’, yellin’ Boolas. And there 
they stopped—stunned. Their whoops died in their 
throats. And their war clubs dropped like daisies in the 
hot sun. I tell you, the sight of a dozen boys in red and 
green uniforms, doin’ somethin’ they'd never seen before, 
just knocked those Boolas harder than a whole load of 
boomerangs. 

My boys went right on playin’ the game, ignorin’ the 
enemy. I noticed the Boolas looked my way quite a lot. 
They were stirrin’ about, kind of restless. 

So between innin's I walked right up on the ridge to 
Chief Wini. I glared right at him through the mask on 
my face—and he retreated a step. I had the umpire's 
little whisk broom in my hand, and I pointed it right at 
him. He was so startled he nearly fell over. 

“See here, you Boola boys,”’ I said, tryin’ to sound 
like an umpire, ‘‘you can sit here and see the game. 
But you behave yourselves." 

They grunted and bowed. Suddenly I grabbed the 
Chief's war club, banged my mask with it—and my face 
was still inside it, don't forget—and yelled, ‘I'm the 
Umpire!" 

Chief Wini gulped, and his eyes stuck out. I went back 
to the game. The Boolas never moved or took their 
eyes off the performance while it went on. And after 
it was over they disappeared over the ridge without a 
sound. 

That told me the idea I'd had all along was right. 
The next afternoon a single Boola came up on the top of 
the ridge with a piece of white cloth on a pole. He 
explained to one of Chief Kasaba’s lieutenants that 
Chief Wini wanted to parley with the Great Iron-Face 
Man, and guaranteed him every courtesy. I was the 
Great Iron-Face Myo meanin’, no doubt, my umpire’s 
mask. 

So over I went with the Boola man. Chief Wini re- 
ceived me in his hut. He gave me a necklace of tiger 
claws—and I presented him with red and green lollypops. 

| knew what he wanted. He wanted baseball, al- 
though he didn’t know the name of it. Would I be so 
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good as to come over to the Boola Country, bring a few 
baseballs and things and teach them the game, the game 
so wonderful that it drove all thoughts of war from 
the head. 

I told him I'd do the best I could, and departed 
Chief Kasaba was jealous and wouldn't hear to it at 
first, but when I pointed out to him that it would end 
the everyday fightin’ he agreed. 

So the next day I took with me an outfit for the 
Boolas—a dozen uniforms, bright blue, with orange 
stockin’s, and the tools of the profession. 

Chief Wini and all his Boola boys were fairly tremblin’ 
with excitement. There wasn't a war club in sight. 
They'd already cleared away a field, and I showed ‘em 
how to lay it out. 

Teachin’ the Boolas was some different. They weren't 
boomerang throwers and couldn't throw a ball like the 
Kalas. But, O, my, couldn't they bat! When one of 
those huskies hit the ball on the nose, it not only went 
out of the field; it flew in pieces. You see, they'd been 
usin" heavy war clubs all their lives, and Louisville 
Sluggers were like toys to ‘em 

My work was cut out for me after that. In the morn- 
in’s I taught the Kalas, and in the afternoons I'd go over 
and coach the Boolas. In two weeks both those tribes 
had a pretty good idea of baseball, although they 
played it entirely different. The Kalas were born pitch- 
ers and fielders, the best I ever saw. And the Boolas 
excelled at the bat. 

Of course you can guess what had to happen. These 
two teams had to meet and try their mettle. I remember 
it was the Fourth of July 

If you think a World's Series is an excitin’ affair, you 
don’t know a thing about real baseball excitement. 
Both those Kalas and Boolas couldn't eat for a whole 
day before the great game which was to settle the base- 
ball supremacy of the Kalaboola Country 

Chief Kasaba handed me his battin’ order early in the 
mornin’ of the Fourth. His own name was last. 

ae pitch,”’ he said, “‘for the honor of Kala!”’ 

**How’s the old arm?”’ I asked him 

**Veree strong,’’ he said. “All I need is two-three 
nice lollypop. Then I go out and strike out every 
Boola man!" 

This Chief, I might say, could bend a ball right across 
the plate from an unbelievable angle. In fact, to throw 
a good inshoot he used to face first base, he put so much 
on the ball! And sometimes you'd think the Kala 
catcher was throwin’ down to first to nip a hitter, and 
the ball would break midway and catch another man 
runnin’ to second! 

Yes, sir, those Kala boys certainly could put a lot on 
the ball. 

I went over to Chief Wini at 9:30 
start at 10 

**Here my battin’ order,’ he said 
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“Oh, that's easy,’ said the fellow to Speed. 
ready. 


AY, boss, what's the matter with this dump, 
anyway? I haven't got any more to do than a 
paper weight. I'll be feeling as lazy as a vice- 
president if something doesn’t turn up quick. 

It was Speed Kane speaking, the wide-awake 
young assistant in the production department of the 
Hannibal Advertising Agency. Speed was all set to 
jump into a big day's work; he was full of vim and 
vigor and vitamines and all that sort of thing—but there 
was no big day’s work into which he could jump. Speed 
liked to hustle, but he couldn't hustle doing nothing; so 
he quickly became impatient, like a fish in the middle 
of the Sahara Desert. He presented a gloomy countenance 
to his immediate superior, Herb Rowe “Tf I don't get 
something to do pretty soon, I'll go out and start paint- 
ing the building.”’ 

Herb looked at his helper with tolerant disgust. He 
had never been quite able to understand Speed's ideas 
about keeping busy. It just didn’t seem human for a 
kid to want to work. Yet, in spite of all theories and 
traditions to the contrary, he had been able to sit com- 
fortably at his desk and watch Speed literally ‘‘eat up” 
most of the work in the production department. For 
Speed loved his job—humble though it was. Expensive 
artists made drawings to illustrate the products that 
the Hannibal Agency advertised; high-pressure copy 
writers turned out irresistibly persuasive copy; it was 
Speed's job to see that these materials were converted 
into something that would print—so that the world 
might see and read. So he sent paintings and drawings 
to engravers to have them made into cuts for newspapers 
and magazines, and had copy set into type by .printers 
and later electrotyped into a solid block of metal to 
go on the presses. He had a thousand and one details to 
watch, and he watched them with eyes that combined 
the best features of those possessed by Argus and a 
Canadian lynx. And so Herb had come to appreciate 
Speed and spoke accordingly. 

“I believe you were bragging about a birthday last 
week, weren't you? How old did you say you were?"’ 

“Seventeen. Why?’’ 

“No why at all. I just wanted to check up. You've 
just been talking as if you were about ten years old.” 

‘I suppose it’s a crime to want work to do, ch?’’ re- 
torted Speed. 

‘No, not a crime. But it’s silly. When you reach 
maturity, you'll know enough to take your rest when 
it’s handed to you. You're not going to get all the 
work in the world done, so why fret about it?” 

‘‘Humph!"’ and Speed considered Herb with supreme 


contempt. ‘You'll be sitting on a park bench instead 
of that swivel chair one of these days. And I'll drive 
by in—" 


“T reckon you knew Joe Stripp was working on the 
Hanover account, didn’t you?”’ 
“Yeh, sure.”’ 
Well, he got it. 


And it'll reach this department 


“Hey, Jim,”’ he called. 
Run to Chicago" 


No 





“Get that new Ryan 


some time today; and when it comes, boy, you'll 
be busier than Santa Claus. The big chief—"’ 

It was as if Herb were introducing that important per- 
sonage, for just at the moment when he spoke the words 
the door opened and the chief himself, in vigorous person, 
entered. The chief didn’t often honor the seuliedon 
department with a call. But Herb Rowe, more accus 
tomed to meeting with the big man, regarded the chief 
calmly, even cordially. *‘Good morning, Mr. Hannibal.”’ 

But Mr. Hannibal wasn’t neces with whether it 
was a good morning or a bad morning. ‘‘Want to say 
t'you fellows here in the production department that 
Hanover work must have your best attention. Do you 
understand?” 

Both Herb and Speed nodded. 

“It doesn’t matter what comes up,” continued the 
chief, ‘Hanover must have service. No expense matters. 
Use your heads. We've got to give better service than 
we ever gave any account before."’ 

““Sure,’’ said Herb. “‘I'll see to it that the production 
department comes through, all right.”’ 

Mr. Hannibal hesitated a moment before leaving. He 
looked first at Herb, then at Speed. ‘‘Remember, no 
alibis will go! Get that fixed in your heads!"’ Then he 
went out, apparently on his way to other departments 
to let them have the same gentle information. 


ARLY in the afternoon the Hanover work hit the 
production department like a cyclone. Or, rather, 
like a tidal wave. Speed Kane, accustomed to 

handling great hunks of work, found himself wonder- 
ing how there could be so much plate and type pro- 
duction in the whole world. 

There were twenty-six advertisements for the weekly 
magazines; five folders for follow-up on the inquiries; 
forty advertisements for New York City newspapers; 
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thirty-six advertisements for San Francisco; twenty-four 
advertisements for almost every other city on the map, 
including Chicago. Speed finally focused his attention 
on this Chicago campaign because it was scheduled to 
start on the following Monday, and it was now Tuesday. 

“‘Next to watching the Reds clean up on the Giants,”’ 
Speed remarked to Herb, when it was getting close to five 
o clock, ‘there isn’t anything else in the whole blamed 
world that I'd rather do than work like this, and—"’ 

He looked up to see Judy McGann, file girl extraor- 
dinary, standing at his desk. Speed had forgotten 
all about Judy! She had heard what he was saying to 
Herb, and she pouted most appealingly. “I heard what 
you said, Speed. I didn’t think you'd talk that way.” 

“Aw, shucks,’’ grinned Speed. He turned to see. if 
Herb was listening and saw that he was not. 

“But I heard what you said,"’ she insisted, though her 
voice softened quite noticeably. 

“Some day you and I'll go somewhere together, eh, 
Judy?"’ he asked. 

But she didn’t seem to be satisfied. ‘‘When, Speed?”’ 

Speed didn’t answer. He sat staring at Judy for a 
moment, realizing that women could be very disturbing. 
How could women be so unreasonable when a man had 
work to do? 

And Judy, back at her files, wondered about the pit- 
falls, why business should so often interrupt more 
pleasant things. And she did some thinking, wherefrom 
she evolved a plot. She would throw a party, and Speed 
would have to come, or else— 

She told him about it the next morning. ‘‘It'll be 
Friday evening. Just a few boys and girls. Now don't 
forget.”” 

Not an invitation, but a command. And Speed wasn’t 
in tune with the idea of anything like a party. Friday 
promised to be a hard, tedious / for him, with the 
Hanover account just getting warmed up. There would 
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be a million details to watch, a million things to be 
cleaned up. Most likely he'd have to work right through 
into the evening. And here this girl had to go and plan 
a party! 

“Just can’t make it, Judy,”’ he declared solemnly. “‘I 
just can’t. I'll have to work.” 

There was disbelief in her cool blue eyes. ‘‘You're 
simply trying to be mean. That's what I think.” 

*“Aw, you know I'm not, Judy. The boss said that if 
this work isn’t—"’ 

‘The boss didn’t say you couldn't come to my party.”’ 

Whereupon, Speed threw up his hands in desperation. 
“Well, I'm not coming. I've told you why, and if you 
won't believe me then there’s nothing more I can say."’ 

And Judy left him feeling like a dog. He'd had to 
hurt her. There wasn't any other way. But, oh, well, 
this Hanover account had to come first. And he got 
busy again, trying to free his mind from the tangle, 
though with little success. 

It wasn't until Friday afternoon late that Judy came 
again to Speed's desk. She had stayed away, sending 
memorandums requiring attention with the office boy. 
No doubt, she was holding out on him, hoping to make 
him surrender. Now she came, as if to accuse him of 
treason. She regarded himcoldly. ‘‘Ijust thought you'd 
be pleased to know that my party has been called off.”’ 

Speed's eyes brightened. ‘“‘That's fine, Judy. When I 
get my steam yacht I'll take you for a jaunt around the 
world.’ 

“If you aren't too busy,’’ she added, and swept out of 
the room. 

Rotten world! And before Speed had time to get him- 
self completely adjusted to this final episode with Judy 
he found Herb Rowe standing over his desk. Herb, ap- 
parently, had just been reading a scorching memorandum 
from Joe Stripp. 

“You're doing a hot job on this Hanover thing,’’ said 
Herb, holding the paper close to him, as if it were 
precious evidence to be guarded. ‘Why didn’t those 
cuts go to Chicago for insertion in the Saturday news- 
papers?”’ 

peed gulped. ‘‘Why—er—my gosh! Say, those ads 
were to start Monday. That's what my schedule says." 

Herb continued to glare. “That may be what your 
schedule says. But Stripp says he wrote you a memo- 
randum on Wednesday advising of the changes. This 
memorandum is a check-up, and it says that these cuts 
must go out this morning by air mail, absolutely, if they 
haven't already gone.”’ 

**But I never got that memorandum.’ 

“No alibis will go,’’ stated Herb cheerlessly. ‘‘Here,”’ 
and he handed Stripp’s note to Speed. ‘“‘I'Il leave this 
with you. Think it over and do what you please. And, 
boy, if you don’t want a nice new tin can tied on to you 
you'd better do something!”’ 


OTTEN world was right. Speed sat alone at his 
desk trying his best to think. Shrapnel was 
falling all about him. Something had to be done. 

No alibis would go! He grabbed his telephone and 
called the engraver. How about those Chicago cuts? 
They would be delivered first thing in the morning, 
came the reply. How about tonight? Had to have them! 
Well, they might be ready by seven o'clock. Then get 
them up here! And the receiver banged on the hook. 





“Well,”’ and Hanover bit his words off short, *' if those cuts aren't 
in Chicago this evening, there's going to be trouble’ 


. Now what? Speed 
knew there was no 
chance now for air mail. 
The last mail plane had 
left. He thought of 
sending the cuts by 
special delivery, taking 
them to a train himself 
That had worked in the 
past. So he went again 
to his telephone. ‘‘Find 
out if there is another 
train from here this eve 
ning that reaches Chicago 
before midnight,’’ he 
barked. Shortly came the 
information that the 
next train to Chicago was 


at ten o'clock and it 
reached there in the 
morning. 


So Speed settled back 
in his chair to wallow in 
his gloom. Job gone; 
girl gone; the whole darn 
world had turned upside 
down upon him. Go to 
a party! 

But as he began to 
think more rationally, he 
conceived the idea that 
maybe there wouldn't 
be such a catastrophe, 
after all. Maybe the 
Hanover campaign could 
still function with the advertisements starting on Mon- 
day. Yes; there would be some way out. All of his 
good work in the past couldn't be snuffed out by this 
one incident. 

Ting-a-ling-ling! 

“Mr. Hanover is out here and wants to talk to some- 
body about some cuts. Mr. Hannibal and Mr. Stripp 
have gone home. Can you talk with him?"’ 

‘Yes, send him back,’’ snapped Speed, as he gritted 
his teeth. No, Fate wasn't through with him yet. 
And Speed was shaking like a leaf when his door burst 
open a few seconds later. He looked up helplessly at 
the great client. The visitor seemed not to notice Speed's 
suffering. 

‘“‘How about those Chicago cuts? Just wanted to 
check up and make sure they'd gone. Had a wire a 
few minutes ago that the salesmen were all ready to 
start out in the morning.” 

‘I'm sorry,’’ began Speed, ‘but there seems to have 
been a mix-up, a 

‘*Well,’’ and Hanover bit his words off short, ‘if those 
cuts aren't in Chicago this evening, there’s going to be 
trouble. I've heard a lot about service. If this agency 
can't take care of my business, then I'll go somewhere 
else.” 

‘‘Well,’’ and Speed labored desperately to present a 
manly countenance for the client to glare into, ‘‘I'll do 
the very best I can.” 

For a second the head of the house of Hanover looked 
at Speed, then turned abruptly and walked out. There 
was no need of saying more. His 
step, the line of his massive shoulders, 
the way he carried his head, all 
spelled D-O-O-M for Speed—spelled 
it in large bold-face capital letters. 

No alibis will go! What a terrible 
meaning can be ground into a few 
innocent little words! 

The harder Speed thought the more 
impossible became his problem. Even 
when the man from the engraver’s 
dumped the cuts on to his desk, when 
he could hold the cuts in his own 
hands, no idea came to him. 

Spare no expense. That was a 
comforting foundation upon which to 
build, Speed reasoned. He might 
charter a special train. But no; even 
as a dream it wasn't practicable, for a 
train couldn't get there before mid- 
night, when the newspapers would be 
going to press. Only an airplane— 
gosh! Spare no expense! No alibis 
will go! 

Speed rushed out to the front office, 
where, luckily, he found old Huggley, 
the bookkeeper, still on the job. 
‘Give me a hundred dollars; Hanover 
expense account,"” he barked, trying 
to make his words sound authorita- 
rive. It was the first time he had ever 
asked for expense money. And it 
worked. The old man looked up in- 
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Speed didn't answer. 





He 

sat staring at Judy for a mo- 

ment, realizing that women 
could be very disturbing 


quiringly, but only just a glance 
had been informed of the importance of Hanover and 
was not surprised. “Hope you have a nice trip," he 
said, as he counted out the bills. It was the same hope 
he had for even the most important salesmen. But there 
was in this only a momentary thrill, for much remained 
to be done. Back to his office on a run, and at his tele- 
phone again. The operator was gone, of course, by now, 
and he had to waste a minute or two getting a call 
through. Send up a taxicab right away! 

So, in ten minutes, Speed was trying to hold something 
like an upright position on the hard cushions of the fast- 
flying taxicab. This was his first ride in a taxicab 

“Hot dog!"’ he mumbled to himself, happily. For his 
predicament had developed into a great +2 = a In 
deed, it was so great that itawed him. Only those awful 
words, no alibis will go! kept him ‘‘sold"’ on his drastic 
plan of action. He simply had to go through with it; 
there was no other way; so why not get whatever kick 
there was for him? 

With a clatter of gears and a squeaking of brakes the 
taxicab pulled up, and Speed jumped out. A big sign in 
electric lights announced that this was the Snapley 
Aviation Field. There were many other bright lights— 
lights everywhere, it seemed; and great planes were 
being shunted into hangars for the night. Speed was be 
wildered. This was a new experience for him. He 
wanted to run. But—spare no expense! 

Speed walked over to a man who seemed to be direct- 
ing the handling of the planes. ‘‘Want a plane for 
Chicago. What about it?’’ Speed's voice trembled, but 
the man didn’t notice 

“Any special kind of plane?" 


He, too, no doubt, 


“‘No—only I must be in Chicago before midnight.” 
“Oh, that’s easy," said the fellow to Speed. “Hey, 
Jim,”” he called, “‘get that new Ryan ready. Run to 


Chicago.”’ 
each way.” 

Speed handed over the money, just as if he were paying 
street-car fare. It was just that matter-of-fact. Speed 
had always thought of flying as something like going 
over Niagara in a barrel. Here he was flying as a mere 
detail of the business. 

Speed was quickly helped into the passenger cockpit, 
and the pilot took his place. There were no farewells, 
no last-moment statements. Gosh! Gosh! Gosh! He 
hadn't even told his mother he was going. Then the 
engine roared, the fuselage seemed to sway, and there 
was motion forward. And before Speed had time to col- 
lect his frazzled nerves the bumping stopped and the 
great plane was easily taking the air. ‘‘Hot dog!"’ he 
said in an undertone, fearing the pilot might overhear 
“I guess we're going to make those little alibis look 
mighty sick this time.” 

The lights of the city to the left quickly faded away, 
leaving a terrifying expanse of inky blackness. Why, 
anything might happen ‘way up here in the sky like this. 
What if there were a cyclone? We've got to give service! 
What if lightning should strike the plane? No alibis 
will go! 

There in front of him sat the pilot, calmly handling 
his controls. He wasn't afraid. He knew there wasn't 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 158] 


Then to Speed, “‘It'll be thirty-five dollars 
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What is Safety at Sea? 


By ‘Rear Admiral William Sowden Sims, U. S. N., Ret. 





HE YOUTH’S COM- 

PANION this month 
is proud to present Rear 
Admiral William S. Sims 
as the author of this fas- 
cinating and informing 
article on safety at sea. 
No officer of our Navy 
has had a more distin- 
guished career or has, by 
his utterances, done more 
to keep this nation sanely 
informed on naval and 
marine affairs. He has 
been Commander of the 
Atlantic TorpedoFlotilla, 
President of the Naval 
War College, Com- 
mander of American Na- 
val Operations in Euro- 
pean Waters during the World War, and has held 
innumerable other posts of great responsibility. 
Admiral Sims has made history; it was he who di- 
rected the American operations which materially 
assisted in smashing the German submarine block- 
ade in 1917. 

He has never been afraid to criticize, and when he 
speaks the nautical world listens, and listens re- 
spectfully. No young people’s magazine could 
present an author of greater distinction, or one 
whose writings could have a greater appeal to in- 
quiring youth. 

Besides his many articles on naval and marine 
matters he is the author, with Burton J. Hendrick, 
of “The Victory at Sea,” published by Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. No more thrilling history of our 
Navy’s work in the Great War has ever been written. 





Rear Admiral William 
S. Sims 











HE world not logg ago witnessed one of the 


great tragedies of the sea. When the liner 
Vestris heeled over thirty-two degrees to 
starboard and sank off the Virginia capes, 


carrying more than one hundred souls to their 
death, the shock and sorrow of the disaster raised once 
again an age-old question: can the seas ever be made 
completely safe for the passengers who entrust their lives 
to ocean-going craft? 

I have no desire to become a party to the controversy 
which the sinking of the Vestris brought about. What- 
we all recognize it as a heartbreaking 
tragedy, and I can see no good in blaming, when it is too 
late, any individual. Yet I am glad to talk to the young 
people of America through the pages of The Youth's 
Companion, because I know that young people in rapidly 
increasing numbers are entrusting themselves to trans- 

tlantic liners to find, in other countries than this, dif 
ferent cultures, different outlooks, different attitudes 
Where one youth crossed the ocean twenty years ago, at 
Under the circumstances it is 
perfectly natural to be willing to answer a few straight 
questions. People say: ‘Here was the Vestris—a new 
ship, as the age of liners is measured, with no bad record 
behind her; operated by old-established ship owners. 
Here was her commander—Captain Carey, with an un- 
blemished record of thirty-six years at sea. Yet without 
a collision, in a sea that any modern, well-found vessel 
should normally have had no trouble in surviving, Cap 
tain Carey lost his ship and carried himself and some 115 
and crew to their deaths. If such a thing 
can happen in our modern times will it ever be completely 
safe to trust our lives to the keeping of even the most 


ever its cause, 


least a hundred do now 


passengers 








W hat neem when a ship goes on the rocks: this is the steamer Wiltshire, which stranded on 
the Great Barrier Island off New Zealand and broke into two sections 


experienced navigators, the most luxurious and carefully- 
built ships?’’ I am going to try to answer that question. 

But if my answer is to be clear we need to know a few 
things about some of the outstanding disasters which 
modern ships have suffered. And when we look at the 
record we are somewhat surprised to realize that the 
Vestris disaster has more than once before been over- 
shadowed by even greater calamities. 


The Tragedy of the Titanic 


Far and away the outstanding marine tragedy of our 
times was the sinking of the Titanic in 1912. It was a 
proud men 8 that sailed from Southampton on April 10, 
1912—and rightly so. She was the largest steamshi 
in the world. She was commanded by Captain E. é 
Smith, the commodore of a great fleet—a man who only 
a short time before had said to newspaper reporters, 

‘There is very little to say about me, gentlemen. I have 
spent forty uneventful years at sea."’ In perfect good 
faith her + Ror and owners had advertised her far and 
wide as the “‘unsinkable ship.’’ When she left South- 
ampton harbor the back-wash suction from her three 
propellers snapped the hawsers of another great ship 
near by. That gives you some idea of her strength, and 
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The S. S. Republic traveling through a North Atlantic gale. 


her potential speed and power. It was an imperious 
beginning to a voyage; yet that voyage ended in the most 
terrible and heartbreaking wreck in the history of 
navigation. At about 11.40 on the evening of April 14 
the lookout signaled an alarm to the bridge—three 
sharp bells, which meant ‘‘Obstacle dead ahead."’ The 
helm went hard over, but not soon enough. The Titanic’s 
bow struck and glanced off an iceberg that had drifted 
into the steamship lane. And when the first rescue 
ship, the Carpathia, reached the position given in the 
wireless message she found nothing but a few lifeboats 
and a sea full of drifting wreckage. The greatest steam- 
ship in the world had foundered in less than three 
hours, and more than 1,500 of her 2,224 passengers had 
gone down with her. 

Because she was an ‘‘unsinkable ship’’ her lifeboat 
equipment had been neglected. If all the lifeboats and 
life-rafts on board had been 
safely launched and filled to 
their capacity with passen- 
gers there would still have 
been one person left on board 
for every one in the boats, 
The Titanic struck because 
the warnings that had been 
sent her about the danger of 
icebergs across her path had 
been ignored. The steamer 
Baltic had notified her that 
they would be met about 
eleven o'clock. At 11:40 
she met one—and collided 
with it. It was her maiden 
voyage, and the time she 
made on it would be tele- 
graphed all over the world, 
so that in spite of the known 


The Republic 
was sunk in January, 1909, shortly after this photograph was taken, after 
she had collided with the Italian freighter Florida off Nantucket Lightship 
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Photo by P. & A. 
The deck of the sinking Vestris. Even in the ex- 
citement and confusion of this tragic disaster 
one survivor remained level-headed enough to snap 

this photograph 
danger she was running at top speed. That 
caused the wreck, but it was inadequate life- 
saving equipment that caused the great loss 
of life. The weather was cold, but if the sea 
had not been calm even the lifeboats she had 
would have been carried under by the waves 

Investigations followed on both sides of 
the Atlantic, out of which much good came, 
but the people who wanted to travel on the 
vessels that were left soon began to be for- 
getful of the question of safety. At any 
rate, there was no great body of public 
opinion, once the immediate indignation 
had died down, which demanded a greater 
measure of safety at sea. 

Two years after the Titanic went down, 
and life-saving gear all ovér the world had 
been taken out and examined and made as 

safe and reliable as men could make it, with the 

knowledge—and, more important, the money—at their 
disposal, the Empress of Ireland sank and carried more 
than a thousand people to their death. 


The Empress of Ireland 


The Empress of Ireland was smaller than the Titanic, 
but in her way as fine a ship. Her run was from Quebec 
to Liverpool, and on a May day in 1914 she started down 
the St. Lawrence for the Atlantic. At half past one on 
the morning of May 29 she was steaming slowly through 
intermittent fog not far from Quebec, when the lookout 
saw another steamer in the river. Then the fog closed in 
again, and she disappeared. A short time later, on the 
opposite side from that on which the steamer had been 
sighted, a steel bow crashed dead amidships into the 
starboard side of the Empress of Ireland. The sighted 
ship had changed her course. The bow penetrated for 
twelve feet, and the Empress began to fill. Her bow was 
swung toward shore in an attempt to beach her, but as 
soon as the nose of the other steamer had been pulled free 
of the gaping hole, the engine-room flooded, and pumps 
and engines stopped. The Empress capsized and sank in 
fourteen minutes from the time of the collision, but in 
the last ten minutes before she went down nine lifeboats 
were safely lowered over the side, and nearly 500 of the 
passengers and crew were saved. 

Captain Kendall of the Empress was rowed out to the 
steamer which had run him down, the Danish collier 
Storstad. He boarded her, and, meeting her captain on 
deck, is reported to haye said to him: ‘‘Sir, you are a 
murderer!" A court of inquiry sustained that view, for it 
placed full responsibility for the collision on the Stor- 
stad. 

Now, the Empress of Ireland, unlike the Titanic, wa: 
well equipped with lifeboats and rafts, but the loss of life 
aboard her was proportionately even greater. Marine 
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Note the expression of fear on the face of the man above. He 
is aiding, with the others, in trying to launch the lifeboats of 
the sinking ship 


experts gleaned numerous lessons from these two dis- 
asters, but the only one which really mattered was this: 
there will be no safety at sea until ships are built which, 
for all practical purposes, can not sink, and which will 
carry, in case they do, adequate equipment for the safety 
of all those on board. 

Why are not such ‘‘safe"’ ships, with such equipment, 
built as a matter of course? To find the answer it may 
help to consider a wreck which has now been almost 
forgotten. 

bout fifty years ago a steamer named the Schiller wa: 
wrecked in a fog off the Bishop Rock Lighthouse, near 
the English Channel, and 300 persons out of the 350 
on board were drowned. The details might be those of 
any one of a dozen later disasters. The Schiller was off 
her course in a dense fog but her captain was anxious to 
complete his run in good time, and in trying to do so ran 
his command hard on the rocks of the Retarrier Ledge, 
near the Scilly Islands. When attempts were made to 
launch the boats two were smashed by the fall of the 
funnel, and the rest were swept away by a heavy sea 
Let me quote a contemporary writer on the loss: 

‘A loss of three hundred lives was primarily due to the 
unwillingness of the ship’s captain to prolong his voyage 
by only a few hours. Yet no special blame, perhaps, 
ought to be thrown on his memory, for he was unques- 
tionably thinking of the interests of his owners; and, as 
the old sea-adage ‘the more days the more dollars’ 
applies with peculiar force to a passenger-laden trans- 
atlantic steamer, it is notorious that owners do not 
regard with favor those captains who lengthen their 
passages by what they are apt to consider unnecessary 
caution. Are the owners, then, the persons in fault? 
Not entirely; they depend on the patronage of the public 
for interest on their capital, and in these days of competi 
tion, pleasure and feverish excitement ships which are 
reputed to make slow voyages soon find their cargoes 
reduced and. their berths empty.”’ 
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One of the greatest naval authorities of our times answers some 


questions everyone is asking 


Those days of “‘competition, pleasure and feverish 
excitement’’ were in the seventies, a period considered 
fairly sedate in this era of airplanes, automobiles and 
oil-burning, turbine-driven Atlantic liners. The com- 
ment I have quoted stands, however; it is as true today 
as it was fifty years ago. The real responsibility for 
safety at sea lies with the public. Until public opinion 
has been sufficiently educated to demand safety instead 
of speed and luxury, no ship owner can possibly afford to 
build the safe ship of which we have been talking. Such 
a ship would cost a great deal to construct; it would not 
have great public rqoms extending up through several 
decks, and it would lack many of the luxuries which are 
now thought necessary. I do not think “that many 
people would care to travel on it, not because it would 
not be comfortable, safe and reasonably fast, but because 
it would not be what they had been accustomed to. It 
could not operate in competition with other ships. 

Only if public opinion were strong enough could these 
safe ships be built. It would require an international 
agreement by which all the great nations would not only 
require their own builders to conform with the necessary 
regulations but would close their ports to such ships of 
other nations as failed to conform to them. Only public 
opinion can bring about such an agreement 


No Ship is Unsinkable 


There is no such thing as an unsinkable ship. Only a 
log could be called unsinkable. But it is possible to build 
ships which will be infinitely more difficult to sink than 
any merchantman afloat today 

It can be done by bulkheading and compartmenting, 
by dividing the entire hull into smaller compartments 
each of which could be flooded without affecting any of 
the others, and by combining with them air-tight 
buoyancy chambers in the upper structure of the decks, 
using for the purpose some of the space now wasted in 
giving spaciousness to passen 
ger quarters. Travel at sea 
is a serious business—more 
serious than any travel on 
land cam possibly be—and it 
ought to be treated as such 
If an automobile loses a 
wheel, the driver may be 
injured, but there are hospi 
tals close by and means of 
taking him there; if a train 
is derailed, help is not long 
in coming. But when a 
great passenger liner meets 
with collision in mid-ocean, 
or goes on a reef along some 
desolate coast, help is not 
quite so near. Wireless will 
bring it, but on the vast 
stretches of the ocean 
another ship may be far 
away, and in the few hours, 
or few minutes, the damaged 
vessel may have to stay 
afloat that help is often too 
late. Lifeboats may have 
been launched, if the sea is 
calm enough, but if a wind 
springs up, or if extreme cold sets in, they will prove no 
protection. 

Because no product of engineering seems quite as confi- 
dence-inspiring as an Atlantic liner, with its immense 
size, me 4 its appearance of strength and safety, the 
traveler who has never seen salt water rising slowly up 
the walls of a stateroom, or, heard the sharp pom 
“All hands to the boats!’’ is apt to resent having the 
ceiling of the grand saloon no higher than that of his own 
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The doomed Titanic photographed at Southampton just before she started on her maiden voyage. That voyage ended in the 


most tragic disaster in maritime history 


Lifeboat drill on the great Leviathan. Launch- 
ing a lifeboat in calm waters like this is very 
different from doing it in a heavy sea 


living-room, just as the shipper, who can insure himself 
completely against all cargo losses, will resent higher 
freight rates. That safe ships are more important than 
luxury and low freight rates is a lesson every great dis 
aster from the loss of the Titanic to that of the Vestris 
should have taught the world, and yet the world has it 
still to learn. 

“The three functions of a ship,"’ said Admiral von 
Tirpitz, when he was Lord High Admiral of the German 
navy, ‘‘are to float and float and float!"’ 

We have seen that the demand for speed and luxury 
has made it impossible for any one shipbuilder or even 
all the shipbuilders in any one country to build safe ships 
and still remain in business. But let us suppose that the 


question of cost were removed by laws adopted and 
enforced everywhere that made safety paramount above 
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The new Welin-Maclachlan launching 
device installed on the Duchess of Bed 
ford. By means of this device a lifeboat 
can be launched by one man in one minute 


everything else How would the 
designer go about creating a ship 
which would ‘‘float and float and 
float’’?> How would he solve the 
problem of building life-saving equip 
ment which could be launched and 
would remain seaworthy in the 
roughest weather? 

My earliest experience with those 
problems came in 1900, at the time of 
the Paris Exhibition. Two years 
ate the steamer La Bourgogne 

ad collided with the British steel 
sailing ship Cromartyshire, off Sable 
Island, and gone down with 560 
people on board. Among them were a 
Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Pollok, whose 
heirs were so deeply moved by the 
tragedy that they offered a prize of 
$20,000 for the best plan for the saving of life at sea 
The heirs lived in Paris, where I was naval attaché to the 
American embassy at the time, and I was asked to take 
charge of the great amount of correspondence concerning 
the award, which was to be competed for at the exhibi 
tion. Later on I was appointed a member of the exhibi- 
tion's international nautical jury which sat to determine 
the best out of the hundreds of schemes submitted 
There were more than four hundred in all, and, while 
many of them were the work of cranks and men who had 
never been near the sea, there were a few which showed 
profound knowledge and thought. The best of them all, 
although it was not of enough immediate availability 
to wafrant giving it the entire first prize, was a proposal, 
accompanied by a model, for the launching of large 
barges from, the deck of a sinking ship 

The barge itself there might be two or more, depend 
ing on the size of the ship—was decked over, and carried 
beneath the deck compartments for food and water, 
blankets, signaling apparatus, and other essentials, 
together with a sail. sOn deck was a folding mast. The 
barges were to be large enough on any ship to carry the 
entire passenger list and the crew, all under cover and in 
comparative comfort. 

The most ingenious part of the whole plan was the 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE 158] 
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Running With the March Hares 


By Margaret Warde 


ILLUSTRATED BY D. S. 


AY, Joan, got a little job for you.’ It was Mr. 
Stephen Adams, hailing her from the bank door 
one sloppy March morning. ‘‘Come inside a 
minute while I tell you about it.”’ 

Joan went in, hoping that Mr. Adams’s job 
wouldn't force her to an explanation that she was already 
fairly busy with a confidential] mission. Having always 
lived in a small town, Joan realized that it would be 
far safer not to open her mouth about anything she was 
doing, unless she wanted the whole village to discover 
by mysterious processes of its own that she was helping 
Tony Hazard to realize that work is work and the world 
is full of it 

Mr. Stephen Adams also understood 
curiosities. ‘‘Step this way,’’ he ordered, 
and ushered Joan into his private office. 
‘**You a March Hare?’’ he demanded curtly. 
“You going to that treasure hunt the kids 
have on for tonight?” 

‘‘I--I think so, Mr. Adams,”’ said Joan. 
**Mother doesn’t like night motoring very 
well, but she almost said yes this time, 
because Curtis Slade asked me.” 

“Curt Slade is a nice, sensible fellow,” 
announced Mr. Adams. 
‘Now, Miss Fix-It, you 
go, and don’t you forget 
that I'm retaining you 
with a five-dollar bill to 
keep the party within 


small-town 


bounds. I guess you 
know what I mean all 
right. No reckless driv 


ing; no rushing up slip 
pery back roads where a 
person in his senses 
wouldn't go, except on 
foot. You've all got 
feet. See that you use 
‘em when needed. Then 
back to the rendezvous 
at eleven sharp; and after 
the supper all the cars \ 
make straight for home. 

See? Everything just as 

your mothers would want 

it, Miss Fix-It, and five 

dollars in it for you to 

keep your finger on the 

throttle every single min 

ute and slow 'em down 

as needed. Oh, and have 

that crazy niece of mine 

and Tony Hazard, who's 

taking her, ride in your car. And don't you let Edwina 
drive! She knows all about a car, but she can’t remember 
that it has brakes.”’ 

**Gracious, Mr. Adams!"’ sighed Joan, appalled by the 
dramatic complexity of her new job. Then she remem- 
bered how Mr. Adams had snubbed her about tackling 
Miss Susan Wideawake’s affairs; she needn't give him 
a chance to do so again now, by acting skittish over the 
job he offered. After all, she was pretty sure she could 
handle it. Curt and Tony and Billy Liscomb were all 
right; Ted Wallace couldn't drive well enough to take 
chances, and his sister Sally, who would be along, knew 
it, if Ted didn’t. The Bump boys were the only real 
March Hares in the club that Edwina had organized, 
and luckily they weren't driving in the treasure hunt. 
Surely with Curt on her side she could manage Edwina 
somehow 

“I was just thinking how awful it would be to forget 
brakes,"’ lied Joan sweetly, to explain that too impulsive 
““gracious."’ “I'll try my best to have everything go as 
you'd want,’ she added with her most businesslike air. 
“‘T'll report here tomorrow at nine-thirty.”’ 

Mr. Stephen Adams chuckled. ‘‘I guess you know 
your stuff, Jo,’’ he said, as he bowed her out. 

Edwina Oliver was Mrs. Steve Adams's niece, though 
when she visited in Hillsboro Mr. Steve usually had to 
assume a good deal of the responsibility for her. She 
lived in Flat Butte, North Dakota, on a big wheat 
ranch. She was named after her father, who had brought 
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her up so that, as far as possible, she could take the 
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They dashed to the auto camp, 
and Dill's ‘‘smartness’’ was 


justified. The red bucket held 
a slip of paper 


place of the son he had wanted and 
never had. She could ride any horse in 
the outfit, break colts as efficiently as the 
boss wrangler, and was as proud as her 
father of the top prices the Oliver grain 
always brought, and eager to understand 
the reasons. 

So when, at fifteen, she was summarily 

lucked from her beloved prairies and 
sent East to B rey because her mother insisted, her 
mother’s sister, Mrs. Stephen Adams, who was put in 
charge of her, found her rather a handful. 

She was seut home from two schools that first fall and 
absolutely refused to stay at a third. Then she visited 
the Adamses until Christmas and enjoyed her first taste 
of small-town boy-and-girl fun so much that she eagerly 
agreed to go back to the detested school and ‘‘walk 
turkey’’ there, provided she might spend her short 
vacations and all the week-ends she could manage in 
Hillsboro. So matters were arranged, and Edwina’s 
visits, which always meant a party of some sort at the 
Adamses, and various exciting episodes besides, were 
eagerly anticipated by the Hillsboro young folk. 

When Edwina was seventeen she suddenly discovered 
that, though riding in a motor car was tame sport, driv- 
ing one on a concrete road was even more exciting than 
horseback riding at its Western best. Christmas time 
was a series of hectic combats between Stephen Adams 
and Edwina on the subject of Edwina’s being taught to 
drive and allowed to try for a license. The battle ended 
in Edwina’s buying a dilapidated Ford with her Christ- 
mas money from home, hiring Sam Peters to teach her 
to run it, and triumphantly passing the license tests, all 
before Mr. Stephen Adams had discovered what she was 
up to. When he found her and a corps of male helpers 
painting the Ford a brilliant scarlet in his back yard, 
there was nothing to do but agree with Edwina that the 
paint job badly needed doing. 

“And then what do you propose to do with 





this—car?’’ demanded Mr. Adams tartly. 

“Why, sell it,’’ explained Edwina sweetly. 
“You can always sell a Ford, Uncle Steve, es- 
pecially a nice shiny red one. Sell it tomorrow, 
and go back to school next morning, and mayte 
never see you again! So there's nothing to 
worry about now, is there?"’ 

There wasn't, and there wouldn't have been, 
since Edwina's Easter vacation was to be spent 
with her parents in Washington, and in June 
she was going home for good, except that late 
in February a serious flu epidemic struck 
Edwina’s school, and the girls were sent home 
for a fortnight. 


> Edwina’s delight in the unexpected vacation 


was tempered by the fact that a financial 
stringency prevented her even trying to buy 
back the red Ford, or bargain for its counter- 
part. Besides Mrs. Steve was ill, and her 
uncle had made her promise when she arrived 
not to do anything that might disturb her. 


EFORE the fortnight was out, other 
schools closed for the flu and Hillsboro 
was full of idle boys and girls. After- 

noons and evenings they overran the Blakes’ 
hospitable sitting-room, playing bridge with 
the doctor, or pushing back the furniture and 
rolling up the rugs for 
an impromptu dance. One 
night someone suggested 

. an Alice-in-Wonderland 
J party, which culminated 
in the organization of 
the March Hares. ‘‘So,”’ 
as Edwina magnificently 
explained, ‘‘we can do 
a few crazy things to- 
gether now, and not 
blow up the minute 
we get back to our old 
schools."’ 

It was Edwina, too, 
we / who announced that 

Uncle Steve would be 
“awfully bucked up’ if they made him an honorary 
member, and then she'd ask him to provide the treasure 
for the hunt, which was to be the Hares’ opening enter- 
tainment. 

Uncle Steve rose to her bait; he valued his newly ac- 
quired popularity with the young folks very highly. 
Having provided a munificent “‘treasure,’’ he made 
Edwina promise that the March Hares would “‘just act 
inde, if they felt like it, but not really wild.’’ And 
then, being a cautious New Englander, he took measures 
to see that they kept the bargain. 

It was a wonderful night for a treasure hunt; March 
was coming in like a lamb, bringing with her just a few 
lazy flakes of snow to dust over the dinginess of dying 
winter. The five cars gathered in front of the Blakes’, 
lights blazing, engines throbbing, ready to start at the 
drop of Doctor Blake's old gray hat, were powdered 
over with fairy feathers. 

Edwina and Tony were riding with Curtis and Joan. 
Edwina had demurred at first; she wanted to take the 
Adams's seven-passenger sedan, because, with at least 
six Hares in the car with her, there would be at least 
six Hares who couldn't get to the treasure ahead of her. 
But Mr. Stephen Adams informed her that the seven- 
passenger car was put up for the winter, that he was 
using the other sedan that night, and, furthermore, that 
Edwina’s hard-won license had expired with the pre- 
ceding December. 

‘Did I pay four dollars just for three days?’’ murmured 
Edwina, and forbore to tell her Uncle Steve what all the 
kids knew, if he didn’t, that one license on the front 
seat was enough to get by with. 

Just before the start Jack Bump and Dill Gates piled 
into Curtis's car. Ted Wallace had stepped on his self- 
starter very hard, when his engine was already running— 
with disastrous results. The boys had pushed his car 
out of the road, and he and Judy Blake had been stuffed 
in somewhere. 

“Oh, jolly!’’ Edwina greeted the new arrivals. 
better ride in front with Curt and Joan. 
than any of the rest of you.” 

“Not with that ‘possum coat, I'll say you aren't,” 
grumbled Curtis. 

“Oh, well, I don't need a coat.” 
ingly shed the offending garment. 
Isabel's sweaters under it."’ 


“Oh, Curt, he’s dropping the hat!"’ shrieked Dill 


/ 


“rd 


I'm smaller 


And Edwina oblig- 
“Got two of Aunt 
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Gates, tucking Edwina’s discarded wrap around her 
silken knees. ‘‘Oh, go on, Curtis!"’ 

Curtis wasn't to be hustled by a girl’s scream. ‘‘Can't 
shift in a hurry, with all these—legs,’’ he grumbled, 
and got off, after all, before any of the rest. 

‘Say, where are we going?’ demanded Tony Hawkins 

Joan had the important bit of paper. ‘Look in a 
bucket that hangs, but not by a well,”’ she read, as Tony 
held his flash over her shoulder. 

“Gee, where's that?’’ said Curtis, slowing down and 
letting two cars dash by him 

““Oh-h-h!"" shricked Dill Gates. ‘I'll bet it’s that 
old red wooden pail that’s stuck up out at the auto 
camp!” 

‘The other cars weren't headed that way," objected 
Edwina. 

‘Nobody as smart as Dill in ‘em,”” boasted Jack Bump 

Finally, for lack of other inspiration, they dashed to 
the auto camp, and Dill’s ‘‘smartness’’ was justified. 
The red bucket that hung on the post by the entrance gate 
held a slip of paper. 

“Read it quick,’’ ordered Edwina shrilly, ‘‘out loud, 
so we can all be thinking. And then put it back and 
get away fast, before anyone sees us.”’ 

‘The box is in the sand,’’ read Jack Bump, ‘‘in the 
sandiest place in town,”’ and stood stock-still staring 
at the bit of paper as if some magic ink would come out on 
it to tell him more 

‘Put it back and come on!" ordered Edwina stormily. 

“Well, which way?"’ demanded Curt 

‘Oh, anywhere, while we think,’’ Edwina told him 
“Now, Joan, where’s the sandiest place in Hillsboro? 
Where is it, Tony? I don't know, naturally. Don’t 
you, Jack? Can't somebody besides Dill have an idea?"’ 

“There's a sand-pit on the Hicks farm,’’ suggested 
Jack Bump. ‘‘But then there’s lots of sand-pits on 
farms—"’ 

‘You know that big one where the Hillsboro Marble 
Company gets its sand,’ suggested Joan, “‘with the 
bucket line that goes over the hill to their mills." 

“Oh, yes!’’ cried Edwina. ‘‘I know that place 
Drive there, Curt, and go!” 

““What’ll you bet,’’ suggested Tony Hawkins, “‘that 
the rest of the crowd went out there chasing after the 
bucket business?”’ 

‘Oh, golly, then we're away ahead!" cried Edwina 
delightedly. 

“Game's young yet,’ Tony warned her. “‘Curt, why 
not park in that wood road, side of the sand-pit, and 
onl in from there? Then anybody that's trying to 
examine the bucket carriers might miss us—anyhow, 
not see where we locate the box—if we find it.’ 

Curt’s carful dismounted in deep silence on the dark 
little lane. Joan, catching her scarf on a door handle, 
was the last one out of the car. Turning her flashlight 
up the road to see where the rest had gone, she noticed 
another car parked just ahead of Curt’s. Another turn 
of her light revealed a little gray house, its windows all 
dark, across the road. She smiled to herself, wondering 
what the farm people must be thinking about this sud 
den invasion of their privacy. And just then she hap 
pened to notice the number plate on the car in front of 
Curtis: 1776. Why, that wasn't a treasure-hunt car! 
It was Mr. Stephen Adams's sedan—the car she had 
heard him tell Edwina he was using himself tonight 
What on earth was he doing here—unless—unless he didn't 
trust her and he'd followed 

‘Found it first lick!’’ whispered Tony Hawkins in her 
ear. ‘‘You come take a look—it's a sticker, and the 
way it’s written makes all the difference.”’ 


HEN Tony and Joan got back to the road after 

inspecting the cryptic message, the other cars, 

on the ‘‘bucket business,’’ had gone and Edwina, 
throwing secrecy to the winds, was standing beside the 
Adams's car, yelling at them to hurry. Dill and Jack 
Bump were already inside. Curtis was standing dis- 
piritedly by his own car, awaiting the laggards. 

“Gee, Joan, I don’t know what to do!"’ he said 
“Got two tires down, and I solemnly promised Dad | 
wouldn't drive on a flat. Only one spare, so what good 
is that? Edwina says drive to town and come right back 
from a garage—"’ 

“We're going without you if you don’t hurry,”’ an 
nounced Edwina loudly. ‘‘And I’m doing the driving, 
Curt, if that’s any help to your troubled conscience 
Anyhow, you needn't worry but that Uncle Steve will 
know who's to blame.” 

Joan thought hard how best to ‘keep her hand on the 
throttle,"’ as Mr. Adams had put it. “You ought to 
tell Mr. Adams that you're taking his car,’’ she told 
Edwina. ‘‘I think he'd be willing, but—’ 

‘Oh, we've tried to do that,’’ broke in Edwina, im- 
patiently; ‘‘called and knocked at that house over 
there.” 

‘And I'd let one of the boys drive,’’ went on Joan per- 
suasively. “It’s icy in places, and you haven't driven 
much at night, have you?”’ 





Never!" admitted Edwina cheerfully. ‘‘There’s 
always a first time, you know. Jack's going to back 
out of here for me, and then—it’s my party! Rather 
stay here and wait for the garage man?’’ ended Edwina 
with a mysterious little laugh. 

The mystery was explained when Jack backed the car 
out with its head away from town, and Edwina, slipping 
into the driver's seat, started at a mad pace up the hilly 
back road toward Torringford. 

Joan, who had refused to be a third in front, and was 
curled up on the floor of the tonneau, looked at her watch 

“It’s a quarter to eleven now,"’ she announced 
“There's hardly time to get to Silver Beach for the eats 
You ought to turn back, Edwina. Besides, Mr. Adams 
was somewhere round, of course, if he didn’t hear when 
you called. He'll be worried about his car, and he'll 
want to get home.” 

“Better turn around, Edwina,’’ chimed in Tony 
Hazard helpfully. 

‘“Jack says not,"’ returned Edwina. ‘‘Jack and I, we're 
in favor of getting what we go out for. He has a hunch 
that the bridge the last direction-paper meant is that 
covered one just this side of Torringford."’ 

“But that's ten miles—’’ began Joan, and bit her lips 
shut. Silly argument got you nowhere. Clutching the 
blanket roll for support, as the car swayed and lurched 
with Edwina’s careless handling, Joan wondered what 
she could do—could have done—to keep her compact 
with Mr. Adams. She could think of nothing. That 
was the trouble with motor parties; things happened, 
and there was never anything reasonable to do about 
them. That, Joan suddenly understood, was why 
mothers objected 


The car swung round a curve, and everybody bounced 
into the air. 

**My, Joan, you're hard as éron!”’ wailed Dill forlornly 
“You caught me right across the ankle."’ 

“Why, no, I didn't, Dill,’’ denied Joan None of 
me is "way over in front of you.” 


‘Then it’s chains or something down there,’’ said 
Dill, and fumbled in the folds of the motor robe It’s 
a tin box!"’ She held it up triumphantly. ‘Why not 


sit on it, Jo? Ovdear!’’ The box cover had slipped back 
and an avalanche of neatly folded papers fluttered down 
upon Joan. 

“Hi, there, Dill, watch your step!"’ Tony Hazard 
turned on a flashlight to pick up the scattered documents. 
“T say!’ he cried. ‘‘Here’s a bond—a U. S. Liberty 
bond! Here's another! Ed Oliver, stop the car till we 
get this young fortune picked up off the floor." 

“Oh, well, if you call me Ed!’ murmured Edwina, 
and bumped to a halt 

“*Listen!"" Dill had turned on the top light and was 
examining one of the crisp documents. ‘“This one is for 
a thousand dollars. My, what a lot of money we've 
got on us tonight!” 

“All that I’ve picked up are for a thousand,”’ Tony 
chimed in, ‘‘and there must be a hundred at least 

““We must take it back to Mr. Adams as fast as we 
can,"’ said Joan, who was standing on the running-board 
while the dispatch box was being repacked. There was 
a ring of authority in her voice now. This time th« 
strange vagaries of night-motoring were playing into 
her hands. With all these bonds in the car Edwina 
would have to behave 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 160 

















‘I don't know what you want,’ Edwina announced, ‘but I know you've made a mistake. We are just some 


Hillsboro boys and girls out for a drive’ 
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‘* They wanted an answer to the note right away,” 
the freshman reminded him. ‘'They'll get one 


that will make their hair curl,’ answered Jimmy, | 


thoroughly angry 


ES MOORE was trying to sing, with a feeble ac- 
companiment of his own onan old guitar belong- 
ing to Big Jake Hilligoss. Big Jake wanted to 
study. Billy Armstrong sat on the bed beside 
Jim Byers, fourth member of the Jordan Big Four, 
and pulled at him. Eddie Jepson, another Alpha-Omega 
and captain of the track team, sat on the other side of 
Jimmy and hauled at him. Jake was angry, Jimmy 
stubborn, and Billy and Jepson insistent. Les sang: 





‘When they wanted a man 
To encourage the van, 
Or harry the foe in the 
Or storm a redoubt, 
They were sure to send out 


For 


rear, 


‘Byers, Byers!’’ shouted a freshman in the hall, jerking 
open ‘the door of Jake's room just in time to supply a 
name for the song Les sang. ‘‘Telephone, Jim,’ he 
added, seeing Jimmy seated on the edge of Jake's bed. 
Thankful for the interruption, because he was uncomfort- 
able in the argument with Billy and Jepson, Jimmy left 
the room and went to the telephone booth downstairs. 
In another moment he was just as ill at ease as he had been 
in the argument upstairs. 

‘Byers? This is Coach Wilson calling,’’ came a voice 
over the wire. 

“Oh, hello, Coach,” said Jimmy, with a sinking feel- 
ing. Why couldn't they let a fellow alone for a little 
while at least? 

‘Say, Jim, I want to get you to do me a favor,’’ Coach 
Wilson said. ‘This turtle race we're running Saturday 
is awfully important in our track program. I want it to 
go over big. The entries are not coming in fast enough. 
We need a lot of men out for it, so that we can pick up a 
few candidates for the track team, see? Got to find some 
new distance runners, and this race ought to produce some. 
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Jimmy Turns Turtle 
By Jonathan ‘Brooks 


ILLUSTRATED BY GRATTAN CONDON 


I hear the Alpha-Omegas will not have a team, and I 

wish you'd he hold over there and help Jepson line up a 

team—won't you? And enter the race, yourself, too.”’ 
‘Oh, I can't run four miles, Coach,” Jimmy protested. 
‘Sure you can,"’ Wilson replied. ‘And even if you 


can’t, what of it? If you will enter, it will be a big 


boost for the race. A lot of 
other fellows will enter if 
the football captain and star 
baseball and basketball 
player starts. Gives us ad- 
vertising, see?-—with you in 
it. Bea good sport, now!" 

“Oh, Coach, there 
wouldn't be any sense in it,”’ 


said Jim. ‘‘Even if I could run four miles, I wouldn't be 
a candidate for the track team. Coach Phillips wants me 
to help with spring football, and I've got to play base- 
ball, and, gee whiz, a fellow ought to have a chance to 
use some time for himself.”’ 

‘This will take only an hour or so,”’ urged the track 
coach. ‘‘Come ahead and help us out, Jim.” 

“Oh, well—’’ 

‘Anyhow, you think it over, and come out if you can,” 
Wilson insisted. ‘Don't throw us down, Jim!"’ 

Instead of going back to Big Jake’s room to resume the 
argument with Billy and Jepson, Jim went to his own 
room so that he might think in peace. Everybody seemed 
to be hounding him to drop everything he wanted to do 
for himself, to run in Saturday's turtle race. Coach Wil- 
son had offered a turtle-soup dinner to the fraternity 
winning the race with a five-man team. More, he had 
offered as a trophy the turtle shell itself, to be polished 
and lettered so that it would form a unique ornament for 
some fraternity’s lounging-room. His idea, as he had 
explained to Jim, was to find some new distance runners 
for his track team among the fraternity men competing 
in the turtle race. 

“It’s a good stunt, too,’’ mused Jimmy, to himself. 
‘But I don’t see why they have to try to rope me in. I 
can'trun. And by jing, I don't think I will.”’ 


ASIER in his mind as a result of having made this 
tentative decision, he turned to his table and picked 
up a book. It was already past the time when he 

should be on his studies. But he had forgotten to lock 
his door, and almost before he had opened his book it 
burst open. In came Billy, Les and Eddie Jepson, fol- 
lowed an instant later by Big Jake Hilligoss. 

“Listen, you guys,"’ exclaimed Jake, angrily. ‘‘Why 
don’t you let the man alone? Can't you see he doesn’t 
want any part of your fool race? You've dragged him out 


for basketball twice when he didn’t want to play, and 
last year you hooked him to run the hurdles for the track 
team, when he didn’t want to hurdle. Now you're after 
him—"’ 

“Lay off. Jake,”’ Billy protested. ‘‘He’s man enough 
to take care of himself. We got to have‘a team in this 
turtle race." 

“All right, let Jim alone,’’ Jake proposed, quickly. 
“T ll run in the blamed turtle race for him.”’ 

“Say, lead foot, we don’t want real turtles in this race,"’ 
Les Moore laughed. ‘You're too heavy in the heels.” 

“Beat you,’’ snapped Jake, resentfully. The big fellow 
weighed almost 220 pounds and obviously was not suited 
to long-distance running. 

‘Listen, Jim,’ spoke up Eddie Jepson, sitting down on 
a corner of the study table. ‘It’s not only for the track 
team, and for Jordon, remember. Any letter man would 
do all he could if it was only just for Jordan. We've got 
to set examples to get other fellows interested in winning 
their J. But it’s more than that. We've got to do it for 
the house, understand? We got plenty fellows in foot- 
ball and basketball and baseball. People call us the 
athletic fraternity, see? Now, how would it look if we 
were the only bunch on the campus that couldn't turn 
out five fellows for this little old turtle race? Everybody 
would say we're a fine gang of candies, now, wouldn't 
they?” 

“Sure, and they ought to,”’ Jimmy agreed, readily. 
“But that doesn’t put it up to me! You've got four 
fellows. Find another one among the thirty or so in the 
house besides me.”’ 

“But I'm captain of track this year,"’ Jepson argued. 
“IT want the Alpha~-Omega team to be good. Selfish, 
maybe, but I think the house owes it to me to turn out a 
good team. Won't we turn out every guy in the house 
that’s ever had a football in his hands just to help 
the eleven next fall, when you're captain? Sure, we 
will.”’ 

‘What gets me,’’ chimed in Les Moore, ‘‘is, here’s my 
buddy, and I know he’s a good game guy. But if he 
doesn't show for this race, people will say he’s yellow, or 
afraid he can't run four miles, or is out of condition, or 
something. They'll think he’s a fine guy to be football 
captain—’’ 

“Aw, say, Les, people wouldn't say those things about 
me,’ protested Jim. ‘‘I should worry if they did, but 
they wouldn't. You guys get on out of here. Coach 
Wilson called me up a little while ago and asked me to 
run, and I told him I'd think about it. But how cana 
fellow think with all this racket and pulling and hauling 
going on around him, what I want to know! Beat it, 
all of you!”’ 

“You think it over, Jim,"’ begged Jepson, earnestly. 

“Give me a chance,"’ Jimmy retorted. ‘ 

‘Come on, fellows,’’ and Jepson headed the way out 
of Jimmy's room. Only Jake tarried, and he lingered for 
just a moment, holding the doorknob in his big hand. 

“You know, Jim,’’ he said, with a grin, ‘‘I believe it 
would be easier to run that race than to be fighting off 
these guys all the time. And think of that old turtle- 
soup—for the whole gang of us! Boy!”’ 

This was on a Thursday evening, late in March. Al- 
most two wecks had passed since the last basketball game 
of winter, and Les and Billy and Jake had gone out for 
spring football practice. Jimmy, however, at the advice 
of Coach Phillips, had broken training for two weeks. 

The much-talked-about turtle race was scheduled for 
Saturday forenoon at ten o'clock. The weather was still 
cool and bracing, Jimmy reflected. A lot of the football 
men and players from other teams, his old mates in 
Jordan's battles, would be in the race. It might be fun— 
and of course, if the Alpha-Omegas could win, the turtle- 
soup dinner in the big dining-room, with Coach Wilson 
serving, would certainly be a circus. After all, a fellow 
owed something to his fraternity—the gang that was 
always pulling for him in a football game, or a baseball 
game. The race would only take an hour or so, alto- 
gether, including maybe the time for dressing and the 
time for a shower afterward. And, while the race was 
to be four miles, still it would not be a sprint, and a 
fellow ought to be able to do that distance— 

Jimmy decided to help maintain Alpha~Omega’s repu- 
tation for athletics, and to try to win the turtle-soup 
dinner and turtle-shell trophy. It did not occur to him 
for one minute that he would have any trouble running 
four miles. He thought, instead, what good scouts Les 
and Billy and the rest of them were, and resolved to pitch 
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But when Jimmy reached a good position, 

what he thought was his second wind began 

to desert him. It came with difficulty and 
be slowed down 


in with them for a big day Saturday. Then he attacked 
his textbook, and read for an hour with a light heart and 
clear mind. 

Finishing the stint he had set for himself, he got ready 
for bed. In his pajamas he started in search of Eddie 
Jepson, to tell the track captain he had decided to run 
the turtle race. But a freshman met him at the door, 
bearing a note. 

“I was told to tell you to read it right away and give 
me an answer,”’ said the freshman 

“All right,’ said Jim. He held the letter under his 
reading lamp, and this is what he read: 

‘Although a shoemaker should stick to his last (and 
Jimmy gasped with surprise, for this was one of the argu- 
ments he had used against Jepson, Les and Billy), an 
Alpha-Omega should also stick to Alpha-Omega, for it is 
his last and first friend. 

**Although Heaven entrusts no great cargo to the ship 
that spread its sails to every wind that blows (another 

uotation from Jim's argument), it is a dumb ship that 
dose not trim to go with her sister ships. 

‘Although Jack-of-all-trades may be master of none 
(jimmy blushed on remembering he had cited Jack's 
bad example), he should not quibble over one more 
trade. 

‘Therefore, we do hereby instruct, order and com- 
mand Jim Byers, said shoemaker, said ship and said Jack 
to enter and run in the great turtle race as a member of the 
Alpha-Omega team, to the end that this Kourt may regale 
itself in rich turtle-soup Saturday night at Coach Wilson's 
expense. We do also notify said Byers his promise so to 
do is awaited here and now by Kangaroo Kourt; pending 
which promise no dire punishment is yet agreed upon. 
Fail not at your Peril.” 

Jimmy Byers was furious. If Billy and Jepson and the 
rest thought they could drive or bully him into running 
that fool turtle race, he'd show them! He wouldn't run 
a step! Kangaroo Kourt on a fellow because he had not 
said right off the bat that he would go out and gallop four 
miles, why— Jim's first impulse was to follow the fresh- 
man back to Kourt and read a riot act of his own to all the 
Kangaroos. But he thought better of it. 

“They wanted an answer to the note right away,’’ the 
freshman reminded him. 

“They'll get one that will make their hair curl,” 
answered Jimmy, thoroughly angry. 

He picked up a pencil and a sheet of paper, and wrote: 
‘Said Byers was on his way to tell Jepson what he had 
decided to do about said turtle race when this ultima 
tum came. When Jepson brings it back again, torn in 
little pieces, he will find out what said Byers proposes 
todo. Nottill then! Kan the Kangaroo stuff.” 

“Take that back, freshman,"’ said Jim, ‘‘and tell Jep- 
son I've gone to bed, if he wants to find me.”’ 


Five minutes later, as he lay in his bunk in the dormi- 
tory on the third floor, a committee of three came to wait 
on him and learn his decision. 

“What are you going to do about the turtle race?”’ 
Jepson dennadel. 

‘Switch on the light,"’ Jimmy replied, sitting up. he 
light came on. “‘Have you got those pieces?” 

“Yeah, here they are,’” grinned Jepson, displaying 
them in a hand he had been holding behind his Pack 

‘Oh, and there's Bill Armstrong, the lazy bum, and 
poor Les Moore,’’ Jimmy scoffed. ‘‘All right, let's see 
each of you eat a piece of it, hey?”’ 

“Sure,'’ Jepson laughed, ‘‘if you’re—”” 

“Tam,” said Jim. “I'll run. Swallow it, Bill! And 
you too, Les. Now then, go on out of here, for I've got 
to train for this race by getting some sleep.”’ 


N Friday evening Jim met with Les and Billy in 

Jepson’sroom, With them was the fifth member of 

the Alpha-Omega team, Johnny Dobbins, a long 
legged sophomore who had run on his high-school track 
team. 

‘The idea is this," Jepson explained. ‘‘Each fraternity 
enters five men, and no team can win unless all five men 
finish. The team with the lowest score wins first place, 
and they will give points to each man according to the 
place in which he finishes. First gets one point, second, 
two points, and so on. See? Now then, the first thing 
we've got to promise ourselves is that every man of us 
will finish, if he has to crawl in on his hands and knees. 
What do you say?”’ 

‘We'll all finish,”’ said Les. 

“Can't help it—thinking about that turtle-soup,” 
Billy grinned. ‘‘Boy, it’s going to be great stuff to- 
morrow night!" 

‘If we win,"’ Jepson continued. ‘Now, then, we've 
agreed we'll all finish. All right. The next thing is, 
how will we race? It’s not going to bea cinch to win this 





VERYONE who has had his baptism in distance 
running knows what a fine, true, realistic 
story Jonathan Brooks has written this month, in 
“Jimmy Turns Turtle.” Track is a great sport, 
but, as in all sports, proper advice and training are 
vital to success. So when you finish this story 
turn from fiction to fact, and read 


SIX RULES FOR RUNNERS 
By Ted Meredith 


the greatest quarter-miler in athletic history, who 
gives you half a dozen pieces of invaluable advice. 
It’s on page 143. 











race. The Nu-Sigs have two cross-country men on their 
team, five-mile runners. The Tau-Betas have three 
basketball players, and they can run. Nearly every 
team will have some good men on it, and—"’ 

“Yeah, but the Nu-Sigs, for instance,"’ Billy argued. 
“They've got two cross-country men, but they haven't 
got another fellow that can run around the block, let 
alone four miles." 

“Don't be too sure of it. Freshmen can enter,"’ Jepson 
warned. ‘‘Now, then, here's my idea. Dobbins can run. 
You other three are in good enough condition to finish, 
aren't you?” 

“Tl be up there with you fellows,"’ laughed Billy, 
cockily 

‘Suppose we go out with the leaders and hit up a good 
gait right from the start,’’ said Jepson. ‘After a 
mile or two that will kill off a lot of fellows, and 
they will not be able to finish at all. That will cut 
down the number of teams we have to beat. They'll try 
to keep up, and they can't, see? Then about the third 
mile we'll ease off a little, and finish strong in the fourth 
That will give all of us a chance to finish. What do 
you say?”’ 

They agreed on Jepson's strategy, and all went to bed 
early so as to be sure of plenty of rest and the subsequent 
energy needed for the long grind on the morrow. All of 
them ate sparingly of breakfast, save Billy, who never for 
any reason cut down his eating, but despite that fact re- 
mained thin as a rail. 

At nine o'clock, when they went to the gym, they 
found every runner in Jordan getting ready, with a 
crowd of other men who had never been known to take 
part in athletics. Coach Wilson gave out sets of five 
paper letters to be pinned on jerseys or sweat-shirts, each 
fraternity team receiving a supply of letters to designate 
its runners. Alpha-~Omega drew the letter H Jepson 
distributed these letters. Then he took each of the men 
into the gym and had them all rubbed with grease, for 
the day was chilly and raw. A steady breeze was blow- 
ing, and rain seemed imminent. 

At fifteen minutes of ten Coach Wilson sounded his 
first call, and at five minutes before the hour had all the 
runners assembled in front of the gym 

“Sixteen teams, or eighty men, will start,’’ he shouted 
to the motley group that crowded together dressed in 
baseball suits, track outfits, basketball togs, and even 
plain old clothes. ‘‘The winning five cats turtle-soup to 
night, on me! The course is from here across the campus 
on the power-house road, to Fourth Street, out Fourth to 
the Myers road, across on the Myers road to the Tenth 
Street road, in on Tenth toGym Avenue, and back on Gym 
to these steps here. Almost exactly four miles. Course 
marked. Track marshals to make sure all proper turns are 
made. Everybody ready?”’ 

He looked at his watch, and the group scrambled for 
forward positions in front of the steps. A crowd of a 





thousand or more students crowded about on the grass 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE 165} 
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The fire-room of the Miraflores! Hers in the acrid smeht of the ash, bathed in sweat and foul with coal dust, Rod struggled on like a doomed spirit in the Inferno 


Lubber’s Luck 


A QUICK SUMMARY OF WHAT HAS GONE BEFORE 
RRODNE* GRANGER live 


in the 


farm 
He is the son of a sea 
captain who was lost with his ship, and in deference to his 
mother’s wishes he remains a landsman, though the call of 
in his blood. One evening on his way home he comes 
vo men attempting to repair a disabled automobile. They 
tartled by presence and attempt to detain him, although 

they are not su l At home, Rod puzzles over their 
strange behavior and cannot understand why they apparently 
ed he had heard something not meant for him. Then he 
his mother to watch the tramp steamer Miraflores as 
oals up at the docks. Succumbing for a moment to the 
of anything that has to do with the sea, he accepts the 
itation of Mr. Rankin, second mate, to go aboard and inspect 


with his mother on a small 
harbor town of Porthaven 


the sea is 


lingy crat 
f vessel from bridge to engine-room, but is 

ve to find that the Miraflores 

way. His demands to be put 

s desperately how he can get 

», he knows, will think that he 

1as scarcely recovered his bearings 

hen he has another—even more startling! 

of the Miraflores, face to face with 

wo strangers whose car had broken down on the 

road! The man did not speak to him, and he sees 

that night but Rankin, who escorts him, none too 

filthy quarters in the fo'castle, where he finally sinks 

into an ex [ 


In ch 


morning he meets the captain, George Brisbane, who 


lls him that the names of the two mysterious passengers are 
and Hubbard. But he can get no more information be- 

and attempts to communicate with his mother 
with suspicious refusals. Suddenly, how- 
comes face to face with a girl—thirteen or fourteen 
with a tangled mop of dark hair 
ictory Brisbane, the daughter of the captain, and, un- 
ke the other strange peo} aboard the Miraflores, she is 
Iney. She has lived at sea all her life and is 
what R¢ tells her of life on shore. But she 


Crowd 
j 


a 


y radio are met ¢ 


brown as a gypsy, 
\ 
friendly to Re 


fascinated by 


By & ‘B. ‘Price 


ILLUSTRATED BY COURTNEY ALLEN 


will confide in him only to the extent of saying, ‘Pop obliges 

entlemen once’n a while outside his reg'lar trade—and you 
vee too much for those guys Crowder and Hubbard.’’ The 
guilt of these two and of Captain Brisbane becomes more obvious 
to Rodney every moment, but whether they are escaping mur- 
derers, bank robbers, or what, he has no idea. 

All this time the Miraflores has been pounding away 
northward. After several days Rod apparently makes one more 
friend—Jan, an enormous Swede who, like other members of 
the crew, assumes that Rod knows far more than he does. It 
is from Jan that the first hint comes as to what the mysterious 
business on board the Miraflores may be. Almost simul- 
taneously he and Victory tell him that they have seen Crowder 
and Hubbard poring over an untold wealth of diamonds in their 
cabin! But as Rodney puzzles over what he can do to block 
the plans of the smugglers the Miraflores sights land and 
anchors in a shallow harbor. So quickly that the events daze 
him, Rod is put into a small boat, rowed to shore and dumped 
unceremoniously on the beach 


CHAPTER FIVE 


Castaway or Stowaway? 


EELINGS of rage alternated with those of despair 
as Rod finally turned on his heel and faced the 
strange land on which he had been cast away. 
The boat had regained the Miraflores, and he some- 
how had no desire to see her begin to move away. 
Resolutely he turned his back upon her and confronted 
a tall, half-starved-looking man who stood silently 
regarding him from beside one of the drawn-up canoes. 
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“Well,”’ said Rod, trying to grin, ‘‘here lam. Hope 
you're glad to see me.”’ 

The man backed off a little. ‘‘You got a sickness?”’ 

sked, in a hoarse, nasal voice with a curious accent. 

“Never felt better in my life,’’ Rod assured him. 

“Ship got rid o’ you,’’ the man said suspiciously. 
“Why?” 

‘Too long a story to tell you,’’ Rod said. ‘“‘I was 
kidnaped. They're getting away with a big robbery.”’ 

The man raised his eyebrows and backed still farther 
By this time the children had reassembled, and they 
skulked behind the beach boats. Another man and a 
gaunt woman were approaching quietly from the nearest 
patchwork cabin. 

“So I'm here till I can get away,’’ Rod continued. 
‘When does a boat or something leave?”’ 

The men looked at each other, puzzled. 
one volunteered. ‘‘We sails in good weather to Noose 
Landin’. Bawt from the mainland teches there.”’ 

“Oh,” said Rod, discouraged. ‘‘Will you sail me 
there? 

He had not stopped to figure out exactly how he was 
to pay passage on any vessel, but he relied on being able 
to work his way. 

There was a disheartening silence. Then the first man 
spoke up. ‘‘Sojers mought git us, helpin’ robbers." He 
shook his head. 

Rod realized that he had made a false start. He had 
not counted upon the dull ignorance with which he must 
contend. ‘‘But I'm not a robber,’’ he explained. “‘I'm 
the one the robbers were afraid of. I'm on the law side— 
see?” 

Only head-shakes met his argument. The law strength- 
ened his position not at all. 

‘‘At least you can give me a bed and something to eat, 
till I figure on how to get away from here?" 


**No bawt,”’ 
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This was met by a silent apathy, till Rod pulled from 
his pocket a handful of silver. A gleam then lit the dull 
eyes, and the woman said, ‘Be ye hungry, boy?”’ 

‘I shall be, soon,’’ Rod agreed. 

The figures melted one by one back among the tall 
spruces and hemlocks that came down almost to the 
water's edge. The crazy cabins were perched in untidy 
clearings among stumps and brush. No wonder the 
children’s bare legs were scratched and their clothes in 
tatters! Rod floundered among brush and brambles to 
the nearest hut, whose front was perched on high stilts 
while the back grew against the mounting hillside. 
Within, he found the scared woman who had asked if he 
were hungry. He laid a quarter on the table as the most 
telling aid toward procuring supper and a lodging. At 
his entrance half a dozen children scurried up a rough 
ladder into a-sort of loft above, from which they peeped 
down, bright-eyed, like a nestful of mice. The cabin's 
one bare room was just beginning to be temptingly redo- 
lent of fried salt fish and coffee when the master of the 
house strode in and shouted to Rod: 

‘*You kape off from my house and my woman!"’ 

He pointed forcibly toward the door. Rod had no 
idea of how to cope with the primitive ideas of these 
people. He was aghast and helpless before the cold dis- 
trust of the man, whose powerful hand was now on his 
arm. Outside once more, Rod made his way back to the 
beach and sat down there on the gunwale of a boat, 
discouraged, baffled, and not knowing what to do next. 
The first of dusk was creeping out from the black depths 
of the hemlock forests to touch the sea. Rod raised his 
head despondently, to scan the gray waters—and was 
astounded to see the Miraflores still lying in the offing 
as she had lain an hour ago! He rubbed his eyes and 
stared again. There she was, solid and plainly visible. 
What on earth could it mean? For what were they wait- 
ing? Was it possible that they intended a him up 
again after all—that this was meant only to frighten him 
into holding his tongue? Or were Crowder and Hubbard 
off on dark business on some other island? Impossible 
unless they intended to bury their loot like Captain Kidd, 
and that method was infrequently practiced by modern 
pirates! Rod had walked into the edge of the tide in his 
puzzled absorption and stood now with the water curling 
around his ankles. 

**Goin’ to walk out to her, boy2?”’ a harsh voice hailed 
him, and he turned to see a grizzled old man whom he 
had not met before. 

‘No, just wondering why she stays there,’’ Rod said 

“Stays ‘cause she’s got to stay,’’ the old fisherman de 
clared. ‘‘On the bottom, she is." 

Rod whistled. “‘My eye! Is that it? Is she there for 
good? Will she break up?” 

‘‘Aw, naw," said the old man. ‘‘She's jest teched 
Shoal and sand it is. Fools, friskin’ in without pilot 
They'll wait till high tide at midnight an’ float on their 
way.” 

High tide at midnight! Rod stood paralyzed by a 
swift rush of thoughts that swept him. Plan after plan 
sped by and was discarded. Then Rod wheeled to the 
old man and, pulling almost all his money from his 
pocket, said: 

‘Would this be enough to get you to do something for 
me? A simple enough thing, and I swear it'll get you 
into no trouble.” 


HEY talked there on the lonely beach in the deep 
ae twilight, and at last the old man nodded his 
untidy gray head in grudging assent. Rod snatched 
from his pocket that letter he had been writing so long 
to his mother, added an explanatory postscript, and 
delivered it over to the fisherman, who promised to post 
it at the earliest opportunity. Rod had learned that 
there was no telegraphic communication with civiliza 
tion from this forgotten spot, but he was still unaware 
that the mail boat which touched at Noose Landing did 
so only twice a month. He had confident visions of his 
letter speeding within a day or two on its way to his 
mother and setting at rest her frenzied speculation 
How long it seemed till full dark! Rod paced the 
sand, gnawing the hard bread the old man had brought 
him, trying vainly to see his watch. At last it came 
that dead hour between last afterglow and moonrise 
Deep darkness and silence all over Kip'’s Arm. Silence 
too on the watér as Rod and the old fisherman quietly 
launched one of the skin canoes and, placing in it a pack 
age of food, pushed off into the night. The paddle ma le 
no noise; the canoe glided like a floating leaf, black in 
the black, under the stern of the Miraflores. It stole 
along her quarter until Rod’s groping hands caught the 
first of a series of small iron rungs that scaled her wall 
side. His packet hooked to his belt, Rod stepped clear 
of the canoe, crawled up the giddy way, hand over hand, 
until his eyes were on Jeck level. He clung with numb 
fingers while Rankin and the first mate strolled slowly 
by, the bowls of their pipes glowing like little bobbing 
stars. No one else was to be seen. Rod slid over the 
bulwark, lay flat, crawled behind the funnel, crouched 


in the velvet shadow of the deck-house. He had de- 
cided upon his hiding-place—under-the roofed canvas of 
one of the lifeboats. They .were slung so high that it 
was not easy to see into them. He chose one far aft, 
so that it was not even directly commanded by the bridge. 
A quick foot on the bulwark, and he was in—just in time, 
as Rankin and his companion turned and began walking 
toward the stern again. He crouched in the blackness 
that smelt of paint and rope and mouldy canvas, his heart 
ise wildly. The plan he had formulated was so 
ar accomplished. Heaven only knew how much farther 
he would be able to carry it. There in the twilight of 
Kip's Arm he had decided firmly that he would rejoin 
the Miraflores and bend every energy toward frustrating 
Crowder and Hubbard. Cowering now in his narrow 
hiding-place, he thought himself a fool to imagine that 
he could cope with the plans of these malefactors single- 
handed. But at least he might be able to do something 
for Victory—help her, somehow, to escape her present 
life and enter into her rightful heritage. Well—if he 
failed in one, he might succeed in the other. At any 
rate, it was great adventure. That magical mail, which 
his logic had not stopped to reason out, would explain 
everything to his mother, and he would be free to carry 
on with this perilous quest. For the first time the possi- 
bility of reward entered his mind. If he should be able 
to bring about the arrest of the thieves, he supposed there 


Then Rod wheeled to the old man and, pulling almost all his money from his pocket, said: 
enough to get you to do something for me! 
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would be a reward. It might be as much as a hundred 
dollars—for all those diamonds. That would be won 
derful for his mother. Then he laughed at himself. So 
likely he'd be able to pull off anything of thar sort 
like those storybook lads! Lucky if he got off with his 
skin, now. He pulled Jan's coat around him, for it was 
cold. Well, it was too late to get off now, for the Mira 
flores was coming alive. The tide was full; she was 
riding free. Clang! went her engine-room bell, and her 
engine woke again, her screws thrashed, the water hissed 
away astern. She was under way once more, bound for 
that unknown port, and Rod, poor fool that he was, 
had stowed away aboard of her! 

He woke from uneasy sleep to find cold rain drenching 
his marrow quarters. The canvas cover pulged and 
dripped above him with a pool of collected water. Stiff, 
cramped and very hungry, he squatted on a thwart of 
the lifeboat and raised the canvas a little on the seaward 
side. By the ray of feeble gray light admitted, he opened 
his packet of food and munched resolutely on a piece of 
red | bread and a strip of dried fish. Soon thirst beset 
him: more and more urgently, and he sucked up a little 
rain water that had run in and settled in a fold of the 
canvas. He was on the port side of the ship, but, peering 
out, he could no longer descry land. Now that the 
Miraflores was so far on her way perhaps he might 
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Next moment Addison was nearly knocked off his feet by the sudden outward rush of the angry condor 


FTER completing his studies at the 
Harvard Scientific School, my 
Cousin Addison became first i 
structor and afterward a profes 
sor of zodlogy at Yale University 
But all through his boyhood at our old farm 
in Maine he had been quite as much interested in mineral- 
ogy as in birds, beasts, or insects, and before he left home 
had made a considerable collection of mineral specimens 
from the rocks and ores of our county. 

Before long he had attracted the attention of Louis 
Agassiz, at Cambridge, Massachusetts, and was induced 
to study zodlogy for two years under this celebrated 
naturalist. As a result of this course, he received his 
appointment at Yale, but in his heart he always retained 
that early fondness for minerals and for specimen- 
hunting. One of his early triumphs in mining I told you 
a few months ago in ‘‘Harder than Pharaoh's Heart.”’ 

One of the first calls for his services in this line took 
him to the Ozark Mountains, in southern Missouri, 
where certain local interests believed that they had 
discovered silver and had erected a smelter. Addison 
was easily able to demonstrate to them that what they 
had found was zinc instead of silver—a sad disappoint- 
ment at the time, though the discovery has since proved 
the beginning of a great industry. 

Another trip at about the same time took our mining 
expert to Black Lake in the Province of Quebec, where 
enthusiastic but ignorant persons believed that they had 
discovered an immense deposit of platinum, and were near 
the point of mobbing Addison when he informed them 
that the supposed platinum was nothing more valuable 
than asbestos 

But far more hazardous to him than the grief of the 
Canadians was the rage of three sharp prospectors in 
southern California who were endeavoring to sell a 
fraudulent gold mine. These fellow had blasted a tunnel 
that penetrated a nearly perpendicular cliff, probably 
with actual expectation at first of striking a profitable 
lead of gold-bearing quartz. Discovering no indications 
of the precious metal, however, they determined to re- 
coup themselves for their labor and expenses by a device 
afterwards notorious in the West and in Alaska. They 


procured ten ounces of gold dust and, loading a shot gun 
fired this into the jambs 


with it an ounce ata charge 


The Angry Condor 


By (. A. Stephens 


ILLUSTRATED BY HAROLD SICHEL 


of the tunnel and also into loose specimens of the rock, 
of which they had made a considerable heap at the 
entrance to the tunnel. The shining yellow particles 
penetrated the quartz and gave it an appearance of being 
rich in gold. 

Later the mine had been placed on the market and pur- 
chasers solicited in the usual way, a cash price of seventy- 
five thousand dollars being put on the property. 

As it chanced, the same mining syndicate that had 
sent Addison to the Ozark region now asked him to 
proceed to California and investigate this highly- 
vaunted gold mine—without previous announcement of 
his visit to the proprietors. 


E set off by the then new Pacific Railway, reached 

San Francisco, then journeyed mostly by stage to 

Sonora and thence walked up through the foot- 
hills into Fresno County, where the mine was said to be 
located; but he had difficulty in finding it, the region 
at that time being wild and little inhabited. 

He finally came upon a little cabin where a widow, 
named Hewitt, lived with her son, a boy of sixteen, and 
kept bees. In her younger days this Mrs. Hewitt had 
been a New Hampshire schoolmistress. Later in life her 
husband became an invalid from what was then termed 
““consumption’’; and they had come to the mountains of 
California in the hope of benefiting his health. But he 
had died, and, being quite without means, the courage- 
ous woman had resorted to bee-farming as a means of 
livelihood, first with a few hives, which—at the time of 
Addison's visit—had increased to fifty. 

The boy, patriotically named Abraham Lincoln 
Hewitt, was a fine strong youth and a worthy son of his 





mother. Addison liked him from the first 
day of their acquaintance. It was this 
young Abe Hewitt who had shown him the 
way to the mine; and it was at the Hewitt 
cabin that he was entertained during the 
three days he spent in Fresno County. 
His arrival at the mine was clearly a 
surprise to the three proprietors; and 
he did not fail to observe that they 
regarded him with distrust, prob- 
ably from his unannounced visit. 

But he entered upon his busi- 

ness pleasantly, informing them 

whom he represented, and asked 

since they wished to sell the 
property—to be allowed to look 
it over. To this request they 
assented, while expatiating at 
great length on the richness of 
the vein they had struck, then 
exhibited specimens of the gold- 
bearing quartz and afterward 
conducted him into the tunnel, 
which had to be inspected by 
lantern-light. 

The presence of gold was un- 
mistakable; and Addison had 
never heard of a ‘‘shot’’ mine. 
The trick was a new one in the 
annals of mining obliquity. 
He was puzzled. The forma- 
tion there was fot one in which 

he would have expected to find gold. Yet there it 
was—real gold in fair quantity. 

He was with the mine owners for several hours, con- 
versing easily, making inquiries about the country, say- 
ing that he was a stranger in California, and so forth. 
He was attempting to learn something of the miners, 
personally, and what had induced them to blast a tunnel 
into that particular formation. 

The prospectors zeplied to his questions shortly and 
appeared indisposed to be communicative. When Addi- 
son asked to take away specimens of the gold-bearing 
ore, they curtly refused to permit it. Nevertheless he 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE 160] 
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Form! James A. Payne, crack Western hurdler, 
gets off to a flying start 


to be runners and come to me for advice. The 

first thing I do for them, and the first thing 
I want todo for readers of ‘‘Sport’’ in The Youth's 
Companion, is to sound a word of caution. 

If you want to be a runner, never run too much. 
It is perfectly true that to become a runner of 
any ability a boy must do a lot of running. 
But it should be spread out over a long period, 
and never overdone at any one time. 

When I first began to run, we used to hear 
much more of promising youngsters who got 
burned out than we do now. Better methods of 
coaching and supervision have brought this 
change about. Not only is coaching more in- 
telligent, but where there used to be but one 
coach there are now a hundred. 

My own first training, for example, was abso- 
lutely wrong. At the age of fourteen I went out 
for my high-school relay team. We were pre- 


I my position, many poys tell me they want 





Diet for March 


LITTLE over a decade ago there flashed 

upon the cinder paths of America the 
greatest middle distance runner of all times. His 
name was Ted Meredith, who gives you the 
benefit of his many years of experience in the 
article ‘’Six Rules for Runners’ on this page 
this month. One thing that makes the name of 
Ted Meredith immortal in the history of the track 
is this: he performed the amazing feat of break- 
ing two world’s records in one afternoon. One 
record was for the quarter mile; the other was 
for the half. From the modest way he describes 
this achievement in his own article you would 
never realize how great his accomplishment was. 
During his college career he won these two 
events at every meet he participated in as well 
as at the intercollegiates. He was an Olympic 
champion on several occasions. 

Ted proved that he was a highly versatile 
runner into the bargain when, during a duel 
meet between Penn and Dartmouth, he entered 
and won both the dashes in remarkably fast time 
This year he has been appointed assistant to 
Lawson Robertson, the Olympic trainer, to 
handle the track candidates at his alma mater, 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

I asked Ted several questions about diet and 
training and what he said was so helpful that I 
am passing it on to you here without:change 


Proper Diet for the Runner 


“Generally speaking, an athlete may eat any 
kind of food in moderation. The type of food 
found upon the average family table does not 
differ greatly from that served on college train- 
ing tables. 

“Therefore the athlete, while in training, may 
allow himself a variety of healthful menus. But 
be must hold his appetite in check by eating 
slowly and with moderation, so that his stomach 
will at no time be overloaded or his digestive 
Organs taxed beyond their capacity. 

“On the day of the competition, he should 
eat two meals before going to the athletic field. 

[conTINUED ON PAGE 163] 


paring for the Penn Relay Carnival. Each day 
| would run at least two miles in preparing for 
a quarter-mile run. This was dead wrong. 
Fortunately, I had not done it long before I was 
warned to cut my training down, and so I suf- 
fered no ill effects. 

At present, coaches may use either of two 
methods in the early preparation of runners. The 
first is this: always keep under the distance for 
which you are training. If you are training for 
the mile, never run a full mile. The second is to 
jog slowly well over the distance and gradually 
cut it down. 

If you are under twenty, I advise you to follow 
the first method; if you are well over this age, 
the second may be safe enough and perhaps more 
effective. 

Pavlo Nurmi, the ‘flying Finn,”’ became great 
by dint of hard, grueling training at long dis- 
tances. Gradually he decreased his distances and 
increased his speed, and as the result of his 
tremendous endurance and his unflagging courage 
he now holds the records from a mile to ten 
miles. Joie Ray started out as a five-miler. The 
strength and endurance he developed in this 
running enabled him later co run more fast miles 
than any runner has ever done before. But not 
everyone is a Nurmi or a Ray, and I do not 
advise the methods which were so successful 
with them as being adapted to the average boy 
who wants to begin his career as a runner. 

There are a number of general rules which ap- 
ply to all running. The first rule deals with the 
matter of developing good form—something 
which every runner needs to consider carefully. 
The best rule to follow is: run naturally. There is 
no set form which can be made to apply to all 
runners. If you have natural ability and run 
in a natural style, you will soon hit on the 
correct carriage of your body. It takes practice 
—but that is what practice is for. 

I say there is no set form because there are al- 
most as many different physiques as there are 
runners. Berna, the former Cornell two-mile 
record holder, is six feet three inches tall; Joie 
Ray, holder of the indoor two-mile record, 
does not stand more than five feet seven inches. 
Where is the coach who could develop one form 
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By Ted Meredith 


Assistant Track Coach, University of 
Pennsylvania 


Six Rules for Runners 


Straight-from-the-shoulder advice from the greatest quarter-miler wh6 ever ran a race 





which would apply to 
both men? Yer both 
made fast time, and both 
ran well, although their 
forms could not have 
been more unlike. 

Many coaches tell be 
ginners to be careful of 
Ost motion. Motion 
takes time, and lost mo- 
tion loses time. When 
we speak of lost motion 
we mean allowing the 
foot to go too far back 
or to come up too far 
forward or to give too 
much swing to the arms 
I am very much inclined 
to think that all this will 
take care of itself if the 
beginner will just assume 
a natural style of run- 
ning. It is good, conscien- 
tious, unrelenting prac- 
tice that will eliminate 
the faults of lost motion. 
I very seldom say more 


First: Never 


form, 


legs. 


expect to win. 


Fifth: In 


you had tried. 





Here Are Ted Meredith’s 
Six Rules 


distance in practice. 


Second: Run naturally, and 
don’t be self-conscious about 


Third: Remember that your 
arms are as important as your 


Fourth: Start training grad- 
ually; you need three months of 
practice before any race you 


practice, 

leave the track feeling as if 
& 

you could have done better if 


Sixth: Never be discouraged; 
you need time as well as work. 


run your full 


always 





Ted Meredith 








than this to arunner, be- 
cause nothing destroys 
natural ability so quickly as self-consciousness. 
If in any sport you are always thinking of what 
you must do next, you find it almost impossible 
to do it correctly. 

The arms play a big part in running. They, 
too, should > held in a natural position. Do 
not keep them tense. You need them to aid 
your every stride. In the shorter distances, 
the arms are particularly important, and a 
runner must spend much time in keeping them 
up to the muscular development which the legs 
get through running. I have always advised 
runners to pull chest weights in the gym each 
day after running. 

With the facilities which a boy has today, 
there is no reason why his training period need 
be crammed into a month or six weeks, as mine 
was when I first started running. To be properly 
prepared, a runner should allow himself at least 
three months of training before he enters the 
big races in which he is aiming for victory. 
The start of training should be very gradual, and 
he need not necessarily run every day. In fact 
I advise against it. During the first three weeks 
it is necessary to practice only three or four 
days each week—and do not ever, after that, 
practice more than five days a week. 

In practice, always come off the track feeling 
that you could have done a little better if you 
had tried. If you follow this rule, you will al- 
ways have something stored up for the time 
when you must put forth your last final effort 
in a race. 

I still remember that in the best year I ever 
had during my career, the coach sent me off the 
track for the afternoon just when I felt 1 wanted 
to do some really hard training. It was in that 
way that he stored up energy which he knew I 
would need. As a result, I was able to win two 
intercollegiate championships in the same day, 
making records in both. If I had had my own 
way, I should have sapped a lot of that strength 
in training, and I do not think that I should ever 
have been able to do as well as I did later on in 
the season. 

And that is why I say: Be careful not to overdo 
the practice work. If you are training for the 
quarter-mile, make your speed tests for 350 
yards and then stop. If you are training for the 
mile, do your trials over three-quarters of a mile, 
and do not run that distance at any faster pace 
than vou think you can cover for the full mile 

And finally: Never be discouraged. Do not 
expect too much improvement to come over a 
short period. If it were easy to become a 


champion in running, it would not be worth 
while, and you wouldn't want to be. Nothing 
comes without work. And there must be time, 
too—time for all the work to soak in 
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HE beggar runs the legs off you,” said 

Vincent Richards recently at the completion 
of his eighteenth tennis match with Kozelul 
the Czechoslovakian, who tanks as the out 
standing professional tennis player of the world 
“He has the greatest pair of legs on any athlete, 
continued Richards, ‘‘due, no doubt, to his 
soccer and hockey playing. He is a star at both 
games." 

The longer you study sport the more you will 
become convinced that no one can be an athlete 
who lacks strong legs. And the further you 
investigate the more certain you become that 
speed of foot is the dominant quality 
Stars 

Ty Cobb and, before him 
the pair of professional base 
hold almost all records for le 
the big leagues, both attribu heir long and 
successful careers in the game to the strength of 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 163 
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The slope of Mount Hamilton, Calif., with the 
snowy peaks of the Sierras in the far distance. 
This photograph was taken through a red-ray 


filter 
M/48s is a moot question. Debaters who 
scan the list of arguable subjects have 
stricken out ‘Should women vote?’’ and ‘‘Is fly- 
ing practical,’’ but ‘‘Is Mars inhabited?"’ stands 
in 1929 as good for two sides and three judges. 
Mars is the one sky object, except our moon 





The 
ing through different ray filters; those directly above demonstrate 


how the principle is used in astronomy. 


has been used. 


and Jupiter, on which we can see rich surface de- 
tail. It comes nearer to us than any but Venus, 
the moon and the small asteroid Eros. Among 
the mysteries of the sky Mars has looked 
easiest to solve 

“You can’t prove it,’’ thunders back a mighty 
opposing side. 

Ic is time today to sift the truth about Mars, 
to prepare for revelations that may flash on us 
mankind first looks or photographs 
through the mammoth telescope planned in 
California 


when 


ictures at the top of this page show the effect of photograph- 


On the left is Mars, 
photographed through a red filter which cuts through the blanket of 
atmosphere surrounding the planet. On the right an ultra-violet filter 
In the center the two pictures have been cut in half 
and fitted together to measure the depth of the atmosphere of Mars 


If we look south any clear night this 
month, and follow out the great V of stars 
that points to the horns of the Bull 
(Taurus), on out to the edge of that con- 
stellation, Mars will be glowing. The 
planet is easy to recognize by its decided 
red tinge. Its two moons are named Phobos 
and Deimos (meaning Fear and Flight), 
discovered by Hall at Washington in 1877. 
Phobos swings about the planet three 
times daily, rising in the west. It is the only 
known moon with a period shorter than the 
rotation of its planet. The rotation of Mars 
is only a trifle slower than that of the earth, 
and therefore a spot seen on Mars one night 
will be visible at about the same time many 
nights after. A new face 
is before us about every 
twenty days. At each 
pole are caps of white 
during the Martian winter, 
which shrink to nothing 
as the season warms. In 
trying to prove this white 
substance to be snow, Rus- 
sell cites the disappearing 
of white areas seen near 
the sunrise limb as though 
they melt under the rising 
sun. 

Mars has dark patches 
once thought to be seas, 
but since they show no 
shine under sunlight, as would water, and 
show seasonal changes and also streaks, they 
seem more like vegetated land. There has also 
sometimes been observed a network of special 
markings peculiar for their straightness and a 
tendency to double. Schiaparelli, first noting 
the lines in 1877, named them canali, an 
Italian word that means channels. That this 
name was transferred rather than translated 
into English may have helped spread the much 
doubted fact that these lines are true canals 
dug by man-like creatures on Mars. That they 


In the Sky This Month 
Mars in March 
By D. H. and J. F. Chappell 


Lick Observatory, University of California 


are in some way artifically formed has been 
held by Lowell, and well argued against by 
A. R. Wallace, Arrhenius and others. 

To support life favorable temperature 
and atmosphere are acknowledged necessi- 
ties. Study of the heat on Mars has been 
made, the region near the equator at noon 
giving as high as 50° F. The make-up 
of the air is tested by passing the planet's 
light through a prism. Another atmos- 

heric study, to gauge depth, is being made by 
H. Wright: red filter photographs that 
deeply discern the planet, compared with violet 
filter ones that picture only the outer air en- 
velope. ‘ 

Whether or not we believe any animals or 
people live on Mars need not limit our concept 
of that possibility for the rest of the universe. 
Practically all thinkers today agree that life, 
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The same scene as on the left, taken on the same 
day but through an ultra-violet ray filter. 
Sierras have di 


The 
isappeared, and the entire back- 
ground has lost its detail 


so sturdy and tenuous a fact on this earth, has 
likely also developed elsewhere in the universe 
—if not on Mars, then on some other planet, 

oing about some other sun. We have as yet to 
or of planets around other suns, for the 
darkness and the distance hide them from us if 
they exist, just as we are likely also hidden from 
them, but new telescopes and new methods of re- 
search are constantly adding to our knowledge. 
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A map of Mars, drawn by Dr. R. J. Trumpler. Note the curious circular areas. The fourth from 
the left in the upper part of the map and the first from the left in the lower part are particularly 
interesting. They are known spepectively as Hellas and Elysium. Astronomers who have studied 


them for many years have found t 


: hat they are intersected by symmetrically arranged straight lines, 
and that the patterns which the lines form change from time to time. 
on these immense areas—Hellas is about 900 miles across, and Elysium 1200—the 


It has been suggested that 


artians may 


be attempting to communicate with other planets, and that in rom some similar design should be 


constructed on some vast level area like the Sahara Desert. If t 


e Martian designs should then 


change to match our own, the principle of communication would be well established. Unfor- 
tunately, the enormous expense of construction renders this scheme unlikely for some time to come 





A Great Soldier’s Fear 
The Companion’s Religious Article 


‘THE 


commander-in-chief of the Union armies 

the Civil War, we learn in W. E. Wood- 
biography, ‘Meet General 
Grant," was the slave of a curious superstition 
He never would retrace his steps 


ward's recent 


If he started anywhere, no circumstances 
could persuade him to turn back. Suppose he 
forgot his umbrella when leaving the house; he 


would walk round the block before reéntering 
his front door. If he country 
road searching for a particular place and dis- 
covered that in his ignorance he had passed it, 
he made a practice of continuing ated until he 
found a highway crossing his path; this he 
would use and by a wide circle finally come to 
his goal from the side he had first approached it. 
Psychologists may find in this trait the secret 
of his military At any rate, after the 
battle of Fort Donelson the initials of his name, 
U.S. Grant, were taken to mean ‘‘Unconditional 
Surrender Grant."’ Irresolution is ever an ex- 
pensive vice. Apparently General Grant, what- 
ever other weakgess he might be guilty of, 
never intended to fail at this point 

It is an open question whether in the realm of 


were on some 


success 


the spiritual life there is not too much retracing 
of steps. Men enjoy the same emotions over and 
over again rather than move out into new 


They are satisfied with the 
old and tried and familiar and comfortable in 
religion, whereas God in the interest of reality 
wants them to be pioneers, explorers, venturers. 
Piety sometimes faces backward when it ought 
to be facing forward, the glow of the dawn 
upon its countenance. God's orders to the soul 
are ‘Onward, Christian Soldiers Too few are 
the souls who hear and obey 

The famous pastor of the Pilgrim Fathers as- 
sured them that there was yet more light to 
break forth from God's Holy Word 


regions of fecling 


f 
Countléss 


sincere souls have proved this statement to be 
true in their own experience. The well-known 
Bible text, precious today for the comfort it has 
brought, may in the providence of God suddenly 
flash new meaning into the heart tomorrow. 
The ancient symbols and rituals of the Church 
may take on new serviceableness and worth if 
we approach them with a mood of expectancy 

God wants his children to grow. Growth 
means, not an eternal echoing of the old, but an 
outreach into the new. 

Prophets therefore have their place. They are 
the trail-makers of the human spirit, opening up 
areas of truth hitherto unexplored. Poets have 
their place, for the essence of poetry is to reveal 
ed woe beauties and profundities in the 
humdrum of daily life. Artists have their place, 
for art helps the eye to see and the soul to appre- 
ciate color and significance and romance and 
glory in an environment which otherwise might 
seem weary, stale, flat and unprofitable. 

Ulysses S. Grant was unwilling to travel a 
monotonous sentry-beat day after day in his 
father’s tannery; so he went to West Point. He 
hated war, never read a book on strategy, and 
yet became a military genius, as magnanimous 
in victory as he was unperturbed in defeat. If 
more of the Grant brand of superstition, with its 
unwillingness eternally to retrace old steps, 
characterized religious faith today, perhaps that 
faith would ascend to loftier levels of joy and 
achievement. 


Painful Tongue 
The Companion’s Medical Article 
W HATEVER part of the body is the seat of 


soreness or pain, it always seems as if the 
pain would be more tolerable and less crippling 
elsewhere; but the tongue is really one of the 
worst places, for it is so movable, and its move- 
ments are sO necessary in speaking and eating, 
that one can seldom forget its existence if it is 
uncomfortable. 








These fragile and beautiful rotifers and their 
associates are blown in glass. The oniprants 


of which these are the models are on 
one-millionth as large 


y one 
There are numerous conditions causing pain 
in the tongue, some only temporary, others last- 
ing and apparently interminable. A sharp pain 
on the under surface of the tongue may be 
caused by the blocking of the duct of a salivary 
or other gland. If the stoppage is due to in- 
flammation of the duct, the pain comes on 
gradually and with increasing intensity; if due 
to the passage of a concretion from the salivary 
gland, it will be sudden in onset, usually while 
one is eating. In inflammation of the tongue 
the pain is continuous; it is first noticed at a 
meal and ceases when the tongue is at rest, but 
it soon returns, and the ache becomes steady. 
At the same time the tongue swells, and its move- 
ments are stiff and difficult. The inflammation 
may result in an abscess, and then the pain will 
be increased and become throbbing. is acute 
inflammation usually cures itself in a few days. 


Another form of errs ne painful tongue is 
due to chronic inflammation. When this in- 
flammation is chronic from the outset, and does 
not follow the acute condition above described, 
the earliest symptom will be pain or discomfort 
at the tip or along the edge of the tongue, as if 
it had been scalded; soon this soreness extends 
over the entire surface and the organ aches in its 
very substance. The pain is greatly increased 
by hot or spiced foods and by speaking and chew- 
ing. There may occasionally be light-colored 
ange at the tip or on the back of the tongue, 

ut ordinarily there is nothing to indicate 
trouble except the pain. The inflammation is 
due to an infection, perhaps from some focus 
in the teeth or tonsils, and it can be cured only by 
finding the cause and removing it, or perhaps by 
a vaccine, 


What Is a Rotifer? 


Glass Figures Show You the Answer 
EEUWENHOEK, the great Dutch scientist 


who invented the microscope as we know it 
today, discovered some centuries ago that a drop 
of pond water, however pure and clean it might 
look, always contained myriads of minute fiv- 
ing creatures. In his letters to the Royal Society 
of London he supplied drawings and descriptions 
of them which are still remarkably accurate. 
These creatures are known as rotifers, and in 
the American Museum of Natural History an ex- 
hibit dealing with them and their associates has 
recently been opened. It represents a half-inch 
of pond bottom, magnified one million times. 
The creatures eagles have been modeled in 
lass by Hermann O. Mueller, the famous glass- 
lower of the museum. So accurately and skill- 
fully have these been made that every detail of 
the original has been reproduced. To lend a fur- 
ther air of realism to the exhibit, the group has 
been delicately tinted in the exact colors of 
nature. 
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The Alamo, once the scene of a famous siege, 
now a state museum 


Remember the Alamo! 


But Now a Garage Stands Next Door 
MORE than two hundred years ago a band of 


Franciscan missionaries built a group of 
buildings in a territory which was later to be 
known as a part of Texas. Like all Franciscan 
missions, it was given a name, that of San An- 
tonio de Valerio. By 1793 the mission had be- 
come a fort and was renamed Fort Alamo. 

During the war which the inhabitants of Texas 
waged against Mexico for their independence, it 
became of great importance. In February, 1836, 
when held by a garrison of 140 men under the 
command of Col. William B. Travis, it was at- 
tacked by a Mexican army under the notorious 
Santa Anna. For ten days the Mexicans bom- 
barded the fort. The tiny garrison sent out 
futile appeals for help; the only reinforcement 
they received was a band of thirty-two men. 
Finally the walls were breached, and the Mexi- 
cans stormed the fort. Twice they were re- 
pulsed, but on the third assault they succeeded 
in reducing the heroic defenders to five, who were 
taken prisoners and promptly butchered by Santa 
Anna. Among those who died in the defense of 
the Alamo were two of America’s greatest 
frontiersmen, Col. David Crockett and Col. 
James Bowie. 

‘Remember the Alamo!"’ became the battle- 
cry of Texan independence and brought Ameri- 
cans from all parts of the Southwest to aid in the 
rebellion. A few weeks after the massacre, Santa 
Anna was captured at San Jacinto, and the Mexi- 
can power was broken. 

In 1913 the city of San Antonio, named after 
the early mission, began to restore the Alamo. 
Today it is used as a museum and contains many 
old documents, weapons and other relics of the 
eventful early history of Texas. It stands in a 
busy district of the city, surrounded by stores and 
filling stations, a constant reminder of one of 
the state's greatest traditions. 


A Strange Lion Hunt 
Not in the Jungle, but the Sewer 
A CURIOUS adventure with a lion which oc- 


curred in Birmingham, England, is recalled 
by Mr. E. H. Bostock, one of the famous family 
of animal trainers and circus men, in his book 
‘*Menageries, Circuses and Theaters.” 

Wombwell’s circus was exhibiting in Bir- 
mingham, when one of the lions, a rather dif- 
ficult beast to manage, broke out of his cage, the 
door of which was insecurely fastened. He 
dashed through the menagerie tent amidst a 
wild panic on the part of the spectators, and got 
loose outside. At length he came to Aston 
Brook, which at that point was turned into the 
city sewers. The frightened animal plunged into 
the dpening and was gone. For three days he 
inhabited the sewers, and could not be dis- 
lodged. 

Finally, late on a Saturday night when the 
streets were deserted and everything was quiet, 
a determined lion hunt was begun. All the 
openings of the sewers were closed, except the 





one where the beast had entered, and in front 
of that the wagon in which he had been crated 
was drawn up, so that he could escape from the 
sewer only 4 entering his cage. Men were 
stationed at every manhole for a mile or more, 
and then Fred Bostock, manager of the circus, 
with three trusted men and a great boar hound, 
Marco, descended into the sewer. They crawled 
along on hands and knees in the darkness and 
the slime, not knowing when they might come 
upon the fugitive. 

Presently Marco began to bark and growl, and 
a little way ahead the men could see two green- 
ish-red eyes gleaming in the darkness. Bostock 
stopped, sent back word that the lost had been 
found, and instructed his men to descend into 
the near-by manholes, so as to surround the lion 
and if possible drive him back toward the en- 
trance where the cage stood. Ropes with slip 
nooses were also dropped into all the manholes 
in the neighborhood. 

Then Bostock and his men moved forward 
again, blowing horns, exploding cartridges and 
discharging Roman candles which they had 
brought with them, and making all the rumpus 
they could—which in that confined space was 
plenty. Before the lion could be frightened into 
flight, the boar hound, Marco, rushed forward 
to engage him, and there was a short but furious 
fight in which the dog was nearly killed. 

Mr. Bostock then took off his heavy jackboots 
and crawled forward toward the lion. He meant 
to hit him across the nose with the boots, and in 
order to protect his head against a possible blow 
of the lion's paw he put over it a heavy iron pail 
in which the cartridges and Roman candles Pad 
been brought into the sewer. He fearlessly ap- 
proached the lion and made a pass at him with 
the jackboots. The beast growled, but refused 
to move. At the next blow with the jackboots 


the pail tumbled off Mr. Bostock’s head and 
rolled, clanging, down the sewer. 

In a flash the lion was gone; that racket had 
frightened him at last. When they came upto 
him they found that his hind legs had caught 
in one of the slip nooses that had been lowered 
from a manhole, and he was dangling there im- 
potently, but roaring as loudly as he knew how. 
At Mr. Bostock's orders the cage wagon was 
brought and placed over the manhole. The ropes 
were run through it and out at the other end. 
A dozen men tailed on to them, and in this most 
undignified fashion the king of beasts was drawn 
wrong end foremost out of his prison and into 
his cage. 


Ink and Water Mystery 
The Best Trick of the Month 


HIS is a very interesting trick, and one that 
is highly effective, as it has several factors 
that are deceiving to the spectators 

In appearance, the trick is a transformation 
but a transformation that seems virtually impos- 
sible. A glass of ink is used at the outset, and 
the performer commences by dipping a blank 
card into the glass and bringing it out stained 
with ink, thus demonstrating the natural quali- 
ties of the writing fluid. 

The glass of ink is covered with a bandana 
handkerchief. The magician then removes the 
handkerchief very easily, rolls it up and tosses 
it aside, while the spectators gaze in astonish- 
ment; for the glass of ink has changed to water, 
and a goldfish is swimming in the glass! 

The presence of the fish proves cither that 
goldfish can live in ink, or that this goldfish 
arrived at the instant the water took the place 
of the ink. The staining of the card proves the 
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A weird Javanese marionette 


MUCH of the drama of the Orient leans heavily 
on the use of masks. The type of Japanese 

lay known as the No uses a very beautiful and 
Pighly finished type, while the Chinese prefer 
those which are grotesque and terrible. The 
Javanese use neither, but have developed masks 
and puppets which are so far distorted that 
nearly all realism has been lost. 

In the type of Javanese play known as the 
Topeng masks are always used. The panto- 
mime of the actors is helped out by a sort of 
recitation supplied by a person known as a 
Dalang. It is the Dalang who manages every 
detail of the drama, and who recites the play 
itself in the Kawi language, a tongue under- 
stood only by the initiated. In this respect 
an ancient Javanese play is simi- 
lar to a Chinese; neither can 
be understood wens ore 
ous study and a knowledge of 
the play itself, since the lan- 
guage used is not that of the 
common people. In addition 
to the masks, the actors wear 
elaborate and highly conven- 
tionalized costumes. On only 
one occasion do they abandon 
the masks—upon appearing be- 
fore the sovereign. In these 


royal performances it is also 


Drama in Java 
Where Masks and Marionettes Help 


necessary for them to learn their parts, and the 
Dalang’s recitation is dispensed with. 

The marionettes are ne types, the Way- 
ang-Purwa, which includes characters from the 
earliest periods of Javanese history, and the 
Wayang-Gedog, whose characters belong to a 
later period and which includes the story of the 
adventures of Panjii, the most popular of 
Javanese heroes. As in the Topeng, a Dalang 
supplies the necessary recitation. With the 
first type of Wayang, an orchestral set called 
the Gamelen-salindro is used; with the second, 
a louder and more raucous one, the Gamelen- 
pelog. 

The Dalang recites the ancient Kawi poetry, 
supplies the Javanese translation, makes up the 
incidental dialogue between the characters, 
manipulates the puppets and regulates the tone 
of the music with a small hammer. Usually he 
owns his own marionettes, and supplies his own 
orchestra. Javanese nobles and chiefs are ac- 
customed to include a Dalang among their 
suites, together with sets of masks and mari- 
onettes 

Like the minstrels and skalds of ancient 
Europe, the Dalang is a repository of all the 
legends and fables of the country. He uses no 
books and depends solely on his own imagi- 
nation and the material which has come to him 
from his predecessors. 

His orchestra is far from musical to our ears 
The music is carefully played and constructed, 
but the intervals used are so far different from our 
own that the effect is much like bedlam. Per- 
haps you have heard a Japanese phonograph 
record played, with its strange screeches and dis- 
sonances, and if so you will have a good idea 
of what music all through eastern Asia is like 
Gongs of wood and metal supply most of the 
noise; they are helped out by other percussion 
instruments and a great assortment of primitive 
viols and similar stringed instruments 
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Three characteristic masks from Java 


jnk is black, but certain shrewd observers may 
suspect it to be a chemical solution. The pres- 
ence of the goldfish, however, shows con- 
clusively that there are no chemicals in the 
water; and the whole trick, when performed 
correctly, is quite mystifying. 

The transformation is accomplished with the 
aid of a lining of black silk, 
which fits the glass neatly. 
The lining is really a cylinder 
—it has no bottom; and when 
it is set inside the glass and 
the glass is filled with water 
the result is what appears to 
be real ink. = 

The. lining has a thread 
attached, with a button on 
the loose end. The button 
hangs over the rim of the 
glass. To change the ink to 
water, simply cover the glass 
with the handkerchief. Grip 
the button through the cloth, 
remove the silk lining with 
the handkerchief, and roll up 
the cloth. The result will be 
water instead of the supposed 
ink 

The problem of the goldfish 
is not difficult. The fish is 
there all the time. The lining 
has no bottom; it slides out 
of the glass and leaves the fish }} 
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On one side, the card is “d =- | 
stained black, nearlyto the top = 











When the performer shows the 
card, he exhibits the blank side 
only. In dipping the card into 
the ink, he calmly turns the 
card around, so that when it is 
removed it appears to have 
been stained—and even seems to drip with ink. 
This is a subtle touch that makes the trick seem 
convincing. 


How the ink 


and water trick 
is performed 


How Strong Is a Vacuum? 
Testing the Force of High Air Pressure 


OME of the forces exerted by air or water, 

under perfectly natural conditions, are so 
great as to seem almost incredible unless they 
have been experienced. A British Admiral 
B. M. Chambers, C. B., in his book of reminis- 
cences called ‘Salt Junk" tells of one singular 
case of the kind that he witnessed in Malaysia 

It was near the port of Penang, which is sup- 
plied with water through a pipe line from a reser- 
voir more than a thousand feet above the town 
As we passed the pool, says Admiral Chambers, 
the guide showed us the pipe intake, through 
which water was running. There was a grating 
over the inlet. He told us that a few years before 
a Chinaman had bathed in the pool. He had 
by chance put his back against the place where 
the water flowed away. The tremendous pres- 
sure of atmosphere caused by the fall of water 
in the pipe and the resulting vacuum had 
crushed him to death. It was something like 
the pressure ot a ton upon his chest. 

Shortly afterward two men in the club at 
Penang were disputing about this story. One 
of them, an engineer, tried to explain how the 
pressure would be in such a situation. The other 
was frankly unbelieving. No mere suction 
could have any such effect, he was sure. Finally, 
he wagered one hundred dollars that he could 
place his shoulders against the inlet, and re- 
move them without difficulty or inconvenience 

Away the two men rode to the spot, in the 
moonlight. The incredulous one undressed, 
jumped in and put his back against the inlet. 
In a moment he was suffering and crying for help. 
The engineer had thoughtfully brought a ham- 
mer along in his pocket. He broke the pipe 
and saved his friend's life 





OU have read these Miscellany pages. 

How would you like to contribute to them? 
Every month The Companion collects inter- 
esting and unusual pictures and short articles 
from all over the world. Study these pages 
carefully, and then see if you have not photo- 
graphs or other material which you think 
might interest your thousands of fellow read- 
ers. If you have, send them to The Miscellany 
Editor, care The Youth's Companion, 8 Arling- 
ton St., Boston, Mass. All material accepted 
will be paid for at our usual rates. Unavail- 
able material will be returned only if a 
stamped self-addressed envelope is enclosed. 
All photographs should be accompanied by a 
brief description, and articles should not 
exceed two hundred and fifty words. 
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At Britain’s Hollywood 
A Glimpse Behind the Scenes 


PPONE is a gigantic 
switchboard in an 
English movie studio 
at Elstree. It is a so- 
called “sunlight 
switchboard,” be- 
cause of the huge 
voltages and power- 
ful lights which it 
controls Photo by 
Wide World) 


Wash Day 


For Locomotives 





ABOVE is a scene photographed in a loco- 
motive repair-shop. You aren't apt to think 

of washing-soda as a means for cleaning loco- 

motives, yet this pair of drivers is being lowered 

into a pit of boil 

lated dirt and grease 


ing soda to remove accumu- 
(Photo by Underwood) 
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A Scientific Dish-Smasher 
The Government Breaks China 


OMETIMES sci- 

ence becomes 
sure fun, It must 
be that, for Dr. 
A. N. Finn of the 
U. §S. Bureau of 
Standards, shown 
above with an 
impact machine 
which shows, by 
means of a scale and 
a weighted pendu- 
lum, how much 
to break chinaware. (Photo by 





force it takes 
Underwood 


The Deadliest Gas! 
A Few Pounds Would Kill Cities 
BOVE is a view of Dr. Hilton Ira Jones, taken 
Doctor Jones is the latest 
chemist to describe a gas known as cacodyl iso- 


said to be the most deadly ever dis- 


Photo by Wide World 


in his laboratory 


cyanide 
covered 





Paper from Cornstalks 

A Newspaper Prints on It 
BOVE you see a newspaper pressroom at the 
historic moment when copies of the news- 


paper were successfully run through on paper 
made, not from wood pulp, as is most news- 


print, but from cornstalks. This newest tri- 
mph of the organic chemist may revolutionize 
the making of paper for newspapers and maga- 
ines Photo by Wide World 


Underwater Safety Achieved at Last 
The Reconditioned S-4 Is Sunk and Salvaged 


How would you like to be towed [% 
out to sea in the motorless, | 
engineless hull of a submarine and 
sunk in over a hundred feet of icy | 
sea water? There are lots of things | 
more comfortable to do, but the mem- | 
bers of a volunteer crew recently sub- 
jected themselves to just such treat- 
ment. And that sort of sacrifice is 
the price of progress and of safety. 
For this courageous crew was the 
means of demonstrating the complete 
success of the new safety appliances 
with which the hull of the S-4 is now 


equipped. 











One submarine 
safety ap liance, the 
‘lung,’ bee already 
been described on a 
March of Science 
page. The lung is 
a light and simple 
device, weighing 
only about two 
pounds. Fastened 
to the nose and 
mouth, it will per- 
mit aman to breathe 
under water for a 
long enough time to make his escape 
from a sunken submarine. The top 
— in this group shows a 

avy diver emerging from the new 
“safety hatch’’ of the S-4, wearing 
the ‘‘lung.”’ 

The second photograph shows the 
volunteer crew whose members sub- 
mitted themselves to being sunk in 
the cold, dark hull of the S-4 so that 
the safety devices might be tested 
under exactly the conditions they 
would have to meet in an emergency. 
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The third photo- 
graph shows still 
another new devel- 
opment designed to 
make under-water 
craft less hazard- 
ous. It shows a 
group of valves to 
which “‘blowing 
lines’’ have been at- 
tached so that air 
pressure can be used 
toclear flooded com- 
partments of water. 

The final photo- 


, 





oy 
~ 
} moe 


+ graph shows a Navy diver —' 
from the water after having worke 
| on the outside of the S-4's hull to at- 
tach lifting chains to the ‘‘pad eyes’’ 
with which she is equipped. Until 
the application of these eyes, a sunken 
submarine unable to rise by itself could 
be lifted only by chains which were 
looped under the hull—and it often 
took days to tunnel under her deeply 
enough to permit 
the chains to pass. 
The “‘pad eyes’’ of 
the S-4, however, 
will permit a diver 
to attach the lifting 
chains directly to 
the sides, thus sav- 
ing days of work. 
Despite bad weath- 
er, it took only 
two days to raise 
the S-4 after she had 
been deliberately 
sunk off Block Is- 
land, R.I. (Photo by 


International) 





Fast Progress on the Greatest Bridge 
But Three Years, Still, Before It Opens 


ELOW is a striking view of the great masses 

of concrete, which bridge engineers call 
‘‘anchorages,"’ that will hold the cables of the 
greatest suspension bridge in the world—which 
is now beginning to take shape across the Hud- 
son River, linking upper Manhattan, in New 
York, with the Palisades in New Jersey. From 
these anchorages the cables will rise over the 
great tower of which the bottom can be seen 


in the photograph, and dip gracefully over the 
river in a ‘‘catenary’’ curve, holding up the 
bridge floor. The new bridge will have an un- 
broken span of 7,800 feet across the Hudson, and 
its towers will rise to a greater height (500 feet) 
than most skyscrapers. It will cost the unprece- 


dented sum of $60,000,000 to complete and 
will not be finished until 
International ) 


1932. (Photo by 











The Obedient Locomotive 


It Knows Its Master's Voice 


HE toy locomo- 

tive in the fore- 
ground of the pic- 
ture above is con- 
trolled altogether 
by a voice. Sensi- 
tive relays are the 
secret. (Photo by 
Wide World) 


Avast! 
New Style Bos'n |e — 
BaITIsH ships are rapidly being equipped with 

loudspeakers which will instantaneously 
convey orders from any central point all over the 


ship. A typical speaker is shown at the right. 
(Photo by Keystone) 








A Lawn-Mower for Harbors 
Los Angeles Tries Out New Device 


EA-WEED on , 

harbor bottoms 
often proves a seri- 
ous hindrance to 
navigation. In Los 
Angeles harbor the 
problem of remov- 
ing it is solved by 
the device shown 
above. It consists of 
blades carried on an 
endlesschain. (Photo 
by Wide World) 





Iodine Instead of Forceps 
A New Invention for Saving Teeth 


IF you have an abscessed tooth today your 

dentist will probably want to pull it. If the 
machine developed by N. F. Clayton, who is 
shown with it above, proves successful, dentists 
will inject iodine into the root of an abscessed 
tooth, and cure it without extraction. (Photo 
by Wide World) 











Mechanical Office Boys 


They Will Speed W ork in a NewBuilding 


JN the huge new building of the New York Life 

Insurance Company, seven miles of pneu- 
matic tubing have been installed. These tubes 
connect 110 different stations throughout the 
building, and will eliminate the use of many 


Office boys. (Photo by Wide World) 
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Homage to Orville Wright 
The Pioneer of Aviation is Honored 


T was in December, 1903, that Wilbur and 

Orville Wright achieved the first successful 
mechanical flight in a craft that was heavier 
than air. Recently more than two hundred dele- 
gates of the International Civil Aéronautics 
Conference met at Kitty Hawk to honor the 
illustrious and immortal brothers. The photo- 
graph above shows Orville Wright Cleft) and 

nator Hiram Bingham standing before a tablet 
which marks the site of the first historic take- 
off. (Photo by Wide World) 


~~ 


The World’s Strangest Airplane 
But Will It Ever Fly? 


BOVE you see what is certainly one of the 

strangest craft which anyone has ever 
imagined will take to the air. The inventor, 
Paul Maiwurm, shown in the foreground, calls 
it a “‘flyworm."’ The photograph, which 
shows the uncovered framework of the machine, 
gives you a clear idea of how revolutionary the 
flyworm is in design. The cylinder below the 
wings is to be equipped inside and out with fins 
and revolved by an eighty-horsepower motor. 
The inventor expects the cyclonic whirl which 
thus develops to furnish both the forward thrust 
and the upward pull. (Photo by Underwood 
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The Smallest Biplane 
Aircraft in Miniature 
THE photograph above shows Ted Jenks of 
Los Angeles, with his Meteorplane, the small- 
est biplane ever built for practical flying. Ic 


has a wing spread of only 144 feet and is but 12 
feet long and 444 feet high. (Photo by Underwood) 


Eagle’s-Eye View 
The Highest Photograph Ever Taken 


‘THE patchwork below takes in no less than 
thirty square miles of territory. It was 
taken in Ohio at a height of more than seven 
miles, — than a photograph has ever been 
ly taken before. (Photo by Wide World) 
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| The Flight of the Question Mark 


A Spectacular Record Smasher 


N these center columns you see the 

Army endurance plane Question 
Mark, which not so long ago com- 
pleted what was in many ways the 
most spectacular flight yet recorded 
in the history of aviation. She rose 
from the Metropolitan Airport in Los 
Angeles to remain in the air for the 
unprecedented time of 150 hours, 40 
minutes and 15 seconds—or six and 
one-quarter days. 

The Question Mark now has the 
proud distinction of having bested 
the records of not only all heavier- 
than-air craft but dirigibles as well. 
When the British dirigible R-34 
crossed the Atlantic, her flight occu- 
pied 108 hours. The German dirigible 
Graf Zeppelin was in the air 111 hours 
on her more recent flight. The pre- 


vious world record for endurance in the air was 
made by the French dirigible Dixmude, which, 
before she met her tragic end, remained aloft 
for 118 hours and 41 minutes. 

The Question Mark 
achieved its amazing flight 
largely through the perfection 
of new methods for refueling 
while in the air, even though 
flying at eighty miles an hour 
Our photograph shows 
simple the process seems. The 
refueling plane—which 
plied not only gasoline for the 
motors but food, reading mat- 
ter, letters, etc., for the crew 

is the upper biplane. The 
gasoline line from this is 
shown leading down into the 
fuel tanks of the lower mono- 


how 


sup- 


trouble until they 
than 11,000 miles 























plane, which is the 
Question Mark. Natu- 
rally, great skill on the 
part of both pilots was 
Necessary to keep the 
proper distance—to 
avoid all danger of col- 
lision yet to remain 
close enough to replen- 
ish the Question Mark's 
empty tanks. Not- 
withstanding this, it 
was found possible to 
refuel under the most 
unfavorable conditions 
Neither darkness nor 
bumpy air proved too 
much of a hindrance 
The three sturdy 
motors gave little 
had driven the plane more 
Previous abies trouble 


had been remedied by mechanics, but toward 





the close of the flight the 
motors had lost power to such 
an extent that a mechanic 
could not reach the wing 
motors by the “cat-walk”’ 
without disturbing the stabil- 
ity of the plane. The lower 
photograph shows the com- 
mander of the Question Mark, 
Major Carl Spatz, standing 
in front of the motors of his 
giant Fokker. He, Capt. I. C 
Eaker, Lieuts. H. A. Halverson 
and E. R. Quesada and Sergt 
Ralph Hooe were the heroes 
of the flight. ( Photos by Wide 
World 


When the City of Glendale Takes to the Air 
More News of This Puzzling Lighter-than-Air Craft 


ERHAPS, by the time these words reach you, 


Glendale, now almost completed in California, 
will have taken to the air on her first flight 
Here are two more photographs which show 




















what a unique craft she is. Her 
sheathing 1s made entirely of 
corrugated duraluminum. She 
is to driven -by steam. Her 
designer expects to make contact 
with the ground by means of ele- 
vators. And she will be pro- 
pelled by far from usual means. | 

The upper of the two photo- 
graphs shows the entire ship in 
a view taken from the stern. 
Note that her control and pas- 
senger cabins ate fastened direct- 
ly to the sheath—not suspended 
below it, as has been the more 


Fe 


usual practice. 
the all-metal steam-driven dirigible, City of Chief Engineer L. R 
culiar five-bladed blower propeller which will 
typical of her propulsion mechanism 


The lower ea a shows 
Hopkins holding the 


This 


propeller, or fan, will suck air in from in front 


of the dirigible and blow it out 
in the rear, and it is expected 
that by this means the City of 
Glendale will be able to achieve 
a speed of one hundred miles per 
hour—utilizing a principle much 
the same as you observe when 


the reaction of a rifle from 
which a bullet has just been 
fired ‘‘kicks’’ it against your 


shoulder. The City of Glendale 
is designed to have quarters for 
forty fone and her designer 
hopes to place her in regylar 
cross-continent service. (Photos 
by Underwood ) 









The Autogyro Comes to America 


The Windmill Plane Meets with 
Spectacular Success 


ERE is a close-up of Sefior Juan de la Cievra's 

famous autogyro—so far the one practical 
airplane built on the helicopter grincighs This 
autogyro is the first one to be flown in America 
The autogyro’s forward motion is accomplished 
by a motor and propeller of the usual design 
The wing surface, however, is extremely small, 
and the plane is sustained in the air and elevated _ 
or lowered largely by means of the huge fan 
which revolves horizontally above the cockpit. 

Photo by Wide World 





The Newest Airplane Motor 


No Connecting Rods, No Valve 
Tappets, No Cam Shaft 


A’ the right of the photograph above is Harry 

A. Palmer of Boston, Mass., who claims 
to have developed a practical airplane engine 
with less than half the usual number of working 
parts and weighing only $0 per cent as much as 
another engine of equal horsepower. The motor 
has no connecting rods, no valve tappets, no cam 
shaft, and no valve springs. Each cylinder has 
but one valve, and the motor fires on both 
sides of the piston. (Photo by Wide World 





First Complete Streamline Plane 


Highly Successful in Recent Test 


MERICA’S first 100 per cent streamline 

plane, in which every part is designed to 
offer the minimum resistance to the air, under- 
went recent highly successful tests in Los Angele 
It is shown in the photograph above and is sup 
posed to have made a speed of over two hundred 
miles an hour, with a smooth landing at forty 
miles an hour. The plane is of the low-wing 
design, with a spread of thirty-five feet. It is 
the design of M. C. Tunison, aéronautical en- 
gineer, well known for his work for the govern- 
ment during the war Photo by Wide World 
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When Are You Grown Up? 


OW can you tell when a boy or girl 
is really grown up? 


Not by clothes, as the Romans 
did. A boy of fourteen, nowadays, wears 
just about the same clothes as a man of 
thirty. Girls and their mothers wear 
things that look much alike. 

Not by years! Pitt was Prime Minister 
of Great Britain, and guided his country 
through a terrible emergency, at an age 
when many young men are still drudging 
along through law school. Mozart com- 
posed some of his immortal music at 
twenty; Napoleon ended the French Revo- 
lution at twenty-six, when most army 
officers are content to be second-lieuten- 
ants; Jenny Lind enraptured concert 
audiences at eighteen. 

On the other hand, we all know people 
of fifty or sixty who have never grown up 
at all. Their mental age remains that of 
small children; they have to be looked 
after, and taken care of, all their days. 

There seems to be one infallible sign by 
which you can tell maturity, when it 
arrives 

Wait for the day when your young 
friend stops saying: “‘I'll get even with 
So-and-So! I've got it in for him, and I'll 
get revenge!” 

Watch for the moment when he or she 
discovers that there is no time in a happy, 
successful life for petty grudges, resent- 
ments or feuds. 


A PECULIAR young man, still a child 

mentally, was not long ago elected, 
by a freak of politics, mayor of a historic 
American town. Actually, he is now 
thirty-two years old. But he has behaved, 
all his life, and all through his term of 
office, like a very young and very naughty 
boy! i 

For one thing, he granted himself *‘per- 
mission’’ to sell gasoline on a certain 
residential street on which, by town ordi- 
nance, gasoline pumps were forbidden. 
Although warned by grown-up people, he 
persisted until he was tried, found guilty, 
fined and sent to jail. When released, he 
made a speech which can be boiled down 
to this: “I know who my enemies are, and 
I'll get even with them.”’ 

The spectacle of a mayor serving a term 
in a jail is unusual in America, or any- 
where else, and we asked a wise old lady 
about him. She has known him for many 
years as a neighbor, and she said 

‘‘T am exasperated with him for hurting 
the good name of our town, but I am 
sorry for him, too. He has had!to make his 
own way in life, and has had almost no 
discipline. The same experience sweet- 
ened Lincoln and made him wise. It has 
soured this silly mayor of ours. Always in 
trouble through his own folly, he always 
thinks every man's hand is against him. 
The big word in his mind is ‘revenge.’ 
When people rebuke him, he takes it as a 
personal insult. His mind is a mass of 
grievances, and he seems to have no time 
whatever for anything but vengeance.” 

Does this description remind you of any 
boy or girl you know? 

If it does, and if the condition is in- 
curable, that boy or girl is headed straight 
for a life of disappointments, bitterness and 
failure. 


HE most successful people who ever 

lived have been far too busy looking 
ahead, and getting ahead, to have any 
time for small grudges. 

All of us remember the incident in 
Abraham Lincoln's life when he was in- 
sulted by one of his subordinates, General 
McClellan. Although urged to dismiss 
**Never 


this officer at once, he refused. 


mind,"’ he said ; “I will hold McClellan's 
horse, if he will only bring us victories.” 

History has written Lincoln’s name in 
large letters, and the smali-minded general's 
name in very little ones. One reason is 
that McClellan wasted time, trying to stand 
up for his own dignity. Lincoln could 
strike hard in defense of his rights. But he 
wasted no hours thinking how to defend 
his self-importance. 


WHEN America was a farm nation, with 

no large industries or big cities, the 
farmer who plowed straight was likely to 
think straight. He worked fifteen or six- 
teen hours a day and had little time in 
which to work up and gratify grudges 
against his neighbors. 

More and more, in modern times, we ate 
““huddling together in cities.’’ Large 
offices and factories are the rule. In every 
city, huge human beehives are springing 
up. And in every office that employs 
more than half a | people, there are 
several whose work is so light that the 
have time to feel underpaid and equoneall 

Such people are not grown up. Instead 
of working their way to better things, they 
sit all day planning revenges against each 
other, and against the boss. There is no 
more fertile soil on which to sow the seeds 
of lockouts and strikes, which are so costly, 
even ruinous, to all concerned. 

The very best cure we know for this 
state of mind was expressed by a very wise 
man—a doctor—who kept friends with 
everybody, amassed a fortune, and was 
knighted by his king. Said wise old 
Thomas Browne: 

“If thou must have thy revenge on thine 
enemy, heap coals of fire on his head, for- 
give him, and enjoy it. To forgive our 
enemies is a charming form of revenge, 
leaving our foes our friends. Fo ruminate 
upon evils and to make critical notes 
upon injuries is to add to our own tortures, 
to feather the arrows of our enemies, to 
lash ourselves, and to resolve to sleep no 
more; for injuries long dreamed upon at 
last take away all rest.’ 

Hot-headed people will not agree with 
these words. But no hot-headed person 
has ever had as much success in life, as 
much happiness, or as much fame as did 
the great old doctor who penned this 
shrewdest of shrewd advice. 


City and Country 


HE inauguration, now, of Mr. Her- 
bert Hoover as thirtieth President 
of the United States, takes place as 
the result of one of the most interesting 
and significant political campaigns that 
our country has ever seen. It well bore out 
the predictions of those who have watched 
American politics with eyes that pierce 
beneath the surface, and have not been 
misled by the candidates or the platforms 
of the moment. These predictions have 
been that the great political struggles of 
the future are more and more to be waged 
over the conflicting ideas and interests of 
the city dwellers and the countrymen. 
It is not unusual that this should be so, 
for the division between these two groups 
of citizens is a fundamental one and has in 
the past, again and again, determined the 
political history of other countries than the 
United States. From the very foundation 
of our country, the conflict has existed and 
has been recognized by the more intelli- 
gent and far-seeing of our public men. 
Jefferson was the original champion of the 
country dweller. He saw in him the only 
substantial support of the State, and he 





often expressed his dread of the effects 
that would follow the extension of manu- 
facturing and the growth of cities. Hamil- 
ton was, less consciously but quite as 
effectually, the champion of the towns. 
His policies looked to the encouragement 
of industry and the inevitable increase in 
the population of the cities, where only 
industry can be carried on, on a large scale. 

For a century or more the inherent dan- 
gers of the conflict were hidden. During 
all that time the United States was pre- 
dominantly rural. The cities grew, but 
only fast enough to furnish the markets 
ond cane the manufactured articles that 
the country needed. They were still con- 
scious of their dependence on the agri- 
cultural regions for their business; and 
most city men still had a rural or semi- 
rural background of principles and habits. 

That epoch in our history is passing. 
Industry has expanded enormously and 
grown conscious of its power. Its markets 
are no longer chiefly on the farms. It 
sells as much or more to urban or semi- 
urban communities. It even produces or 
can produce far more in the way of goods 
than the entire country can use, and it 
dreams of great foreign markets such 
as those that made British industry so 
wealthy in the last century. We. have 
scores of large industrial cities, full of peo- 
ple born and brought up among the brick 
and stone, who have no comprehension of 
country life, and little respect for rural 
tradition. 

Our governmental policies are largely 
directed to the further encouragement of 
manufacturing and commerce. The farmer, 
whose votes used to be so valuable that he 
could, to a considerable degree, depend 
on both parties to consult his interests, 
finds it harder and harder to get the ear of 
the politicians. You can see the diver- 
gence between city and country in the stub- 
born opposition to the farmer's favorite 
plans for increasing the returns of his busi- 
ness, in the opposite views of the great 
towns and the rural districts on prohibi- 
tion, in the disagreements about he ways 
in which taxes are to be laid, and the kind 
of taxes that are to be reduced or increased. 
In state legislatures, as well as in Congress, 
representatives from the cities almost in- 
variably look at things from a quite differ- 
ent point of view from the country mem- 
bers. 

The defeated candidate, ex-Gov. Alfred 
E. Smith, of New York State, presented an 
interesting puzzle to the electorate. Un- 
like the great founder of his party, he has 
been, if not the consistent champion of the 
city dweller, at least a born and bred ur- 
banite himself, and a man whose political 
ideas have always appealed more to city 
dwellers. Even before the Presidential 
election, his own state, as a state, con- 
sistently went against him, and his elec- 
tive terms as governor were usually 
brought about by the overwhelming vote 
which New York City gave him—which 
more than made up for his failure to cap- 
ture votes up-state. 

It was > throughout the election 
that the split between city and country 
was close to nation-wide. In one state 
Governor Smith captured almost every 
city of any size; the state went against 
him because the country districts over- 
ruled the cities. His vote in the Republi- 
can cities of Philadelphia and Chicago was 
unprecedentedly large. 

And so we have this anomaly: the Re- 
publican party, supposedly the chosen 
instrument of the industrial clement, 
showed a proportionately weaker strength 
in the great cities and won the election 
because of its showing in the farming dis- 
tricts of the North and West. The Demo- 
cratic party made only a feeble showing in 
the districts which it sliould have been 
expected to congrol, and even lost its grip 





on the mainly agricultural and rural South. 
The traditions of the Civil War and Re- 
construction periods still, in great measure, 
determined party alignments. But it looks 
as if they would not continue to do so 
much longer. Certainly they cannot, if 
another election should indicate that the 
threatened conflict between city and coun- 
try is actually coming to pass. 


Henry Ford on Drudgery 


N his recently published book, ‘‘My 

Philosophy of Industry,’’ Mr. Henry 

Ford declares his opinion that the 
problem of the home is ‘‘too much drudg- 
ery."’ He is confident that this drudgery 
can be wholly eliminated by the use of 
machinery, in the home and outside it. 

What would the members of an older 
generation say if they could inspect the 
modern home and then listen to Mr. 
Ford's criticism of it? They could not 
start a fire by scratching a match and 
turning a little handle. They had to get 
up early and build a fire of coal or wood. 
They had to dump dusty ashes and carry 
them down cellar, where they were de- 
posited in a leaky flour barrel. When they 
wanted a bath, or there was washing to be 
done, they had no faucet to turn. The 
water had to be pumped, pailful by pailful 
—and the pump was generally out in the 
back yard. They could not flood their 
rooms with mellow, restful light by 
flipping a little switch. There were a 
dozen dim and smelly kerosene lamps to 
be lit at night, and cleaned and filled in 
the morning. Nobody had heard of 
vacuum cleaners in their day. There were 
hours and hours of back-breaking work to 
be spent every day in keeping a home fit to 
live in. Our ancestors would stare if they 
could hear us complaining of drudgery. 

None the less, we agree with Mr. Ford. 
He takes the sane and sensible attitude 
that even a little drudgery is too much. 
Nothing will ever supplant the home as 
the great center of the family, but what- 
ever can be done to make the home more 
pleasant, more livable, more attractive, 
more conducive to real thought and real 
work will constitute a great forward step. 
If public laundries do all, not merely a part, 
of the washing, just that much time will 
be released for more useful occupations. 
If we use combustible plates and burn 
them up after we have used them, or if the 
mounting level of prosperity makes it 
possible for us to wash our present china 
electrically, as fascinating but rather 
high-priced machines now do, there again, 
minds and hands will be released for more 
useful tasks—or, for recreation, which is 
as essential to normal human beings as is 
sleep. 

There is the greatest difference between 
drudgery and work. One is nothing but a 
dull oak poeuiie attempt to keep our heads 
above the tide of daily affairs. The other 
is a real attempt, however humble, to 
further the progress of the world. ‘‘Work 
is worship,”’ said the monks of the Middle 
Ages—‘‘Laborare est orare.’’ It is one of 
the few Medieval ideas that are still of 
the greatest value in our modern world. 

If we are to be relieved of drudgery by 
the mechanical wonders which modern 
science and modern industry have created 
for us, only to fall into idleness and bore- 
dom, then we should be much better off 
without electricity, or steam, or gasoline, 
or any other of those sources of energy 
which man has trained to serve him. But 
if we form a true conception of what a 
release from drudgery can do for us, there 
is not one who cannot contribute the 
better His mite-toward making the world 
a finer place to live in. Mr. Ford has 
spoken sound, shrewd sense. 
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Jimmy made quick time to the next ridge, and 
when he reached its crest he saw the boat slide 
up the sand a little way and the oarsman ship 
the oars and rise so his feet. Then the one 
on the stern seat stood up and came forward as 
the’first one climbed out. Jimmy watched them 
moment, then walked on rapidly. They were 
unloading dunnage from the bow, the bigger 
boy receiving it as the other passed it out. 

When Jimmy saw them again, both had loads 
they were carrying up to the higher land, evi- 
dently intending to make camp there. They had 
lightened the bow and left cargo in the stern, 
without hauling the boat any higher on the 
sand, and the stern was out in the current so 
far that it would feel a tug or slow vibration 
that might mean trouble. Jimmy ran toward 
them, leaping obstructions and crashing through 
brush. The two boys dropped their burden and 
stopped to stare at Jimmy. He yelled at them 
with all his power and waved a hand toward 
the boat, which was slipping. Still they stared, 
and he yelled and waved again. 

Now one turned, looked and yelled as loudly 
as Jimmy. Both started running toward the 
beach, as the stem of the boat slid clear, and she 
started to glide down stream. Jimmy was still 
two hundred yards away, with rough ground be- 
tween him and the beach, his legs carrying him 
in long strides over logs, rocks and bushes. Now 
the idencicy of the pair was plain. The Kent 
boys, green, untutored in all the essentials of 
outdoor life, were running south along the shore, 
about to encounter the north end of a rocky 
stretch, while their boat was gently floating 
down river, stern first and the bow high, without 
its burden. 

The excited boys reached the rocky beach and 
leaped from boulder to boulder, trying to get 
ahead of the boat, so they could swim or wade 
to get a hand on it and end its flight. Jimmy 
came racing toward them in a wild hope that he 
might help in some way, he did not know how. 

Then the taller boy leaped far to reach ar ck, 
slipped, slid down half a leg length and tipped 
over abruptly, with a loud cry of pain and 
dismay. ‘eons called out in sympathy and put 
on steam until he was running recklessly, yet 
coolly, taking striding jumps, darting aside, 
then on a new angle to take advantage of any 
little chance to get by an obstruction, or secure 
a better landing-place. 

Ahead of him he heard the younger boy cry 
out in fear over the way his brother had wilted 
down after that first screech of agony. Then he 
went past the younger lad and out over the 
jumbled rocks like a goat, keeping his feet and 
balance by some miracle of agile footwork. So 
he came to the fallen one and took hold of his 
arm. The boy looked up at him from a white 
face and tried to smile, Sue his lips refused to 
shape themselves that way, and he gasped a 

little, though he was plucky. 





—_ 


He could make out the entire form of a fat and lazy fish 
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‘My leg—below the knee—it’s broken,”’ he 


said 


CHAPTER TWO 


Jimmy Faces a Catastrophe 


IMMY put his arms around the body of 
Willis Kent, the injured boy, to lift him, 
and spoke to his brother firmly and quickly. 

“Slip one hand under the leg above the knee 
and grip the calf with your other hand. Now 
lift steadily and gently, without letting the 
break slip. Up you come. Softly now, both 
legs together, and carry both gently. Out-to 
where you left your load. Steady, Walter.’ 

Slowly, cautiously they carried the boy and 
laid him down on the grass. Then Jimmy jerked 
a bundle open and shook out blankets. Spread- 
ing a couple, one on the other, he called Walter, 
and they shifted Willis to the better couch made 
by the blankets. Now Jimmy hasterted to get 
his gun from where he had dropped it; then he 
curved around to the sand beach, and there 
found a camp axe the boys had unloaded. With 
this he made haste to cut a small tree and split 
a short length into thin slabs. Then he made 
Walter sit on the ground and get hold .: the 
foot on the broken leg and pull. 

With careful fingers, he pushed the bone into 
position and forced the ends even. Then he ap- 
plied splints, making a temporary wrapping of 
his own belt. Taking the axe again, he ran 


among the bushes higher up the slope and found 
a short, thick one with brown bark and pale 
oo leaves—the moosewood bush with leather- 
ike bark that has always been the delight of 
boys for whip-making. Cutting it off at ground 
level, he _* the bark and stripped it off in 
sections. ow he had strong, tough w rapping 
material, and he ran back to Willis. With thongs 
of bark he soon had a good binding to hold the 
splints and keep the bones in position. 

A couple of blows felled a sapling, and Jimmy 
stuck the butt between a woke of trees, tested 
the springiness of the pole tip, shifted it to re- 
duce the tension, ped me ed the bele from 
ankle to pole tip. Now he had the proper ten- 
sion to keep the bone straight while healing. 

“This isn't going to be a mite funny, Willis,” 
he said, ‘‘but you can stand it if you will, and I 
know you will. Sorry I didn’t get here ten 
minutes earlier and save this trouble. Can't be 
helped, though; so buck up and don’t worry. 
We will take good care of you.” 

‘Who in Sam Hill are you, anyhow? I thought 
at first that you were that boy who was working 
in Grandfather's lumber-yard, but you can't be.” 

‘Happens I am, though. I am Jimmy Lanning, 
sent up here to help you boys have a good time 
in the big timber for a month. Sorry you 
cracked a bone, but it might be worse. What if 
you had slipped so you fell back and lit on your 
head? A cracked skull is a lot more serious than 
busted shin-bones. This will hurt like fury for 
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Ho familiar are you with the 
things in the world today? 


people can be sure of identifying them 


1. George Eastman 
2. Joseph Stalin 

3. Glenna Collett 

4. Mustapha Kemal 

5. Owen D. Young 

6. Willa Cather 

7. Theodore E. Burton 

8. Stanley Baldwin 

9. Pavlo Nurmi 

10. Mabel W. Willebrandt 
11. André Tardieu 

12. Sir Thomas Lipton 

13. Mme. Kollontay 





Mussolini, or Henry Ford or Thomas A. E 


The Names in the Papers 
How Many of Them Can You Recognize? 


ople who are doing important, or at least conspicuous, 
ot the ones like President Hoover, or King George, or 
Zdison, whom everybody knows about, but 
those who are, or ought to be, widely known, though only moderately well-informed 
We took up a daily newspaper the other day, 
and we found twenty-five names mentioned—names that recur again and again in the 
news of the day. How many of them do you recognize? 


14. Patrick E. Crowley 

15. Gabriele d'Annunzio 

16. S. Parker Gilbert 

17. Gen. Primo de Rivera 

18. Kenesaw M. Landis 

19. Baron von Huenefeld 

20. Jacob Epstein 

21. Lady Nancy Astor 

22. Richard Strauss 

23. Bramwell Booth 

24. René Lacoste 

25. Charles A. Lawrance 
[POR ANSWERS SEE PAGE 157] 
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two or three weeks, but then it will calm down 
and do no more than grumble a little. That is, 
if you are one of the kind that heals fast. I hope 
you are, for your own sake."’ 

““A cut on me heals fast, but I don’t know 
about broken bones."’ 

“With the kind of blood that heals a cut 
rapidly, the bone will knit quickly, too. It is all 
a matter of clean blood and a good circulation.”’ 

“IT guess I have that right enough,"’ said 
Willis. ‘‘That isn’t troubling me as much as 
some other things. Two-thirds of our outfit 
went down river in the boat. That means we 
have no cooking utensils left and only a small 
part of our grub. Half our blankets and our 
mattress left us. So did the old shotgun we 
bought second-hand for eigh: dollars. Look our 
stuff over and check up on I think we are 
up against it hard.”’ 


IMMY hurried to make an inventory of the 
dunnage left to them and found four single 
blankets, a sack of flour, a carton holding 

a sack of salt, matches, sugar, baking-powder, 
knives, forks, teaspoons, four tin plates, two tin 
cups. There was nothing more save an axe and 
a can of shortening. 

“Golly, we'll starve while my leg is healing, 
Willis exclaimed. 


‘Nothing of the kind. You 


wont miss a 
meal. Leave it to your Uncle Jim. I will feed 
you. About time to cat now 

“What on earth have we to eat? Flour and 
sugar?” 
What do you say to hot rolls and broiled 
meat? Sound good to you? 
‘I'll say so,”’ cried Walter I'm hungry! 


“All right. Build a fire and get a good bed 
of coals. Here—let me show you Jimmy 
began to arrange a double row of small stones 
for borders. He made them into a long oblong, 
about half a yard wide by two yards long, on 
land where there was nothing to take fire 

Get a fire going the entire length of this place, 
while I get my other tools."’ 

Picking up the axe, he knocked a lot of fire- 
wood in dried branches off a fallen tree, then 
disappeared in a thicket. Soon he returned with 
two forked stakes and a long, thin sapling pole 
The stakes he set at opposite ends of his fire 
border; then he pulled out the knife he carried 
on a light chain and quickly peeled the pole 
When he had cleaned the pole of its bark, he 
held it in the flames Walter had kindled and 
turned it slowly and from end to end until the 
wood was well browned, yet not burned 

Now he brought the sack of flour, opened it, 
and with the backs of freshly washed hands 
pressed the flour out from the center, shaping 
it into the form of a large bowl. Taking a little 
from the can of vegetable substitute for lard, he 
worked this into some loose flour, along with 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 150] 





le salt and baking-powder. Now he scooped 
loose flour from the sides, brought water 
The astonished 
watched him make this dough 
to eighteen inches long, 





more 
in a cup and mixed his dough 
Kent brothers 


to rolls sixteen 


vinding each length around his brown pole, 
til he had it covered for six feet, the ends 
ft bare two feet or more. Now he laid 
pole in the forks of his stakes and began to 





it very slowly. 

alt, you come here and keep this turning 
hile I get the meat ready. We will 

have a mixed ration of meat tonight. ” 

He went to his coat that he had thrown off 
and from the pockets brought out two fat squire 
rels and a grouse. These he skinned and cleaned 
deftly and washed in the river, and he brought 
the carcasses back on a tin plate. Now he cut 
a number of lumber switches, peeled the smaller 
ends, browned them, and on each browned tip 
stuck half a squirrel or grouse, split lengthwise. 
Next he thrust the sharpened larger ends into the 
earth, so that the meat leaned to receive the heat 
of the fire, without getting smoked 

Cook, where did you get your diploma?” 
1, white-faced and holding to him- 
elf hard to keep from groaning over his pain, 

et so full of interest in what he saw being done 
that it helped him to resist the agony 





. 
slowly 





Willis aske 


In the school of Minnesota's hardwood 
timber belt,” Jimmy replied. “I began 
learning such tricks at the age of nine 
years. Is that leg paining you a lot? I 
expected it to wake up about now. At 
first it was numbed by the shock, and 
that is why I hurried so in setting the 


Had to 
gct that finished before your nerves be- 
gan to get too active. 
pain has to be expected. Keep that 
pole going, Walt, or out bread will get 
burned black. Slow and steady does it 
Walt, you and I are bound to be busy for 
d 


bone and doing the splinting 


I am sorry, but 





few ys. September weat 
ertain, and we must build a good 
house. I noticed a place where 
an get 

““How are we 
it turns cold 


1s un- 





\ e we 
materials easily.”’ 

going to keep warm at night if 
vith half our blankets gone?” 


waterproot 


Forget it 
too, if | can have a few good days to work. Are 
those rolls pretty near baked 

*Yep,"’ said Walter, breaking an end off one 
and popping the piece into his mouth. ‘Gee, 
that’s good. How is the meat coming on?” 

Fine Part of it is done enough to eat right 


I will keep you warm and dry 


Jimmy placed half a grouse on a 


plate, pulled a coil of bread off the pole and 
offered the plate to Willis, who began eating 
hungrily, sitting up on the blankets. His ex- 
lamations of pleasure proved the success of 
limmy’s efforts as cook, and soon Walter began 


to eat happily, too. Jimmy grinned in satisfac- 
ion as he ate squirrel meat and rolls, giving 
Pharaoh the ribs and shoulders, while he ate 

While they ate, Jimmy 
isked the boys if they had any fishhooks. Walt 
luced from a pocket a cork in which were 
tuck five hooks, the whole wrapped securely 
with paper 


the loins and hind legs 
1 


proc 


What good will those do you, without a 
line the boy asked 

{ will make a line,’’ Jimmy replied. ‘‘See 
that basswood tree 


lies in the wat 


the wind blew down, so it 
r? Well, that has been there at 
least one year, perhaps two. There is my fish- 

Walter laughed scornfully 
} 


, but Jimmy paid 
He knew, while 
Walter only guessed. The two were miles 
apart in their ideas. They were still farther 
apart when, after eating, Jimmy began to pre- 
are for the night by chopping a small oak and, 
after cutting off the butt log, beginning to make 
a wooden shovel. He split this log, which was 
ly six inches thick-—split it twice, obtaining 
a puncheon nearly two inches thick. Then he 
from either side and split off the 
vood to the depth of his notches, thus pro- 
ducing a roughly shaped spade with a square 
handle and blunt blade. Now he set it on a 
fallen log and hewed the spade down to a thinner 
and sharp-edged shape. When the blade had 
been properly formed, he took out his knife and 
d the handle 


no attention to his scorn, 





hopped i 


{ 
) If 


Whittling steadily, he worked long at this 
task, rounding the handle quite neatly. When 
e had finishe e had a very fair wooden spade 
He paused long en 








igh to put some stones in the 
fire—flattish stones of fifteen to eighteen pounds 
each. Now he directed Walter to feed the fire 
nake those stones hot—as hot as he could 
Is the ground smooth enough under you for 
one night, Willis?’ he inquired Tomorrow I 
will make you a mattress, but it is too late now 
»it. Will it do for just one night, as it is?”’ 
““Sure,”” said Willis. ‘‘Anything will do for 

a single night.” 
“All right then. Glad you have so much 
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nerve,’’ Jimmy said, and began to use his new 
shovel. Working from the landward side, he 
dug two channels up to and partly under the 
injured boy, each a foot deep. Then he dug a 
pit at his feet that also extended a little way 
under them. After he had done this he waited 
for some time, and when the stones were well 
heated took a slab from his oak log and with it 
pushed a stone into each trench fon fe se to the 
end. Then he covered the hot stones with dirt 
clear to the ground level. The pit at the feet of 
Willis received its stone in the same way, and 
Jimmy spread one of the remaining blankets over 
the crippled boy. Willis began to protest, say- 
ing that Walter needed it. 

‘*Bunk!"’ said Jimmy. ‘‘I shall level off the 
ground behind you and let him wrap up in one 











Jimmy cut the grass and carried it out 
to the bank [pace 150 


blanket and lie there with his back toward you. 
He won't yelp for an extra blanket either. You 
can be sure of that." 

All right, Jim, but won't those stones be 
cold by midnight?”’ 

““T will uncover them in the morning and let 
you test them.” 

“All right. I don't claim to know. 
will you sleep?”’ 

“T shall dig my trench right here, within a 
few feet of you, on the other side. Then my 
hot stones will help keep you warm. We won't 
let you get chilled.”’ 

“T wish I could help,”’ said the injured boy 

“Of course you can. I shall work you hard 
tomorrow, so get to bed early. Nothing to sit 
up for anyhow, so why not sleep and rise with 
the sun? I expect to get up before sunrise my- 
self. I am a busy housekeeper now.” 

‘You aren't a woman,"’ said Walter, chuck- 
ling, ‘but I guess you do know how to keep 
house in the woods.” 

That first night was far from restful, since 
Willis suffered from his broken leg; and at the 
first deep sigh of anguish Jimmy was up over him 
and eager to lessen his suffering if possible 

‘Aching badly, Willis?’’ he asked. ‘‘Let me 
move your leg just a bit and see if the new posi- 
tion does not relieve you somewhat. It oe 
It usually does in such cases. Now remember 
that at any time I will gladly get up and do that 
for you, every half-hour or less if need be; so 
call me at once when you feel the need of a 
change. It makes no difference how often. It 
will not harm me to stay awake all night, if 
need be.” 

“The pain is so much less now that I can go 
to sleep, I think,’ said the hurt boy. “‘If it 
starts up again, I'll call you.’ 

He did, and all that night Jimmy Lanning 
kept turning out at frequent intervals softly to 
shift the broken leg this way or that and say a 
few cheery words to the suffering boy. Alto- 
gether he averaged more than two risings to the 
hour, and yet he did not let his voice grow sharp 
or impatient once in all that time. Jimmy 
had been trained well by having had the care of 
an injured father. 

Naturally Willis awoke early after his hard 
night. Walter tried to do all he could to help. 

“I want to help, but I feel so ignorant,”” he 
would say 

“Don't worry, Walt," Jim would answer, ‘“‘it 
is not your fault that this part of your education 
was neglected.” 


Where 


ORNING came, and Jim planned the 
M house he knew he needed. The annual 

September “‘line storm'’ would be due 
shortly, and it was always a hard one. A hast- 
ily built lean-to shelter, which he had covered 
with his canvas ground-cloth, would turn a light 
shower, but not a gale. Calling Walter, he told 
him that here was where he could help, and led 
the way into the forest, where he cut a great 
many saplings, which Walter carried out to the 
camp. 

Often interrupted to look after Willis and ease 
that broken leg into a new position, Jimmy 
worked furiously between times, and Walter 
raced to equal him. Willis wondered at the 
number of poles Walter piled near him, but all 
the satisfaction his brother gave him was to 
say, “You wait and see."’ After the poles were 
all out, the two boys went for some grass. This 
they cut where it grew very rank and coarse, in 
water ankle deep 

Jimmy cut the grass and carried it out to the 
bank, where Walter took it and carried it to the 
camp. He was careful to pile the grass with the 
butts all one way, for convenience in handling 
later. After they had gathered a large supply 

of the grass Jimmy knocked off work, 
went to the camp, and. with the axe 
sharpened a great many of the saplings 
at the butts. Among the lot of poles 
was one short hardwood pole which he 


my crowbar." Showing Walter exactly 

how he wanted the work done, he started 

him at tying the grass in bundles, using 

the inner bark of the basswood as string. 

Now Jimmy carefully marked out two 

parallel lines, enclosing the bed where 

Willis lay. With his hardwood crowbar 

he then punched holes in the dirt rather 

deeply x ss these lines. These holes he 

male about a yard apart and half that 

depth, and he set the poles he had sharp- 

ened at the butts in them. He took hold of them 

in turn, and, putting his whole weight on each 

one, he worked its point more deeply into the 

earth. When a pole was set as solidly as pos- 
sible, he amniel want into the hole. 

After the two rows of poles were in place, 
Jimmy began near the ground with horizontal 
poles; these he spaced barely a foot apart, and 
ran them to a height of seven feet. Now he 
called Walter to help him bend the slender tips 
of the upright poles inward, until they lapped 
each other overhead. Winding these about each 
other, he tied them, forming curved rafters for 
his roof, like the bows under the canvas of the 
old-time covered wagon. With these tips se- 
cured, he had the house framed, save for the ends, 
which he closed with shorter poles set in the 
same way. On the end toward the fire outside 
limmy left a wide doorway. 

With the frame complete he began tying the 
bundles of grass on the level poles so that each 
course lapped over the one below, like a course 
of shingles. The thatching of this hut would 
take a long time, since every bundle had to be 
tied with a string. 

When night fell Jimmy felt very much pleased 
with the progress made. Walter was tired but 
felt very important at having earned the praise 
of Jimmy for his work. Followed then three 
days of steady work for the two boys in finishing 
the hut and clearing the ground around it of all 
inflammable materials. Once finished, the hut 
was capable of standing any rain they were 
likely to have. Willis had rather enjoyed hav- 
ing a house built over his head in this fashion. 

After the structure was completed Jimmy and 
Walter made a semi-circular stone wall around 
the place where their fires had been built, with 
its open side toward the hut doorway. This 
wall they made waist high, since Jimmy planned 
to have that wall reflect heat from a big fire into 
the hut during the line storm. As the storm 
might last for several days, they would need 
more than the hot stones in trenches that had 
warmed them at night. 

The basswood tree that had fallen with its top 
in the river was a veritable store of material for 
their use. From the submerged part Jimmy had 
gathered a large supply of inner bark, the long 
soaking having made the outer bark slip off 
easily and having left the inner bark in perfect 
condition for making cordage. This he made of 
any size he wanted by tying two lines of the 
bark to a firm base and then, holding them in his 
left hand, twisting each strand in turn toward 
the right and at the same time bringing it back 
across the other and down below, where his 
left hand would hold it. 

This twist and turn, many times repeated, 
made a line as firm as a manila rope of good 
strength. Having made an abundant supply of 
this material, and finished his hut, his mind 
turned to the boat they needed. 


. hewed to a fine point, saying, ‘This is 
4 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


Boat-building and a permanent meat supply 
were the two things troubling Jimmy most at 
this time. He couldn't leave Willis alone, or 
with Walter, and go back for help; it would 
take too long a time. It was necessary to bring 
Willis out of the wilderness—and Willis would 
not be able to walk for many weeks. 

Jimmy knew where he could get a boat, but 
getting enough deer-meat for a long boat-trip 
with a rifle of such small caliber might prove 
difficult. He went to sleep wondering what luck 
he would have. 

He woke at daylight half dazed from heavy 
sleep, and rather confused mentally by Willis’s 
strong grip on his wrist. Usually he would have 
struggled up,at once, but Willis restrained him 
by touch and whisper until his mind cleared 
itself. 

“Here's your chance, Jim," Willis whispered. 
“Three deer went past just now, and I saw them 
through the door. They came down the hill 
for water.”” 

Willis was shaking nervously in the grip ot 
buck fever. 

“All right, but calm down and stop shaking 
so, Willis. I must get my eyes wide open and 
clear before going after them. If I do not I 
shall miss and that would be a shame after our 
meat has brought itself into camp,"’ Jimmy whis- 
ap in reply. ‘‘Half a minute, now, and I will 

ready for business.” 

Making no noise about it, he rubbed his eves 
vigorously for a moment. 

“O. K.,"” he breathed softly, as soon as he 
felt himself wide awake. : 


CHAPTER THREE 
Making a Boat in the Wilderness 


OUNDLESSLY Jim lifted his rifle and slid 
out of his blanket, stepped to the door and 
looked to the left, steadying himself as he 

saw the deer drinking, very close at hand. 

His bullet was of small diameter, but long, and 
of fairly good weight. The distance was twenty 
yards. Since the target was motionless, he took 
his time and made sure of his aim. At the 
report, the doe and spike buck leaped ahead a 
short distance and stopped to look around. The 
big buck had oueel ta his tracks. The small 
bullet had pierced his heart, and been just as 
effective as a large one would have been. 

Jim leaped to his feet, and the other deer ran 
as he moved. 

‘Only the second deer I ever killed,’’ he said. 
“‘The other one I shot when I had not had food 
in two days and was lost in the woods far north. 


I will never kill a deer unless I must. I kill 
nothing unless the need is imperative, and I 
never waste any part that is edible. I believe 


God gave us wild game as he gave us sheep, and 
no sane man would kill sheep for fun. Father 
said that useless killing of animals and birds 
is a sin. We need this meat, and it was sent 
to supply our need, in my opinion. In the 
absence of proof to the contrary, I shall hold to 
this belief and do with the deer just as I would 
with a sheep I had bought for food—just use it. 
Some folks will eat lamb every week and cry 
over the killing ofadeer. That sort of thing is 
inconsistent.”’ 

“How about women wearing furs?’’ Walter 
asked. 

‘I object to the methods of trappers who leave 
traps unvisited days at a time, or use cruel 
methods. Just as I object to men who hunt 
game they do not need or let wounded game go 
off to suffer,"’ said Jimmy. ‘‘Game, fish and 
fur are to use and not to abuse, just as our 
cattle and other stock were intended. Cruelty 
has no place anywhere, and a habit of being care- 
less easily turns to cruelty.” 

Jimmy worked fast and with skill on the buck 
he had killed. Soon he had the beast ‘‘gral- 
loched’* and skinned, dismembered, and lying 
on flat, clean stones. Then he attacked the 
building of a rack from forked stakes and 
saplings. The top was made of many small 
poles, on which he placed a layer of clean, 
smooth canebrakes from the swamp. This gave 
him the checkerboard surface he wanted, and 
he covered it all over with thin slices of deer 
meat. Below he kindled a small fire, using wood 
that he knew would make a great volume of 
smoke. Now he called to Willis. 

“Throw sticks on this fire, keeping it no 
hotter. The smoke will keep flies and other 
insects away and help cure the meat. I have 
dipped each slice in weak brine, as a further aid. 
Good thing you had a good supply of salt. Now 
our jerky will be just salty enough to taste 
right. This is an easy job, though mighty im- 

rtant, and I will hop on our dugout canoe 
Shall I shift the leg first?"’ 

“IT wish you would. How did you get wise 
to the fact that a shift of position eased the pain 
of a broken leg?” 

“Through having one of mine broken,”’ Jim 
replied. “‘Experience snakes us remember 
things. I rode a bad horse against Dad's orders, 


th 
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and he threw himself backward on my left 
thigh. My boot caught in the stirrup, and | 
could not free it in time. Just the same I rode 
him home with my leg broken. That was the 
one time in my life when Dad really scolded me. 


He did it up brown, too.” 


IMMY picked up the axe and walked up to 
the fallen basswood tree. As the butt lay 
high on the bank, it was dry and well 

seasoned. He cut off about fifteen feet and 
peeled it; then, cutting a pair of levers in the 
woods, he called Walter and they rolled the log 
to get the best side down, since the straightest 
side should be in the water when used 

As soon as he had the log in position he began 
chopping a trench in the upper side. As he 
paused to rest occasionally, he feasted his eyes 
upon the view. The broad, rather shallow 
river, the rice pond with its bordering expanse 
of coarse marsh grass, che beautiful birch-trees, 
the tall, slender tamaracks so like the lodge-pole 
pine, and the thickets of small elms, maple and 
ironwoods, all pleased him. A growing tree, 
to Jimmy, was one of the most beautiful things 
in nature, and his love of trees made him in- 
tensely happy when out in the timber 

A brief moment to rest and enjoy the view, 
and he began chopping, longing intensely for 
an adze, since it was so difficult to use an axe. 
Fortunately, Jimmy did not depend entirely on 
his axe in hollowing out his dugout, or he 
would never have finished. After he had 
chopped as deeply as he could, he built a fire 
in the rough trench that now extended the full 
length of the log, and kept it burning steadily 
By governing the heat of the fire he was able to 
burn his excavation in the shape desired. This 
he managed by use of varying types of fuel, 
keeping an intense heat going where the wood 
was obstinate and slow burning—where there 
were heavy knots—and a much lighter fire on 
straight, soft grain. To the brothers this 
method was entirely new, and extremely in- 
teresting. In fact, Willis became so much in- 
terested that he wanted to sit up and watch Jim 
at his burning and Jim built a prop behind him, 
padded thickly with dry grass to allow him to 
watch through the doorway of the hut. Jimmy 
told him of one obstinate knot in the bottom on 
which he planned to use a red-hot stone to 
reduce it to the general level 

After the dugout had been hollowed to a 
shell less than three inches thick, the interior 
was black coal; and all this coal must be re- 
moved. With the axe Jimmy carefully pared it 
off the sides, holding the axe close to its head 
with one hand and pushing it downward; yet 
in spite of his care a large amount of blackness 
was left. This could only be removed, he cold 
the brothers, by imitating the sailor who holy- 
stones a dec 4 

“We have no scrapers, sO we must rub and 
scrub for dear life."’ 

Cautiously he shaped the outside of both ends 
to the regulation canoe form. This done, he 
selected the largest birch tree, felled it, leaving 
the stump top cut level, and took off several 
lengths of the bark. These he fashioned into 
buckets, lapping the sides and lacing them 
tightly with the bark strings he had twisted in 
his evenings beside the campfire. The bottoms 

e formed of the same bark, cut with his knife 
to a little larger diameter than the buckets, and 
laced on in the same way. Two of the buckets 
he made water-tight with pitch gathered from 
the tali tamarack trees, but the others he left 
unpitched, for they would be used to hold dry 
Stull 

On the pair which he had pitched he placed 
handles of broad bands of ad so laced as to 
cross the bottoms and leave a good hand-hold 
above 

With a tight bucket Jimmy dipped water into 
the dugout. Then he put in sand, gave Walter 
a chunk of rough sandstone, and told him to 
roll both of his sleeves above his elbows and 
get busy. To illustrate, he took a big stone and 
worked vigorously for fifteen minutes 

“You can work here ten or fifteen minutes, 

en help Willis attend to the smudge fire; 

e jerky is coming along so fine it requires but 

ttle watching. By morning this batch will be 
tored in a bucket, and a new one will be out in 

¢sun. This is our second batch, and five will 
ean up the whole deer. Possibly four will, 
ce I want some to stew 

How on earth will you make a stew? 

ive NO pot.” 

I am about to make one,"’ Jimmy informed 

“Hurry the scouring of that boat, for we 
| need it badly very Here, dump 
water out and use fresh. With fresh water 

1 can see where it needs the most work.”’ 

All right, Jim. I'll hustle,"’ Walt promised 
ind began again. 

When Jimmy pronounced the dugout finished, 
1 had rinsed out the last trace of coal dust, 
and Walt lefe it turned to face the sun, to 
y out, In the meantime Jimmy had chopped 


We 


soon 
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deeply into the top of the level birch stump, and 
now he and Walt pinched a hot stone between 
two short green poles and carried it to the 
stump. It was hot enough to burn down into 
the wood for some distance, and as soon as it 
had cooled a little they replaced it with another 
stone, freshly heated. Making a bow] in a green 
stump took time, and not until two and a half 
days had passed did Jim think his bow! at all 
approached perfection 

Cleaning it out was slow work, since it could 
not be upset to empty it. However, they were 
patient, and they persevered until they won. 
ion Jim cut a birch limb and shaped a pestle 
two feet long and rounded at the larger end 
This he called his huller, and he showed Walter 
how he should jab gently in a mass of rice and 
at the same time twist the pestle 

“That twist will take the hull 
kernel instantly,"’ he told Walter. 
morning you and I will begin our rice 
harvest. We need two little sticks, 


off a 


‘In 


rice 
the 


in other ways. I noticed one big hook on your 
cork that I shall use later. Why did you bring 
such a huge hook?’ 

We were told there were pike here up to 
forty pounds’ weight.” 

All the while they had been gathering rice 
Pharaoh had been’ ranging up and down the 
sloping ground near the pond, whining often, 
all the hackles on his back standing up stiffly. 
Often he growled in the ugliest manner possible 
Now he ran to Jimmy, turned to look back, 
sniffed the air and snarled in rage. Jimmy stared 
at him in amazement. Never had he seen the 
dog so viciously inclined, and he could not 
understand why it was. Both went to work 
scraping up the rice and dumping it into a birch- 
bark bucket 

When they reached the camp Willis asked 
them if they saw the big dog on the ridge 
Jimmy understood instantly, and a look of con- 


Jimmy yell and whistle. 
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mangling his dog. He fired and heard the lead 
thump the wolf's midriff. Hardly had the little 
rifle sounded before the dog had wheeled and 
started after his enemy 

Now the tables were turned, and , 
somewhat intimidated by his wounc in 
retreat, with the dog pursuing. In vain did 
Pharaoh had an over- 
weening faith in the little gun, and he kept on 
going while his master ran after and tried his 
best to get his dog to listen to sense. It 
useless. The dog believed the wolf had been 
shot, and, having seen many other animals fall 
before a rifle, he thought that little rifle an in- 
vincible bit of ordnance. Jimmy feared it 


the wolf 
| 


was li 


was 


was 
only a slight wound that would merely rouse a 
greater savagery. So the three of them went 


out of sight, Jimmy nearly winded by his run 
and terribly worried over his dog 
Back in the camp the brothers watched and 


waited, listening for some sound that would 
tell of the dog's safety, while at the same time 
worried lest Jimmy in his anxiety to save 


Pharaoh might get too close to the wolf himself 
and be bitten. No sound came to them 





about fifteen inches long, and our hands 

that is all. I have seen the Indians 
of two tribes gather rice and so know 
just how they do it. But first I must 
make a paddle and teach you to ride 
our canoe safely. All you need to do 
is to sit perfectly still and avoid all 
sudden motions. I can teach you all 
you need to know in half an hour.” 

“All right, Jim,”* said Walter. “‘I 
am game, even though I get ducked. 
Lucky I can swim, for | may upset the 
whole shebang before we get ashore.”’ 

‘No danger whatever,’ said Jimmy. 
**You will sit down flat on the bottom, 
facing me, and not make a move, unless 
directed by me."’ 


HE following morning Jim saw to 
it that the smudge fire under the 
jerky was built up so that it would 
last a long time, phe then he helped 
Walter push the dugout into the river, 
loaded in it their two levers and two 
short sticks, and said good-by to Willis 
“We will be less than half a mile 
away, Willis, and plan to stay only a 
short time, so you will be all right. I 
will leave my rifle with you, and you 
can fire it if anything goes wrong. Does 
it worry you to have us go? Tell me 
the truth.” 
“Go ahead, Jim,”’ said Willis; ‘‘it 
won't worry me 
Jim had shaped out a paddle the 
evening before, and now he had Walt 
sit down in the bow of the dugout, 
and placed himself in the stern and 
paddled the canoe out in the river. 
There he turned this way and that, 
talking quietly to the boy, as he did 
so, to keep him calm and unafraid. To 
his delight Walter seemed to catch the 
canoe spirit very quickly. It required 
little instruction to get him so that he 
rode naturally, with that sympathetic 
feeling which makes a canoeist one 
with his craft, as a rider is with his 
horse. This pleased Jimmy greatly. 
After the test, Jimmy drove the dug- 


in 





can territory 
the 
special stamp, 
ing the surrenc 

The picture on which the design is based was 
painted for The Youth's Companion by the noted 
Yohn, and appeared as.a cover 
It attracted nation-wide atten- 
tion, and was later presented to the Indiana His- 
y. Unfortunately, post-office regu- 
lations forbid the reproduction of the stamp itself, 
but the original painting is printed above. 


artist Frederick ¢ 


torical Society. 





Another Honor for The Youth’s 
Companion 


N February, 1779, Col. George Rogers Clark 
captured the British garrison of Fort Sackville, 
at Vincennes. This fort controlled one of the great 
oe entrances to the Northwest, and with its capture 
the region which now includes Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin became Ameri- 
In commemoration of this victory, 
issued 
in red and black, and show 


Post Office po pee has just 
perp 


er of the fort. 


October, 1923 


to tell what was happening just over 
the ridge, where the wolf and dog had 
gone 


CHAPTER FOUR 


A Forest Fire 


IR twenty minutes or more the 
Free brothers heard no more, and 
saw no signs of Jimmy "hen he 
came in sight, dragging a heavy object, 
and by his side trotted Pharaoh, head 


and tail up, pride apparent in every 


line. Walter ran to meet him, and 
Willis was terribly impatient before 
the bunch arrived near the hut. Wale 


yelled, ‘‘He got the wolf, Willis.”” 
“That long shot just happened to 


land right,” Jim explained It was a 
mere accident that it did, to tell the 
truth. Pharaoh was as proud as Lucifer. 
Seemed to think he had killed the 
wolf.”’ 


Jimmy skinned the wolf and saved 
the skull, removing flesh and brain from 
the latter, and drying it. He meant to 
keep skin and skull. as trophies, and 
nobody could blame him. Many a 
man has spent a large sum and weeks 
of time to secure poorer ones, and Jim 
was just old enough to care greatly 

Right after this episode of the wolf, 
Jimmy and Walter went out once mo 
for wild rice, with results so good that 
Jimmy said they had secured enough to 
last them through 

““Let the ducks have the rest,"" he 
said. “I will start you hulling and 
a then see if my scheme is good for gettir 
a big fat fish to roast.”’ 

Walter attacked the rice hulling afte 
Jim had shown him the proper method 
and Jim went off on a hunt for what 
he needed for a raid on the big fish that 
refused to bite bait of any kind he had 
thus far offered them. He had used 
grasshoppers and various other bug 
baits without getting a nibble. Now 
he planned to do the biting himself, to 
all intents and purposes. He was gone 
half an hour and brought back a number 








out ashore, ran to give Willis a last 
word and hurried back. Now he pad- 
dled up opposite the rice pond, landed, and with 
the help of Walt rolled the dugout over the bar 
between the pond and the river. With the 
dugout once launched in the pond he held it 
steady while Walt got in and sat down. Shov- 
ing out among the rice, he showed the boy how 
to gather the grain. 

“Take hold only on the stalks close to the 
boat, with your left hand like this,’’ he said 
‘Bend them over the gunwale until the heads 
are low, then strike them lightly with your 
short stick. Not so hard. Try it once more 
That's right. That drops the kernels into the 
dugout, without making any fly overhead. We 
want to save it all, remember. Now sit steady 
and gather it fast, but never lean over. Just 
reach your arm easily and take in what comes 
handy. You have the trick. Keep going.” 

The dugout crisscrossed the pond in every 
direction, and the light sticks rose and fell 
rapidly, while the kernels covered the bottom 
more and more deeply. When the boys landed, 
Jimmy estimated their harvest for the day at not 
less than twelve pounds. This was a great 
addition to the food stock they had, and of a 
most nourishing kind 

**Before we stop we must have thirty pounds,” 
he remarked. ‘‘That ‘s enough to make us safe 
for along time. With the jerky and what I kill 
to eat fresh, we'll be safely fixed. There are 
plenty of fish in the river, but they rarely bite 
at this time of the year. I must plan to take them 





sternation came over his face. Walter inno- 
cently inquired of his brother what kind of a 
dog he had seen, but the woods boy knew! 
Going outside, he looked for his dog, but 
Pharaoh had departed. Jimmy whistled and 
called, but his dog did not respond. Jim 
started supper and paused often to call his dog 
again, but for a long time heard and saw nothing 
of him. In fact,the boys were eating before 
Pharaoh appeared. 

Jimmy was sitting cross-legged on the ground, 
facing the hills, when he suddenly set his tin 
plate beside him and rose straight up. His face 
flamed red, and he rose as though a powerful 
spring had lifted him. Without a word he dove 
for his gun and came up with it ready for a shot 
Astonished, the brothers stared silently. Then 
they saw 

Coming over the hills like a racing greyhound, 
was Pharaoh. He was getting down to business 
at full speed with good reason, for behind him 
ran a timber wolf twice his weight and ten times 
as savage. He was chasing the dog home, a 
thing as common to wolf nature as running 
cottontails is to a pot hound. 

Pharaoh was no coward, as he had proved a 
thousand times, but he knew a timber wolf had 
him beaten before they even nipped each other 
Well did Jim understand that a wolf could 
slash his dog to ribbons and trot off totally un- 
marked by the dog; so now he tried a long shot 
to prevent the wild beast from overtaking and 


of slim, tough-looking switches five or 
six feet long. 

Sitting down where he could talk to Willis 
while he worked, he set the big hook on the 
slimmer end of a switch and made it fast with 
bark cord, which he wound around the wood 
clear to the butt, to reinforce its natural strength 
In this way he constructed a gaff of 
length and slimness, depending largely 
cord he had twisted for the 
needed to haul in a large fish 

With the aid of Walter he had shoved and 
rolled the dugout back to the river, and now he 
embarked in it. Floating out where the water 
was three feet deep, he let the dugout drift 
while he peered into the water, with his long 
gaff in his hand. Presently he slid the slender 
staff deep into the water where he had seen a 
dark form among the weeds. He could make 
out the entire form of a fat and lazy fish. He 
slipped the hook under it at the throat, lifted 
upward and jerked backward, swiftly yet 
gently. He fele the hook take hold, and he sat 
up, holding hard. After a moment he lifted hand 
under hand and landed the fish in the dugout 

Elated by his success, he paddled ashore ai 
carried the fish to exhibit it to the brothers 
They were excited and joyful 

‘Baked fish, this time,"’ he announcec 
triumph. ‘‘Ie will be a treat, too; I'll promis 
you that. Good to the last mouthful."’ 

Scaling and cleaning the big fish, Jim gatl 
ered and braided sweet grass carefully over it 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE 152} 
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“hen, raking the coals aside from the fire, he 
buried the fish in the ashes and covered it with 
coals 

Came the time to uncover the fish, and Jimmy 
ran his knife through the browned grass cover- 
ing, filled plates with white savory fish and 
served the brothers. There was no doubt about 
their good opinion after one mouthful apiece. 
They voiced it emphatically and many times. 

By this time all the jerky was cured and 
stored in buckets of birch bark, and Walter was 
making good progress with hulling the wild 
rice. Jim felt that they had done well, with so 
few tools, in getting a house built, meat cured 
and a supply of rice on hand, and every time he 
looked at the bowl in the birch stump he felt 
like chortling. Now he began cutting up 
fallen trees for firewood. He could not know 
how much longer they must stay here, but 
several weeks must surely elapse before the 
broken leg would be able to stand the kind of 
transportation they must use to escape from the 
wilderness 

, Already Willis had passed the stage of acute 
pains, and he spoke only of dull aches and 
grumbling pains; but the 
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anxiously up the river, and he finally saw just 
what he feared. Far up the valley, these men 
had passed a great mass of dried grass and brush, 
and one, lighting his pipe, had thrown the burn- 
ing match aside without thought of where it 
would land. As is usual in such cases, the 
burning stub of the match fell in the worst 
possible place, and soon smoke was billowing 
up in huge clouds, while the snapping, crackling 
fire raced before a breeze and spread widely as it 
advanced. 

It penetrated a stand of tamaracks, sixty to 
eighty feet tall. As soon as the flame reached 
the first tree there was a loud swishing sound, 
and the fire leaped, at one bound, seemingly, 
to the extreme top. Now all the trees turned 
into huge flaming torches. Then the flames 
traveled across the swamp at the speed of a fast 
runner. 

Not only were the trees being destroyed, but 
there were great masses of moss and roots ex- 


Two days after the fire the sky clouded up 
thickly before sunrise. The two workers had 
gathered much wood and piled it beside the hut 
in a rack covered by bark to keep it dry. Now 
they began getting more. 

‘Almost time for the line storm,” said Jimmy. 
“When it comes it is a humdinger, and it hangs 
on like a pup to a root. We must have a lot of 
wood, as I plan to keep a fire burning day and 
night outside, so heat will be reflected inside by 
that stone wall. Besides, we must keep a double 
number of heating stones in the fire all the time. 
We simply can not afford to neglect anythin 
during the line storm. It comes down hard 
when it does come, believe me. Then we must 
dig a good ditch around the hut to drain off ex- 
cess water. The hills may hand us a young 
flood. Of course the hut stands on a hump of 
decent height, but a ditch will double our 
safety.” 

So they dug and dug until a trench ringed the 

hut and led off to the river 





bone had not knit to an ex- 
tent that would allow rough 
handling or walking freely 
Until the shin had made a 
complete union, and Willis 
could walk well, it was 
better for him to stay quict 
Each day Jimmy and Walt 
launched two or four toy 
boats on the river, with mes- 
sages written on them, but 
apparently none was picked 
up. At least no relief ex- 
peditions came up the river 

You see, boys,” said Jim- 
my, ‘many of our SOS 
boats go aground in the ed- 
dics, and a lot go past the 
ettlements at night; so it is 
a long chance we are buck- 
ing. Out of a couple of 
hundred tries, we'll be in 
luck to have one land where 
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almost illegible piece of 
Billy found in the family 


death left the three young Stewarts alone in the home of their fathers. They 
knew it was the key to the lost fortune 
what good did that do them when they had no idea of its meaning and a grasp- 
ing and dishonest cousin was as hot on the trail as they? Yet if life was to be 
worth living the secret must be found! 

And was it? Not before Elliott and Gordon Stewart and their sister Billy 
had lived the most recklessly exciting days that three young people have ever 


HERE’S A KEY 
LOST TREASURE 


Could you solve its secret 


if your life depended on it: 


HE lives of three young people did de- 
pend on it—on this faded, crumpled, 


the “‘treasure’’—of their family, but 


line. With a large store of 
wood and provisions to meet 
flood conditions, Jimmy felt 
safer. Only thirty hours after 
he had finished his ditch, it 
began to rain. Nevertheless 
he got a fire going, and he 
dropped into it four clean 
round stones about five 
inches thick. 

Walter had hulled and 
winnowed the rice, so that 
it stood by the buckets of 
jerky, ready for cooking. 
The bowl in the stump was 
ten inches across and a foot 
deep. In this Jimmy poured 
rice and water. Presently 
he dropped in it a hot stone 
that made the water boil. 
Later he put in another and 
at the same time added deer 
meat and salt. eo, this 


TO 


that 
when 


bible 


it will do any good or at- seen. Not before disappointment and disaster so often overwhelmed them that up, he boiled meat and rice 
tract attention in the current. even their staunch courage almost failed. And finally—what a discovery! rfectly. Then he added a 
All we can do is to keep So amazingly different from anything that their wildest dreams—or yours— Fictle flour to thicken the 
trying, and if no rescue could have foreseen that their dazed eyes could scarcely realize what the gravy. 


boats arrive up to the time 


when we can move, then 
we'll move out in our own 
craft.”” 


‘Can we get over all that 
rough water in the dugout?’ 
Willis asked anxiously. 

“We sure can, by rigging 
an outrigger float that 
will prevent any capsizing 





Stewart ‘‘treasure’’ was. 

This is the breathless and exciting tale that The Youth’s Companion will 
feature as its long story complete in the April number. It is the best story of 
mystery and adventure that you have ever read—and one of the most ingenious 
that has ever been written. 


TREASURES OF DARKNESS 


Watch for 


By Carl H. Claudy 


Hardly had Jimmy finished 
boiling his stew of rice and 
deer meat when the flood 
gates seemed to open, and 
the rain increased almost to 
a torrent. He had gone fto 
the hut during the last stage 
of the boiling, but now he 
leaped to his feet and 

rabbed a tin cup and a tight 
Firch-bark bucket. 








like those the South Sea 
Islanders use, you know. 
It will turn the dugout into a proa, which 
rides out heavy storms on the open’ sea."’ 


UGUST had been a terribly dry month, 
A and there had been no more than light 
showers in July. So far in September 
there had been only two very light rains, and 
the result was a tindery condition in forest, 
swamp and valley. Jimmy feared forest fires, 
and so he cleared away every blade of grass, 
dead leaf and splinter of wood near the hut, 
leaving a wide, bare stretch of land about it 
where there was no food for fire. 

Walter,’’ said he after this clearing, ‘‘any 
time you see an indication of a forest fire burn- 
ing, no matter if it is miles away, you take a 
bucket and wet the hut until it drips. Soak it 
good and plenty if 1 am not here. No man living 
can tell how fast such a fire may travel. I hope 
we can escape that danger, but we must be aon 
at all times.” 

Three days later two burly lumberjacks passed 
the hut. Unlike the usual modern lumberjacks, 
this pair seemed devoid of feeling or sympathy. 
They made a joke of Willis'’s condition and 
wanted to poke into every thing they saw. In 
doing so they found the jerky, tasted it and 
began to stuff their pockcis. In vain did Willis 
protest. They laughed 

Willis yelled at the top of his voice and heard 
Jimmy reply. He shouted again and heard the 
other boys coming at a run. The men stepped 
outside and disappeared. 

‘What's the trouble?” cried Jimmy, coming in. 

Willis told him in as few words as possible, 
what had happened, and Jimmy, who had his 
rifle with him, started out after the men in- 
stantly. When he saw them in the distance and 
walking fast, he returned. 

“Let them go. We can spare what jerky 
they stole, and chasing them means a row. I 
only hope they aren't careless as well as vicious. 
They could start a terrible fire with the forest in 
this condition.” 

For the next two hours Jimmy kept looking 


posed to the ravages ot the flames, which ate 
into the ground covering to a depth of two feet, 
thus consuming the roots and their protective 
covering. It made a terrible spectacle, even 
from a long distance. The boys could see huge 
masses of smoke, shot with lurid flames. 

“It scares me, Jimmy,”’ said Walt. ‘Do you 
suppose it will get over into this swamp near 
us? 

“No one knows. It may,” said Jimmy, ‘‘and 
if it does it will smoke us pretty near to death. 
This swamp is so near us we will feel that heat, 
too, and the fire may spread around us.”’ 

A near-by canebrake was as dry as tinder, and 
when the flames reached it the roaring rush of 
the fire could be heard for half a mile. They 
rushed and roared and leaped in a demoniac fury 
that was frightful to behold. Along with the 
canebrakes went great expanses of dry marsh 
grass, and then the first tree of the nearer swamp 
became a flaming torch, eighty feet tall. Jimmy 
hurried out and started Sedh-decing along the 
borders of the cleared ring surrounding the hut. 

All there was to burn in the nearer parts was 
low brush, but farther back stood sapling thick- 
ets and clumps of real trees. It took only a 
short time for Jimmy to burn the half-circle 
clearing to three times the width he had cleared 
with his wooden spade, and by so doing he 
eliminated the last vestige of danger to the well- 
soaked hut. 

The smoke settled around the hut so densely 
that it was difficult to breathe, and now the fire 
half encircled them and sent its fumes and thick 
gases their way. Somewhat comforted by the 
knowledge that every minute meant some slight 
diminution of the clouds of half-burned wood 
fibre known as smoke, the boys tried to be 
patient. 

Existence in the midst of such murk is nerve- 
wracking. When the air cleared, a great feeling 
of relief came. The brothers realized clearly 


that only the foresight of Jimmy in clearing a 
circle around the hut had saved it from destruc- 
tion, 


“A few minutes of rain 
like this and our stew will be ruined—merely 
hog slop!"’ 

The other boys looked after him anxiously, 
wondering what the real amount of damage 
might be. Jim ran to the wooden bowl, turned 
his back to the driving rain and bent above the 
stew, to make his body a rood to keep the water 
out; he was working fast with the tin cup and 
holding the bucket in front of his waist, where 
it too gained the protection of his body; the 
rain was running off every angle and downward 
point of his clothing, like a young deluge. But 
he disregarded it. The stew, which had cost 
them so much effort, should not be ruined if he 
could prevent, and there was a good chance to 
save it by swift work. 


CHAPTER FIVE 
Birds and Beasts 


NLY a few minutes elapsed until Jimmy 
O bolted into the hut again, carrying a full 
bucket and laughing. 

“Three cheers for your father,’ he cried. 
‘He insisted on buying me a hunting coat that 
is said to shed water like a duck, and I have 
just proved that it does. I bent over the cookin 
Sond std bailed like mad with the tin cup re | 
saved the stew, without getting wet to amount 
to anything at all.” 

“Dish it up and let’s see what it is like,’ said 
Walter. 

He gave each boy a portion and told them to 
sample his cooking. They ate it eagerly and 
pronounced it fine. They then settled down for 
the evening. 

‘Gee whiz, but I'm sleepy,”’ said Walter, 
and cuddled himself under the blanket. 

Four times between then and daylight Jim 
went out to throw wood on the fire, yet neither 
boy roused at all. 

When the morning dawned the rain was still 
falling heavily, and the roar of the downpour 
was loud. Still no water had come into the 
hut, and Jimmy thankfully began to get the 
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breakfast for the boys. Having his large supply 
of meat stew on hand with rice cooked in it, he 
had an abundance of food, but it could not be 
heated except in the stump bowl he had made 
In a pouring rainstorm this would be difficult. 
But he still had several pounds of roasted fish 
and a number of rolls. The boys would have to 
eat a cold breakfast this morning, he had de- 
cided. 

Jimmy had a great feeling of elation all 
through the storm from seeing that his thatch 
did not leak. This was another triumph, and 
the Kent boys noticed it as much as Jim did. 
After three days and nights the storm ended. 

The ducks were not coming in as .umerously 
as they would have come if the fire had not 
burned much of their feed, but Jimmy decided 
to hunt ducks a little to vary the program of 
venison and fish served continually in some 
form, either by baking or boiling, or broiling. 

He soon shot a duck and told the boys he 
would introduce them to something new. They 
were astonished to see him, after cleaning the 
duck and washing it out, mix up a batch of 
clay mud like mortar in a small depression back 
from the river. They were more astonished when 
he proceeded to daub a coat of that clay over the 
duck, outside the feathers, until the bird was 
coated two inches thick. They were too badly 
puzzled even to talk. 

Jimmy went to the fire, raked the coals away, 
made a trench in the ashes, and laid the clay- 
covered duck in this trench, covering it with 
ashes thickly. An hour and a half later he 
fished the clay packet out of the ashes and 
showed them that it was baked as hard as a 
piece of pipe. Cracking the clay open, he pulled 
the two halves asunder, and the feathers and 
skin of the duck came with the pieces, leaving 
all the meat clean and appetizing, perfectly 
cooked, and ready for the oak ¢, in the center. 

‘Now, you skeptics,’’ he said, ‘‘you may 
learn a little something new when you begin 
eating. Don’t do any lying to save my feelings 
If you don't like it, say so; and if you do, say 
so."" And he divided the mallard into three 
portions. 

The boys tasted of their portions tentatively 
and with some skepticism, but after their first 
bite there was no hesitating. They cleaned the 
bones of that duck with great enthusiasm, de- 
claring it to be as good as they ever ate. 

After the first duck, Jimmy hunted more in 
order to avoid feeding the boys too often on 
jerky. The rice and jerked venison constituted 
their main dependence, but he now gave them 
roast duck at intervals, usually stuffing the duck 
with boiled rice and leeks. Now and then he 
served rice and sugar as a treat, but he had to 

be sparing of sugar, as the lot they had was 
pot Jimmy had been obliged to work so 
steadily before this that he had little time for 
anything else, but now, having the hut, cooking 
bowl, dugout and heating plant completed, he 
talked with the boys more often, giving them 
valuable information regarding the outdoors. 

The wild life appeared to be moving more than 
it had before, for some reason. As evidence of 
this there appeared one morning early a family 
of raccoons, blithely following the river course 
northward. The old daddy coon led, while 
behind him trailed four youngsters and the fat 
mother. 


passing of strange animals and not only 

gained considerable knowledge but a vast 
amount of fun out of seeing birds and beasts 
Once a fox came along and like all his kind had 
to clown a little over a crawfish among the drift 
stuff. Walter saw him first and attracted the 
attention of his brother. Jimmy was taking a 
nap and missed the show. 

Another time a blue crane alighted on the 
beach and soon waded out into the water and 
caught a small fish. This he tried to get down 
his throat but dropped accidentally while turn- 
ing it to make it fad for its final destination 
The sudden flurry, swoop and spatteration which 
the crane raised in his effort to retrieve his fish 
sent the boys into paroxysms of laughter, which 
grew greater when they realized that the finny 
morsel had dropped and paddled so industri 
ously and well that he had eluded his captor and 
escaped. 

“bo you think there is much danger to a 
person camping?’’ asked Walter, suddenly. 

“The danger is too small to talk about,"’ said 
Jimmy. ‘“‘If a man is careful and watchful about 
poison snakes, he has almost nothing to fear 
Any fierce animal in an American forest is only 
too anxious to avoid contact with a human, and 
one good yell will usually send such a beast 
away at full speed. There are some exceptions to 
this rule, but they are very few.”’ 

“I am glad to know that,”’ said Willis, ‘‘be 
cause I have heard so many talk of the danger 
from wolves, bears and cougars."’ 

“It is true that at times a bear, after a row 
with one of his own kind, will show a sour 


\‘e this the brothers watched for the 
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disposition toward a man, but the average bear 
will run like a rabbit if he hears the human 
voice. It’s a good plan to keep them scared 
away. 

‘You are teaching us so many things,"’ Willis 
said, ‘that I think the know ledge is cheap at 
the price of a splintered shin. Say, we ought to 
put up a sign here, SPLINTERSHIN CAMP. 
Walt and I will remember this place as long as 
we live, and with more joy than sorrow, thanks 
to your help.” 


CHAPTER SIX 


A Thief in Camp 


ILLIS’S shin was still very tender to the 

\ X/ touch; so Jimmy knew the healing could 

not yet be complete; but it seemed to 
have gone far enough to let him gratify the 
boy's ardent desire to get out in the sunshine. 

With Walter's aid he built a thick pad of 
grass on the ground, partly cocked up over a 
sloping rock to form a comfortable back. Then 
the pair of sound boys carried the cripple out 
and placed him gently on the grass. The sun 
was shining warmly these days, and from nine 
to four Willis would be perfectly comfortable 
here. Jimmy gave him a blanket to use in case 
it seemed cool, and left him. 

Jimmy was scouting in the woods much of his 
time lately to find two oak branches of exactly 
the correct shape for a proa. They must be just 
right. He ae pl have a pair that mated from 
end to end, not too heavy, not too light, bent 
by nature in just the right way to serve, as he 
had no way of steaming and bending in forms. 

Well he knew that he might examine a thou- 
sand trees to find what he needed and still be dis- 
appointed in the end. Or he might be lucky 
in his hunt and get his natural bends in the first 
hundred. Being patient and full of perseverance, 
he did no lamenting when a day of searching 
yielded nothing, but started out the following 
morning as if it were his first day. Day after 
day passed in hunting for his two oak branches. 
Then, after a long time, he came wearily home 
to camp one evening, carrying one on his 
shoulder. 

“Halfway to winning. Perhaps I may get 
another tomorrow,” he said. ‘“‘I hope so. It 
took long enough to find this, and after I cut it 
[ had to pack it half a mile or more, and it is 
heavy."’ 

After he had eaten supper, Jimmy peeled the 
branch its full length, a job that kept him busy 
for a long time in the firelight. Then he laid 
it up on two huge boulders to season. After 
this he did not go on with a constant search, 
but hunted between other jobs for the mate to 
his oak branch. 

Since the weather continued mild and warm, 
with good sunshine, Willis enjoyed a daily 
outing, and each day he exercised a little, gain- 
ing strength constantly until he could hobble 
painfully on improvised crutches for a few steps 
at a time. This increased his courage greatly. 

Just four days after Jimmy found the first 
oak branch suited to his purpose, Willis saw 
something to talk about, and when Jimmy ap- 
peared he was waiting eagerly to tell the news. 

‘‘Jim,”’ he said. *‘A big old she bear with two 
cubs came along here today and went into the 
hut. I don’t know what they did there, but 
I'll bet it was plenty. I believe they were inside 
for an hour or more.” 

With an exclamation, Jimmy started for the 
hut at a run. He went inside, and Walter 
came just then and joined him. Fifteen minutes 
later both came out and over to where Willis 
Sat 

“Gobbled most of our jerky and ruined the 
balance,’ Jimmy said to him. ‘“They must have 
been mighty hungry. Only about a pound or so 
left in edible shape of all that jerky we had.” 

‘What on earth can we do2”’ Willis inquired. 

“Get another deer if possible. We must eat. 
Luckily I put the rice where it was safe, on a 
puncheon on top of two poles. The flour and 
what little sugar we have are high in another 
orner, the same way. I got a streak of safety- 
first ideas and took care of all but the jerky. I 
wonder if that old lady will come back to hunt 
for more? It is a trick they have at times, and 
it may happen here. You never can tell what a 
bear will do. One may be good-tempered, gentle 
and kind, and a minute later on the war path, 
mad enough to kill anybody.” 

“I don’t want any bears in mine, Jimmy,” 
said Walter. 

‘Then kindle a fire. We must keep it burning 
all night to keep the bears out.”” 

An entire week went by before he found his 
chance to gain a meat supply. Then it came 
most unexpectedly. He had ventured into the 
underfrowth beside a swamp and stood in bushes 
shoulder high, when from a distance came the 
pounding sounds of running deer. Pausing with 
his rifle ready, he watched, and soon he saw the 
head of a deer bobbing along directly toward 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 154] 
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him. The head was held high, 

and he could see the curved throat 

and the shoulders. Lifting his rifle, 

he aimed at that throat and held 

steady until the deer was no more than thirty 
yards distant. Then he squeezed the trigger. 

There was no additional leap, no struggle, 
not even a sound. The deer was dead at the 
beginning of its fall. The pellet had struck a 
joint of the neck and cut the marrow, causin 
instant, painless death. Splintershin Camp had 
a safe food supply again. 

Next morning jimmy took his axe and went 
out again on his long quest after an oak branch 
to match the one he had peeled and laid up to 
dry. 

All that day Jimmy haunted the woods and 
kept his eyes upon the oak trees he found. Just 
at the edge of the evening on his way back to 
ap disgusted with his ill luck, he —— 

glance up at the skyline in the west. There 
in plain view was just what he wanted, and not 
over three conten yards from the camp; hurry- 
ing over to the tree, he cut the branch, trimmed 
it up and carried it in. 

ow he had a pair of oak spars curved by 
nature to his exact needs. Every shipwright 
is well aware that a natural bend is better and 
stronger than an artificial one. 

These bent branches must hold his outrigger 
float firmly to the dugout and be strong enough 
to withstand any jolt or wrench met with on 
the way south. After finishing the peeling, 
Jimmy worked with great care at squaring the 
butts; then, getting a measurement on the dug- 
out, he cut a short section down to a thickness of 
about two and one-half inches, just where it 
crossed the opposite side of the dugout when the 
squared butt was let into the first side. These 
oak branches had short, straight lengths at the 
butts to cross the dugout; then they bent down 
in long curves to let their tips dip to the water 
level, where they would be bound to a pole- 
float of dry, light wood, which would keep the 
dugout from tipping. It was an adaptation of 
South Sea methods to American river uses. 

Jimmy had no nails or bolts to make things 
fast, but he was inventive, and already had his 
method planned in every detail. With no tools 
save an axe and a pocketknife he meant to ac- 
complish something worth mentioning, and 
make these boys secure during the river trip. 


O*: thing that bothered Jimmy was the 


fact that Willis had taken to being home- 

sick. Both of the other boys did their 
best to cheer him up and talk him out of it, 
but such depression is not easily talked down. 
Willis tried to be brave and keep his feelings 
hidden, but a heard him in the night 
murmuring words that revealed the whole 
matter. And once he talked frankly op yb 

“If I could run around as you chaps do,”” he 
said, “‘it would be all right; but I am so tired 
of lying down. It has been better since you 
started the plan of taking me outside, but even 
now I feel so limited in my moves that it is 
awful.” 

“If your leg was strong enough to let you 
walk,"’ answered Jimmy, “we could leave here 
within four days at the outside. At times I am 
tempted to try it, leg or no leg.”” 

That very day Walter remarked how lucky it 
was for them that old dog wolf had failed to 
overtake Pharaoh when he chased him, since 
the dog brought in frequent contributions to 
the larder; now it was a fat wood hare which 
he had laid at Jimmy’s feet. 

Yes, it is lucky in more ways than one. I 
would hate to lose my dog; we would miss the 
rabbits he gets for us, to say nothing of his big 
value as a companion; I say a good dog in camp 
is fine company. He keeps still when you want 
to think, and isn't always telling the same old 
lot of stories you have heard for nine years,"’ 
said Jimmy. 

At that moment began a most hideous cough- 
ing, snarls, wails and yowls near-by. 

Pharaoh had left the camp abruptly on hearing 
the hideous noise begin. All the boys had seen 
him starting with his throat filled with savage 
growls and his legs slightly bent, as he traveled 
in a crouching run. The Kent boys understood 
that the dog knew that this beastly racket was 
caused by one of his natural enemies, and that 
peculiar run, combined with the savage sounds 
he made, added greatly to their agitation. The 
dog was eager, oe showed a thorough under- 
standing of a threatened danger. Just what 
might happen when he reached the disturber 
of the night, they did not know, but they 
feared for the dog as they had for themselves. 
When a loud, fierce barking broke in on the 
snarling yowls, they hieneiie dread. 

“Take it easy, boys. I think I know what all 
the row is about, and I expect to be certain in- 
side of ten minutes. Anyhow, it is daytime 
now, and those yowls would sound twice as 
mean at night.” 





So saying, Jimmy picked up his gun and went 
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toward the barking of his dog. Presently they 
heard the noise of a shot, followed by more un- 
earthly racket. It seemed to them as though 
there must be a whole menagerie loose in the 
woods and fighting. Then they heard Jimmy 
shout to his dog and the yip-yip of an excited 
canine in pursuit of some wild creature that 
fled straight away from their vicinity. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


A Call from Roughnecks 
Bre up, boys,’’ Jimmy admonished the 


others, when he came back to camp. 

“That noise was fiendish, I know, but 
it was only an old lady bobcat. Some folks 
say bobcats and cougars never scream, but they 
both do, at times. A big cat can yowl like a 
demon. I have seen it happen many times; 
one killed a mare my father owned, and when I 
saw it on the body, and yelled at it, it chased 
me until Father shot it.”’ 

The days that followed this incident passed 
quickly. The sun was doing Willis a lot of 

ood, and his shinbone had healed enough to 
et him do a little walking with two crutches. 
Hobbling a few steps at a time, he was gettin 
ready for the long journey, as each day added 
to his strength. 

Jimmy had some very particular and intricate 
work ahead of him in preparing the dugout, and 
he worked hard making ropes to lash things 
securely. Many times he would stop and oak 
hard to determine a knotty point in his harms f 
He must not slight anything, but must make 
sure of stability Tele starting out. The dug- 
out itself he knew to be good, strong and well 
made. His whole worry now turned to the rig- 
ging he planned to apply to the dugout before 
starting south. 

Jimmy estimated that he and Walter had 
launched an average of five toy boats daily all 
this time, without result, and he could not 
understand why some of them had not produced 
some reply. There must be some physical 
reason on the fleet had failed, but he was puz- 
zled to understand it from this end. 

“Either there is some reason why those toy 
boats never reached the settled section or else 
somebody who hates T. P. Grier has taken a lot 
of trouble to rake them in and destroy them,”’ 
Jimmy reasoned. 

He decided definitely to blame the whole 
thing on some freak of nature, and let it go at 
that. He went on twisting bark into ropes and 
making the right turn so forcibly that ~ oat the 
first strand was brought under its companion 
the two rolled round each other solidly, en- 
twined permanently and securely. And in 
addition to the rope-making, he was building a 
thick pad of grass to be used as a mattress under 
Willis in the dugout. 

“Your leg is still weak and sore, but getting 
better daily. I think we may as well start in 
one week, for you are to lie on a soft mattress 
and have no work to do. Under those condi- 
one we can get home, which is the thing you 
nee 


OTH boys hailed the announcement with 
B delight, and Jimmy began to build his out- 
rigger. Two days he worked on it and 
then showed disgust. He had decided that his 
ropes, while strong and good, were not suited to 
the work of holding an outrigger to a ny My 
For two more days he was gloomy and dour. 
Then he brightened up perceptibly. 

“Got an idea?”’ Walt asked. 

“I have, and it is worth having, you bet! 
And I am using it at once!’ 

“Tell us about it." 

“The next job is building the — for the 
dugout,"’ Jim replied. ‘‘I thought I had it all 
planned out until last week, when I discovered 
that roping the crooked spars by having my 
ropes encircle the dugout would not make them 
rigid enough. Now I have planned out a 
totally different scheme, by which I will key 
my timbers in addition to roping them, so they 
will stay put.”” 

In a few days Jimmy began on the outrigger. 
First he laid the {curved spars across the gun- 
wales and made sure of his width measure- 
ment, marking them with his knife blade for fine 
and accurate fitting. With the same blade he 
marked the gunwales for mortises. Using a fine- 

rained sandstone chip, he whetted his axe and 
Enife to keen edges, and cut in the starboard 
gunwale notches two inches deeper than the 
squared part of the spars, and by pushing the axe 
shaved the sides smooth and even. 

On the port side he sunk cuts just deep enough 
to receive the butt ends cf the spars. All four 
“‘daps,"” or mortises, were cut to fit tightly. 
Making them exactly right, with an axe for his 
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only tool, kept Jimmy busy for 
hours. Below each set he marked out 
and began cutting a pair of different 
daps. These were laid out to receive 
straight bars of oak about two and a half inches 
thick, cut on a bevel at each end, so that the 
upper, sharp corner projected half an inch or 
more beyond the lower line or heel of the bevel. 

Now the young shipwright had come to jack- 
knife carpentry, since Re had no other tool avail- 
able that was adequate for cutting the seats for 
those beveled ends. He whittled and dug and 
gou Night caught him with the four daps 
hardly more than half finished. Day after day 
he labored hard, and looked back at the amount 
accomplished in disgust, but he kept on the next 
day just the same. When at last he had cleaned 
up on these four places he set the pair of heavy 
oak struts, and with the back of his axe drove 
them sidewise into place only four inches above 
the boat bottom, and grinned to find that both 
fitted as if they had grown there as parts of the 
original tree, anchored in opposite sides, and 
firmly unmovable unless broken or cut or pounded 
sidelong violently. 

Now he began to arrange for keying his spar 
in place. This meant a long, hard job of whit- 
tling grooves in the sides ofthe spars where they 
had been squared, and other grooves to match, 
exactly opposite those in the sides of the recesses 
in the dugout sides. Patiently he worked to dig 
out with a pocket knife grooves that a narrow 
chisel would make in a wee fraction of the time; 
but he had no chisel, and he did have the will 
to be sure of the safety of the brothers he had 
served so long. 

When at last he drove the spar home in tight- 
fitting notches he whittled out his hardwood 
keys, with the deepest joy. He deferred the 
driving of these keys until the next day. 

Morning came, and Willis came out to sit 
near and watch while his brother and Jimmy 
finished the job of making the spar fast. The 
keys of hardwood were about one-half inch 
thick and tapered a trifle flatwise. Driven home 
with heavy blows, they fitted tightly and ef- 
fectively as had been planned. Jimmy was not 
all done yet with this securing of his outrigger, 
and he began to lash the spars of heavy oak that 
he had Tovetailed into the dugout near the 
bottom. With the aid of Walt he made these 
lashings as secure as possible, winding up by 
driving a long oak wedge between each rope and 
the spar it tied. 

One thing was lacking, and that was the float. 
This Jimmy brought in the form of a light, dry 

le six inches thick and a little shorter than the 
soho This he and Walt bound securely to 
the outer ends of the oak spars, putting the boat 
in the water first in order to get it where it 
would float level with the dugout. 

“When will we start south, Jimmy?’’ asked 
Willis when the outrigger was finished and in 
place. Jimmy paused to consider a moment. 

“There is one thing more to do. I want to 
rig my old canvas up as a shelter. Then we can 
go whenever you feel able to make the long 
ride. 

“'T hate to say it, Jim, but the truth is I dread 
that trip. I have kepe still about it, but ever 
since I broke my leg I have felt that way. I 
think it is because I remember those two 
stretches of rough water we portaged. It is 
silly, but when I think of running down-river, 
I any myself upset in the rapids and with my 
lame leg crashing on a rock." 

“Too much imagination is what ails you, 
Willis. Suppose we wait a few days, perhaps 
a week more. With your leg getting well as 
fast as it has been of late, it should be as sound 
as the other in a week more.”’ 

“Allright, Jim. In a week more I'll go, win 
or lose.”’ 

“That's a bargain then. We give your shin 
one more week, and then we pull out. Walt and 
I will give the proa several trials right off this 
shore, where you can watch how it acts.” 

The following day Jimmy and Walter launched 
the proa and paddled it around in the quiet 
water near thecamp. After a time Walt climbed 
out on the outrigger and rode there, while 
Jimmy paddled the dugout in circles and fancy 
figures to let Willis see how it rode. The boys 
at last came ashore, delighted with the manner 
in which their boat had performed. To cap the 
climax, Willis said after seeing the exhibition 
that he would be ready to start Monday morn- 
ing; this was Thursday. 

They had the craft out twice a day now, 
early morning and afternoon, and Walter was 
learning fast low to do his part in managing it 
well. Seep began to prepare for their de- 
parture. There was little he could do about 
the gathering of property where fate had seen 
fit to strip the boys of the bulk of their belong- 
ings weeks ago, but he saw that all was well 
around the boat, and that their food supply was 
ready to put on board. He and Walter had rigged 
the old canvas ground cloth as an awning. 

Ready for speedy embarkment next day, the 
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boys slept through their last night at Splinter- 
shin Camp, with the name eee on birch 
bark by Walter. Jimmy roused unusually early, 
because he felt the strain of the new move, and 
lay there awake and looking out through the 
doorway at the river far upstream. A slight 
sound outside awoke Pharaoh, and he sniffed, 
then growled. In one swift motion, Jimmy was 
up and looking out. A boat such as Canadian 
rivermen call a bateau, was turning into the 
shore beside the dugout. One look and Jimmy 
picked up his rifle, called his dog and walked 
out. Behind him the brothers were coming 
awake, and Walt jumped up, helping Willis 
rise. One glance showed Willis who were 
landing, and he spoke to Walter. 

“Go tell Jim that is the pair of roughnecks 
who stole our jerky.”’ 

Instantly the boy was off at a run, callin 
Jimmy, who paused to see what he mae 
Walt came up with him and delivered his mes- 
sage, age. not at all careful to speak low. 
ba) wt glared at him angrily. 

‘What's that you're telling him?’’ barked one 
of the vicious-looking pair. ‘‘Talk up so we 
can hear you plain.” 

“Plain it is then, if you want it that way,"’ 
the boy answered boldly. ‘‘You are the pair 
who stole a lot of jerked venison from us, and 
laughed when my crippled brother protested 
against your taking it." 

“Nothing of the kind! We never came along 
here at any time before. Never saw you or 
your brother, nor you never saw us. It ain't 
goin’ to do you any good to lie about us, and 
we won't let you do it—that’s flat. You're 
trying to get us in bad.”’ 

The rowdy lumberjack nearly burst with 
anger over Walter's defiance and advanced 
toward him a step or two, but Jim intervened. 
The fellow stopped for a second and the voice of 
Willis sounded from the hut. He was watching 
every movement and understood. 

“Don't let him bluff you, Jim, for I know I 
am right. That pair of bullies did take our 
jerky, and I believe they started the fire up the 
river in the swamp.” 

The ruffian listened to Willis until the last 
word, then uttered a bellow of rage and started 
toward the hut, while his companion om 
from his boat, carrying an axe, and rushed 
toward the boys’ dugout with the intention of 
chopping it until he had ruined it. Jim raised 
his gun and cried out sharply. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 
Down River 


OT a lick, you rascal, or you will be 
sorry,’’ cried Jimmy. 


The man hesitated, then lowered his 
axe, growling, “I believe you'd shoot!’’ 

“Just try forcing me and find out,"’ said 
Jimmy. ‘You two rascals just paddle off, and 
leave us alone, and do it now.” 

To his great relief the pair turned upstream 
and disappeared in the distance. He had no 
fear of further trouble from them, now that they 
knew he had a rifle and did not bluff readily. 
He knew the type, had met them before—the 
kind of rowdy roughs who will try to scare a 
boy or a small man yet seldom dare follow up a 
threat or demonstration of bully force if met 
determinedly. This is the kind of men who are 
more apt to be sneak thieves than bandits, or 
slanderers rather than fighters. 

Jimmy began the loading. First came the new 
mattress for Willis in the middle dr ship's waist, 
then the blankets of the other two, rolled and 
tied to fend between bed and supplies. Out- 
side the blankets stood the buckets of birch bark 
holding the cold stew and jerky, as well as the 
reserve rice supply. The wolf hide and skull 
were tied securely to a spar, and Jimmy had 
made loops on the other, in which he thrust his 
gun for safety. 

With all on board, Jimmy pushed the dugout 
off and climbed in, the outrigger toward the 
middle of the stream for greater safety, as they 
could glide close to the shore this way and not 
catch on anything. The river wound about in 
erratic fashion, giving them greatly diversified 
views of the country—occasional grassy marshes, 
swamps filled with tall, trim-looking tamaracks, 
infrequently a little bayou where there was no 
current apparent, yet where one existed, so 
gentle and quiet that the eye could not see any 
evidence of it; but far back in the still water 
would be a proof in masses of dead leaves, twigs, 
and various other light débris. 

Hardly had the proa floated five miles when 
the keen eye of Jim discovered one plain reason 
why dozens of toy boat messengers had failed 
to bring any rescue party. Up one bayou he 
saw a number of tiny squares of white birch bark 
riding high above the smooth water. He yelled 
and pointed with his paddle. The Kent brothers 
saw, knew, and nodded their understanding. 
At least a part of the mystery was now plain, 


and they were quick to surmise that there might 
be many other such ports of missing ships along 
the river. 

At noon they landed, tied their craft to a tree 
by the water's edge and ate their cold lunch. 
They found that cold rice, well filled with small 
pieces of deer meat, was no mean ration. It was 
tich, satisfying, very well flavored, and cold 
food was no handicap to their appetites. They 
ate heartily and enjoyed every mouthful of the 
meal. When they started on again, Willis was 
half reclining, at Jimmy's suggestion. 

“Your muscles have lost much of their old 
strength, and they cannot get it back in one day; 
so Aa it slow.”” 

Willis recognized the sense in this advice and 
allowed Jim to prop him up for the afternoon 
ride. The boat was riding well, hardly rocking 
at all when a boy shifted his position, whereas 
the unrigged dugout would have tipped’ dan- 
gerously at such a move. Jimmy was so 

leased at the success of his outrigger that 
fe chuckled and grinned at every proof of its 
value. 

Less than two miles below the place where 
they ate lunch a sleek-looking animal attracted 
their attention as it swam past, crossing before 
their boat and heading for a steep bank that 
looked to have been smoothed He top to 
bottom by some mechanical means. Jimmy 
took his paddle from the water and silently 
signaled to the others. In perfect silence the 
craft drifted on, and all three boys twisted to 
watch this furry beast with the look of slippery 
smoothness as it dived and swam in plain view 
in the clear water. Walter began to speak, 
but stopped 

‘An otter,”” said Jim, ‘‘and that is his slide 
on the steep bank. We have muddled his plans 
See him turn upstream? He had planned to 
slide there, but our coming made him start 
for other regions. Otters like to slide down such 
a place on their stomachs, and the slide must 
always lie where it takes them directly into the 
water. An otter can swim down and catch a 
fish with ease.” 

As they journeyed south, the boys took 
notice of many changes in the river bottom. 
In two places it seemed to be black soil or muck 
for short stretches; then it changed to sand or 
large pebbles, in one case to what had the ap- 
pearance of dark cement, in which were bedded 
cobbles as large as a football, or bigger. Then 
they struck what is known as a riffle. Here the 
river widened and grew shallow until it was no 
more than knee-deep toaman. The bottom was 
completely cov “om with cobbles and pebble 
stones, and the current became very noisy, 
rushing over these stones in a mad turmoil, 
with a vast bubbling and tossing on the upper 
part. The dugout and outrigger float scraped 
and ground upon the mass of irregular stones 
noisily as they passed, and many times the dug- 
out bumped heavily on some larger rock. It 
was a rough passage. 

Then they slipped over the last line of rocks 
into dark, deep water as the banks drew closer 
together, and confining the flow trebled its 
depth. Again the drift was silent, smooth, and 
gentle. 

“Isn't this great?’’ Willis exclaimed as the 
craft swung off down a quiet stretch to reach a 
round lake they must cross. 

“T'll say it is, after going through that rough 
section, where it made so much noise,”’ said 
Walter. “I thought we would lose our new 
outrigger in there, and I beligve we were lucky 
that we did not.”’ 

The lake, only a half-mile wide, was soon 
crossed, and they entered a new stretch of river, 
only a little of which had been seen by Jimmy 
at all on his pedestrian trip, since it made some 
astonishing curves and detours. He appealed 
to the brothers for information and got it. 

“We found rough water down here a few 
miles,"’ said Willis. 

“How many miles down?’’ Jimmy inquired, 
but the boy had no real idea. He turned to 
Walter and met the same lack of estimating 
power. Neither brother could tell whether it 
might be three miles or five. 

“All we can do then is to run until we think 
we should tie up and then wait there for morn- 
ing and feel our way down to the rapids after 
morning gives us hght. Sunset will be late 
enough tonight.”’ 

“Well, you said we would only run in day- 
time anyhow,’ Walt said. 

“Surely, but it makes half a mile or so of 
difference, because it is plenty light enough long 
after sunset to run on os knew when we may 
hit the rapids. We will take no chances, but 
will tie up early.” 


HEN the boys tied up for the night 

Jimmy found the soil loose and easy to 

dig with his wooden spade. Only a few 

yards distant were plenty of heating stones of 

just the right size and shape. They gathered 
ommeeel ON PAGE 156) 
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Betty Coached Herself 


N A MILD March afternoon, that 
O seemed more like May, a whole 
crowd of boys and girls swung along 
the road on their first spring hike. 

“Come on, Anne—I’Il race you and 
Ted to the edge of the woods,” said 
Betty Powers to the two alongside her. 

“What do you mean—race?” asked 
Ted Clayton, chuckling. 

Anne giggled, “You never won a 
race in your life, Betty! You’re always 
tired out at the start . . . Come on, 
though,” and she set off, rather slowly. 

One minute later a crest-fallen Anne 
and an astonished Ted were staring 
at Betty—a gleeful winner. 

“Ted, you’d have won if I hadn’t 
taken you by surprise,” she admitted, 
laughing. “But you'll have to get used 
to my keeping up to you, Anne.” 

“Passing her, you mean!” exclaimed 
Ted, admiringly. “Some wind you 
have, Betty! Who’s your coach!” 

Betty laughed again and made a 
deep bow. “Allow me to introduce— 
myself!” 

Betty had found not only the well- 
known recipe for better MAIL 
health — plenty of fresh 


but an added health and beauty secret. 
A drink, steaming and hot, that she 
loved, straight off, and now drinks with 
every meal. Postum made with milk! 

Postum is made of whole wheat and 
bran, roasted. Combined with hot 
milk (not boiled) it adds to whole- 
some elements of grain the wonderful 
nourishment of milk. Even for those 
who don’t like milk “plain”, Postum 
made with milk is top notch among 
good things. And with such a drink at 
mealtime, there’s no place in the diet 
for tea and coffee. These drinks con- 
tain a drug—caffein—that has harm- 
ful effects on both health and looks. 


Make the test yourself—guided by 
this beauty booklet 

A thirty-day test proved to Betty that 
Postum made with milk made a real 
difference in her health. Make the test 
yourself. Fill in the coupon, and re- 
ceive a week’s supply of Postum for a 
start, together with a booklet on good 
looks that is real help toward greater 
beauty. Mail the coupon—this very 
minute! You'll be glad you did! 


THE COUPON 





NOW! 





air, exercise, sleep and 
good, wholesome food — 





Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, your booklet, ‘ The 
Garden Where Good Looks Grow,” and a week’s supply of Instant 


P.—¥. C. 29 





© 1929, P. Co., Inc. Postum. 
<:D ‘ Name 
Postum is one of the Post Food Prod- 
ucts, which include also Grape-Nuts, Post 


Toasties, Post's Bran Flakes and Post's Bran 
Chocolate. Your grocer sells Postum in two 
forms. Instant Postum, made in the cup by City 


Sescet___— 





State—— 





adding boiling water, is one of the easiest 


Fill in completely—print name and address 





drinks in the world to prepare. PostumCereal 
is also easy to make, but should be boiled 20 





In Canada, address Canaptan Postum Co., Lrp. 
812 Metropolitan Bidg., Toronto 2, Ontario. 











minutes. 






































































PocketGen 


When a fellow has a lot 
of loyal friends—he must 
be a dependable, likeable 
sort of a chap—you can 
be sure of that. 

And you can be just as 
sure, too—that Pocket 
Ben is a reliable, likeable 
watch—that’s why it has 
the staunch friendship 
and hearty good will of 
millions of boys and 
millions of men. 

From start to finish, 
Pocket Ben is made with 
the most exacting care 
and skill—and made right. 
Built for accuracy, for 
long, faithful service — 
and for good looks. A 
watch that makes good 
wherever it goes. 


Built by the makers of 
Big Ben and other Westclox 


WESTERN CLOCK 
COMPANY 
La Salle, Illinois 







jAuto Clock 


Attractive, convenient, 

reliable. Fits any car. 

Quickly attached on dash 
or above wind-shield. 





















plenty of firewood off two fallen 

trees and cleared a fire space with 

little effort. It was ideal for them, 

and they bedded down over hot 

stones that guaranteed warmth for the entire 
night; Willis, being a semi-invalid, had his 
grass mattress to sleep on, but the others con- 
tented themselves with loose, dry grass over the 
loose dirt. However, that was enough. 

Their sleep was sound and undisturbed until 
about three-thirty in the morning. Then they 
all sat up at once, not knowing what had 
roused them from slumber, but conscious of hav- 
ing heard an unearthly screech of some kind. 
What had uttered this terrible scream they did 
not know, and in their ignorance it seemed to 
be supernatural, until Jimmy began to laugh 
heartily, with utter abandon and side-splitting 
whoops of delight. 

‘What is it, a panther?’’ screeched Walter, 
while Willis said nothing but cowered down 
and hauled his blanket high over his head. 
But as he heard his brother yelp in fear he also 
heard Jimmy laugh. Neither boy could under- 
stand why Jim should laugh at such a time, and 
when they spoke about it they were more than 
ever stirred by hearing his laughter increase. So 
strange did this seem to them that they began 
to be slightly peppery over it, until Jim stopped 
his whee om long enough to call their attention 
to his dog. 

Pharaoh could be seen in the dim moonlight, 
lying beside his master, undisturbed and hardly 
interested, his head up, eyes directed tow ard a 
treetop in quict peepee, ory 

“Isn't it plain to you kids that this is nothing 
to worry over when my dog takes things so 
calmly?”’ asked Jimmy. ‘“‘If that row had been 
raised by a dangerous animal, Pharaoh would 
be answering it with a bigger row and noise 
enough to be heard a mile.” 

‘What in the world is it anyway?’’ Willis in- 


quired. ‘‘It sounds dangerous enough to me. 
I hope I never shall hear anything more blood- 
curdling.”’ 


That is what I say, only more so,"’ put in 
Walt. “‘I could feel my skin crawl all the way 
up my back, and my scalp is fairly sore from 
pulling my hair up on end. It certainly sounds 
to me like sudden death." 

‘*Keep your eyes on that trectop and the open 
sky beside it, and perhaps you may learn some- 
thing worth knowing,"’ Jim remarked. ‘‘Watch 
a little while and see.” 


CHAPTER NINE 


Over the Rapids 
Js picked up his rifle and fired a single shot 


out over the river. At the sound of the shot 

two ghostly birds flew out of a tree with less 
noise than two leaves could make in falling 
through the air, flapping soft wings across the 
moon 

“Screech owls,’’ said Jimmy. ‘“The noises 
they make are all out of proportion to their size. 
It startled me at first.”’ 

Golly!’ said Walt. “I thought it was a 
cougar, and I was expecting him to sail out of 
a treetop down on me any second. I never 
heard such unearthly sounds before, in my 
life." 

“Well, as the Scotch say, ‘juist cuddle doon,’ 
laddie. They are gone, and you may as well 
snooze another hour or two.” 

So the three lay down and slept again, but 
the two brothers heard some few half-smothered 
giggles from Jim in the first few minutes. 

The next day, intending to leave as short a 
stretch as possible to cover on the final day, they 
got away early, pushing off at six-thirty. 

After a short run, Jim began to take note of a 
new factor—current strength and speed increase 
that were all out of proportion to anything yet 
encountered. The added pull of the current 
made it much harder to keep the craft headed 
right, and the greater speed called for an increase 
in watchfulness. Jimmy tried to guard against 
every danger, but when he pe cach, the 
rapids ahead he wondered if he was just another 
reckless fool, trying to do something beyond his 
powers. 

Then they struck a sharp incline down which 
they scooted swiftly, struck the lower level with 
a sensation of jumping over an obstruction, and 
went rushing along again. As their craft leveled 
out, Walter shouted and his right hand pointed. 
At the foot of the incline Jews which they 
had coasted lay a back eddy that drew off to one 
side and partly under an overhanging bank. In 
it gently circled numbers of little birch-bark 
sails on tiny masts. They had found another 
port of missing ships. 

The rapids, when they reached them, were 
terrible. The river bottom was covered by 
rocks of all sizes and shapes, many of them 
jagged, sharp, and pitilessly cruel-looking. 
Among these rocks roared torrents of white 
water lashed into foam by its own speed and 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 155] 
the ripping rocks. Jimmy yelled to the brothers 
to grab hold and hang on like grim death. 

He used his paddle with all his strength, try- 
ing to keep in the deepest channel, but the out- 
rigger pole bumped and scraped over rock after 
rock, tilting the dugout dangerously. A little 
water came in now and then, and Willis changed 
position to avoid it, clinging to a spar now; and 
often Jim yelled an order at the younger boy, 
and then the lad dug in with his paddle until a 
new command made him change. 

Right in the middle of the turmoil the dugout 
slid partly * on a rock at the precise moment 
when the pole float of the outrigger caught and 
slid in between two rocks and held there. Quick 
as a flash Jimmy leaped into the river, with 
white water boiling to his waist, and almost 
sweeping him off his feet. Still Jimmy clung 
and wrestled with the outrigger to clear it, see- 
ing that a release there wall give the smooth- 
bottomed dugout a chance to slide past the rock. 
Lifting with his full strength at the pole float, 
he held his feet down on the rough river bed 
by doubling his own weight in effect. At last 
the pole moved a little. He felt the slight 
shifting of position and heaved on it with a 
wild surge of muscular power, and it let go with 
an abrupt jerk. The dugout balanced forward a 
trifle, and water arched up under the stern with 
a great force, sending the entire rig off into a 
short, open channel as if thrown by a catapult. 

Jimmy clung to a spar and trailed out behind 
it like a kite tail in a high wind. The speed of 
that sudden, swift dash was too great to allow 
him a chance to scramble aboard. However, the 
craft jammed its nose into a new mess of trouble 
after taking a short run, and again he had to 
lift and haul hard to get it free. This time he 
managed to get into the dugout and navigate 
successfully for a hundred oaths by violent use of 
his paddle, before it rode up on a wave and 
grounded on a ledge that lay only a handbreadth 
below the surface. The wave seemed to vanish 
at the critical moment, as waves sometimes do, 
and the resultant scrape and grind stopped all 
advance, with the dugout resting almost exactly 
upon its midship section across a damp rock 
ledge three feet across. 

his looked serious to the boys, for they did 
not see how they could shift the proa enough to 
to get it clear. For a brief = they all three 
kept perfectly quiet, wondering what to do. 
Then Jimmy noticed that the current had a wave 
tendency, rising at intervals in a bulging curve. 

Moving as be forward as he could go, he 
beckoned Walter to follow and then began teeter- 
ing up and down, causing the proa to rock fore 
and aft quite vigorously. A little of this, and a 
wave lifted on the stern at exactly the right 
instant as the bow went down, and slid it off 
the rock. 

It cleared itself perfectly, but the combination 
of forces made the dugout dive too steeply, 
driving its nose into the water and — up 
gallons of water that swashed the length of the 
boat. When the water shipped had ceased to 
run back and forward it made the boat very 
logy and sluggish. 

Jimmy stepped back and began to scoop water 
forward rapidly over the bow with his paddle, 
an old trick much pa by the early pio- 
neers. By this method an expert will swiftly 
empty a dugout of all water save a quart or 
two that will elude the paddle and linger in the 
middle section, where a dugout is always 
deepest. 


OW the dugout cut the water, but the 
boys were all soaked and chilly; so they 
decided to make camp early again, build 

fires and dry out. They were getting so near to 
the school by now that they knew they would 
need less than one day of decent paddle work in 
ordinary water. But Willis dropped a word or 
two of discouragement by reminding the others 
that so far they had only run one fall flight of 
rapids. He said only a short distance up-river 
from the school a farmer had hauled their boat 
around a place he called dangerous. It was less 
than half as long as the one just passed, but 
swift and roaring in action. 

‘We went round it and looked at it from the 
side, so we don't know what it can do to a boat. 
It may stand us on our heads when we go down 
it, but it can't bluff us, can it, Jim?" 

‘Not after we have just run that other, that 
is so much longer and really worse looking. Any- 
how, we will see what it is like. How about 
keeping right on and tackling it while we are 
still wee? Is it too far to go today?" 

“No,” voted Willis. ‘I think we can be in 
it by sunset, and with a good break we can run 
it in half an hour—that is, if we do not hang up 
halfway through.” 

“I say yes,”” said Walter. 

So the boys paddled along as fast as they could 
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make their proa travel. Paddling 
furiously, they saw the dark forest 
trees streaming by and rejoiced at 
the speed with which the scenery 
vanished to the rear—speed that grew rapidly. 

Then the head of the white water caught the 
forefoot of the dugout and made it tremble with 
the force of tumultuous, leaping waters, broken 
into thousands of individual upheavals, by 
rocks of all shapes and sizes, and the separate 
—s from multitudes of contacts on every 
side. 

The rapid appeared to be steep and exceedingly 
turbulent, but it had its good points. The flow 
was deeper and covered the jagged rocks better 
in most of the distance than had been the case 
in the other rapid. Jimmy had no fear of havin 
the dugout caved in by a rock. Those thick 
sides were soft wood, but they were so resilient 
that they were less apt to break and splinter 
than a harder wood. 

As long as the outrigger held, they were fairly 
safe. At the lower end of the rapid, the pole 
float glanced off a huge rock with enough force 
to turn the craft on a slant for the shore, which 
was very near. At their speed, there was only 
a brief darting before the boat nosed into a mud 
bank and stuck there. It had come in with 
enough force to shove the prow of the dugout 
deeply into the mud, which clung like quick- 
sand. They were what the Western cowboy 
calls bogged down, only a short jump from a 
hard bank. Jimmy leaped ashore, caught one 
end of his camp-made mooring rope and soon 
had the dugout moored to a small tree; then he 
looked about. 

“Chuck the axe ashore, Walt,"’ he said. “‘We 
will need poles to get us afloat again. Arguing 
with a mud bank is wasted time. It calls for 
pry poles and beef. Lucky we have smooth 
water ahead, once we get loose."’ 

He cut a pole and sounded the mud all around 
the boat’s prow. Then he shook his head. 

*““Might as well camp here, for it will take 
more time to get her off than we have tonight. 
We must use pry poles and push poles and work 
hard to loosen her nose."’ 

Willis spoke to Jimmy at once with a trace of 
impatience in his tone. *‘Why can't we try our 
hands at getting her off tonight? I don’t feel at 
all like flopping down here and doing nothing 
until morning. I would rather work all night 
than do that. Can't we make a try for it, 
Jim?” 

‘Why, surely,”’ said Jimmy. ‘‘There is noth- 
ing to hinder our trying anything. If you 
fellows prefer to root around in the muck in- 
stead of sleeping, we can at least dig some of 
that mud away to give our pry poles a chance.”’ 

“I'm for it,’ said Walt. ‘‘When we are so 
near home, getting stuck seems twice as bad as 
it would a hundred miles from here. - 1 guess 
I'm getting rather homesick, all at once. I was 
fairly contented away back up there in the 
woods, but now I just must get home in a 
hurry.” 

“LT understand that, Walter,"’ said Jim; ‘‘the 
last mile of the journey toward home is as long 
as any other three. If this is the way you boys 
feel about it, we will try to work the mud away 
from the dugout on both sides of the prow with 
our paddles. Walt, you get in on that side, di 
deep with your paddle and draw it back conan 
the stern. The more of a swirl you make in the 
water the better for us, as that will carry the 
mud away." 

Jimmy suited his action to his words by 
putting all his strength into a “_ and furious 
paddling of mud, from the bow back toward 
deep water. Walt imitated on the other side, 
and the two soon had the mud stirred quite 
deeply and making little black eddies along the 
bilges of the dugout. They worked hard and 
long, and then pushed with two long poles. In 
spite of the hard work they could not feel the 
dagout move an inch. The sun set, and it began 
to grow dusk without their having made any 
apparent progress; still they persisted in their 
} = waned until it became too dark to work 
longer. 


CHAPTER TEN 


Faithful to a Trust 


IMMY was up at dawn, cutting poles, and 
J by sunrise he had two long, heavy poles 

pushed under the bilge of the dugout near 
the bow on opposite sides, where the brothers 
could exert enormous force by putting their 
weight on the landward end and teetering. 
Taking a good push pole aboard with him, 
Jimmy set it against the hard bank, braced his 
feet and exerted all of his strength to shove the 
prao off. For some time it did not show any 
sign of getting free, but the long pry poles 
were producing a small churning motion, and 
this douty operated to force water in and out 
between clinging mud and round hull, thereby 
reducing the suction of the mud. Twice the 
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brothers stopped pumping the poles up and 
down, saying they did not believe this plan was 
right, but Jimmy got them at it again, and after 
the poles had bobbed up and down a few 
hundred times more the boat lifted a few inches, 
with a queer sucking sound. Jimmy surged on 
his pole and the boat slid outward, free again. 

A little later the boys were on board, and the 
roa swung out into the channel and hurried on. 
hey all knew their course was open and clear 

the rest of the way, and the ieedione were ¢x- 
citedly speculating on how they would be re- 
ceived at school, and how soon they could tele- 
phone home. 

When they sighted the school buildings from 
far upstream, both boys grew silent all at once. 
For a time neither spoke a word; then Walter 
spoke to Jimmy, ond, abruptly, in the manner 
of a boy who tries to hide his real feeling behind 
a mask of words. 

“Looks as if you are due to lose your fool 
babes in the woods in a mighty short time, Jim. 
Big relief to you! Somehow I hate to go back 
to school more than I ever did before."’ 

As their craft came nearer they saw a number 
of people on the broad landing-place near the 
school, grouped around some object. A moment 
and some man in the crowd sighted the proa and 
pointed, shouting. At once the group fell 
apart, and everybody stared at such a boat rig 
as few of them had ever heard of before and 
none had seen. As they separated on shore the 
boys recognized the object of interest attracting 
them. Just a boat, and one that had a familiar 
look to the brothers. 

Willis looked a second time and cried out 
shar ly to his brother: 

you see, Walt? The boat we lost! They 
have found it and are excited over it. That 
beats everything I ever heard of, us coming 
back in time to interrupt a crowd in a guessing 
match over our outfit.”” 

““My guess is, they are wondering just as 
hard about our present strange boat, with a 
straddlebug along one side,’’ Walt answered. 

‘There is Andrews, fussing around and stop- 

ing to stare at us and our rig. I know him 
C those big glasses that look like headlights. 
Those, and his funny hair like a big black shoe- 
brush.”’ 

The interest of the crowd turned more strongly 
to the dugout, with every fifty yards of its ad- 
vance, until Andrews left the boat alone and 
joined the rest of the curious near the water. 
Nobody in the crowd on shore scemed to recog- 
nize the boys on the approaching craft until it 
was swinging in tow ms the alien, and then 
Andrews of the big glasses caught a full view 
of Willis’s face. 

“Willis Kent!’ he shouted. He hurried down 
to the water and began to talk in a loud tone 
while this peculiar craft was coming close to 
the shaky little pier, and while Jimmy was moor- 
ing it there. 

“Boys, you astonish me. Your boat was 
found yesterday twenty miles down-river from 
here, and because one of you had written your 
names and Marshall Military School on the in- 
side of the gunwale the farmer who found it 
stranded near his place brought it here this 
morning. How on earth did the boat get away 
from you, and where did you find a South Sea 
proa on a Minnesota river?” 

Willis gave a condensed report, crediting Jim 
with saving both of the greenhorn explorers, as 
he called them, from starvation. Andrews lis- 
tened, looked blank, hemmed and hawed, and 
spoke to Jimmy. 

“I seem to remember—hem—having a few 
words with you,”’ he said. 

“Yes, Jimmy talked to you on his way after 
us,”” said Willis. 

“I telephoned your mother just before you 
got here,’ Andrews added. 

“You did? Told her about the empty boat of 
course and scared her blind. By this time Dad 
is breaking the speed laws to get here in the 
car with her!"’ 


IHEY unloaded the dugout and carried the 

dunnage up by the road. The wolf skin and 

skull attracted attention and brought a long 
string of questions regarding animal life they 
had seen. The entire list had to be recited and 
full details given. This took time, and so many 
asked the same things that it began to grow 
tiresome, when Walter broke off in the middle, 
with a yell. 

“Here they come,"’ he shouted as a big car 
showed itself far away on the road. ‘‘That's 
Dad driving. Just see her come. He is making 
sixty if he is moving at all. Good old Dad!"’ 

The big car was running at a tremendous speed, 
and it had appeared at a ane of less than two 
miles as it emerged from a road lined by trees 
on both sides. Soon it had cut the interval down 
to a quarter-mile, and both boys began to leap 
and wave their headgear wildly. Out in the 
middle of the road, they acted like maniacs, and 
the driver slowed down. Gradually the car lost 


speed until it dropped to a crawl, and the boys 
ran to meet it. Then it stopped dead still, and 
a white-faced man stepped out. 

From the tonneau a woman scrambled to put 
her arms around the man and call to the boys to 
come quickly. 

““Boys, you can never know how your father 
has felt, driving out here, until you have boys 
of your own and think them gone forever,"’ she 
said. 

“Tam all right now, Nancy,” said the father. 

““It was the shock.” 

Mr. Kent arose from his seat and grinned at 
his boys in relief. 

“Well, youngsters, what do you think of your- 
selves by this time?” 

‘Not enough to make us proud, Dad,"’ said 
Willis humbly. ‘*But we know a lot more than 
we did, that is sure."* 

“Suppose Jimmy taught you a heap. Get 
him ped dog and then everything you want 
to save, including your school duds. Mother 

agrees that public school will be best for you 

after this. Frustle, now, while I phone to the 
office and let Grandfather know you are still 
alive and kicking.” 

The boys brought Jimmy and his dog. Then 
they rushed after their dunnage and stowed it 
in the big car. 

The arrival at home was filled with delight, 
and the presence of Grandfather Grier made it 
hilarious, for he persisted in taking a great 
amount of credit to himself for selecting Jimmy 
to go after the boys. He turned to Pharaoh de- 
lightedly, saying that the dog deserved a lot of 
credit in this affair. And Mrs. Kent cautiously 
hinted at wanting to buy him for Walter. 

“Nancy!” cried her father. ‘Don't insult the 
boy! That is almost as bad as it would be to 
bid money for a baby, if I know a boy.” 

“Forgive me, Jimmy,” said Mrs. Kent. ‘“‘I 
didn’t stop to think.” 

That is all right, Mrs. Kent. I understand. 
You see Pharaoh came to me as a gift from my 
father on my birthday and has been my constant 
companion for seven years. He is pa achum, 
that would die for me if need be, and you cannot 
either buy or sell real loyalty.” 

‘Thank you, Jim. May a grateful and thank- 
ful mother say that she is very glad to know 
that her boys have a claim on your friendship 
now, since nobody can escape the bond after he 
has rendered kindly service to another who 
needs it?” 

“You might say also that no man can refuse 
kindly service and keep his own self-respect,"’ 
said Mr. Grier. ‘‘I'll bet you learned that long 
ago, hey, Jimmy?” 

Jimmy grinned, and the three boys went in to 
eat off a table, for the first time in so many weeks 
that it made them feel queer and awkward. 

[THe END] 





Answers to Questions 
[See Page 149] 


1. Manufacturer of cameras and camera films. 
President of the Eastman Kodak Company. 
2. The secretary of the Russian Communist 
party; the most powerful man in Russia. 3. 
Woman golf champion of the United States. 
4. Dictator-president of Turkey. 5. Chairman 
of board of the General Electric Company. 
Co-author with General Dawes of the famous 
Dawes plan. 6. Well-known American novelist. 
7. U. S. Senator from Ohio. 8. Premier of 
Great Britain. 9. Famous distance runner, a 
native of Finland. 10. Assistant Attorney- 
General of the United States in charge of cases 
relating to prohibition. 11. French politician 
and writer; Geneeea s right-hand man durin 
the war. 12. Famous English tea merchant on 
yachtsman. 13. A Russian woman who has been 
a diplomat and a member of the soviet govern- 
ment. 14. President of the New York Central 
Railroad. 15. Italian poet, novelist, and 
aviator. He seized and held the city of Fiume 
after the war, when it was feared that the peace 
treaty would not give it to Italy. 16. American 
financier, in charge of the Dawes plan for collect- 
ing wat reparation payments from Germany. 
17. Dictator of Spain. 18. Former United 
States judge, now commissioner to settle alls 
controversies among the baseball clubs in the 
“big leagues."’ 19. A German aviator, one of 
the party that successfully crossed the Atlantic 
from east to west in an airplane last year. 
20. Famous sculptor, of American birth, but 
living in England. 21. An American woman 
by birth, married to a British peer, and herself 
a member of the British Parliament. 22. Ger- 
man composer of opera and orchestral music. 
23. Long head of the international Salvation 
Army, in succession to his father, Gen. William 
Booth. 24. French tennis player who has been 
tennis champion of the United States. 25. The 
man who devised and perfected the Wright 
Whirlwind airplane motor. 
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Keds are more than ordinary 
“sneakers”. Yes, sir! Keds are extra- 
fine, rubber-soled, canvas-topped 
shoes. Each pair of Keds is made over 
a special foot-health last—and Keds’ 
tough safety-soles are specially de- 
signed to grip the smoothest surfaces, 
and to absorb the roughest shocks. 


The SPRING-STEP model, for bas- 
ketball, has strong-grip eyelets which 
don’t pull out. And you'll find that 
Keds lace tight, too, so your feet 
can’t slip or chafe, 


Keds offer the most complete line 
of models for every indoor sport 
and outdoor activity, and are made 
by the world’s largest specialists in 
canvas rubber-soled footwear. You'll 
find Keds in the best shoe stores in 
town—at all prices, too, from $1.00, 
$1.25, $1.50, $1.75 up to $4.00. 
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United States Rubber Company 


The more you pay, the more you get 
—but full value whatever you spend. 


Mount your | 
athletic chassis 
on rubber / 


—and save yourself the jolts 
that rock the “ole framework” 


Aren’t gym floors slippery as ice, sometimes, and just as hard? And doa’t 
you come down éer-plunk now and then when you land off the “horse”, 
or when you're hurdling or tumbling? Say, boy, that’s when you need 
Keds with their specially made, “shock-absorber” soles and sturdy canvas 
uppers. They’re unbeatable when it comes to saving wear and tear on 
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Keds Conquest | 

This handsomeshoe puts lightning 
in your feet and protects youagainst 
slipping! Made with the popular 
crepe sole, famous for wear. A 
special toe cap reinforcement that 
will let you scuff to your heart's 
content. “Feltex” insole. 
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Keds Big Leaguer 


Just as the name implies—a Big 
Leaguer sports shoe for hard-play- 
ing boys. Special safety-sole lets 
you take turns on one foot. Tough 
tan toe strip protects against scuff- 
ing. “Feltex” insole. Eyelets that 
won’t pull out. A Big Time shoe 
in every respect. 


Keds Gladiator 


A medium price, sturdy shoe for 
all-round use. Patented “Feltex” 
insole keeps the foot cool and 
comfortable. Reinforced toe gives 
extra protection at point of hardest 
service. Special non-skid sole. 
Grins at punishment, 


Keds Short-Stop 


Note the special safety-sole. Keeps 
your feet cool and gives them pro- 
tection whether you're playing 
baseball or taking the jolts of the 
trail. 
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Lubaloy .22’s are 
FREE from GREASE 
and Non-Corrosive! 


Here is the newest improvement in 
ammunition! Cartridgesthatarereally 
clean! ... Free from Grease! ... Won't 
soil hands and pockets. And West- 
ERN’s Non-Corrosive priming and Lub- 
aloy bullets prevent fouling and lead- 
ing of the bore. Lubaloy .22's go into 
your gun clean and keep it clean- 
bright as new—without using aclean- 
ing rod. They gleam like “Bullets of 
Gold,” yet cost no more than old-style 
cartridges. 


Nail-Driving Accuracy! 
Lubaloy .22's shoot with the accuracy 
that hasmade Western Lubaloy (lubri- 
catingalloy) high-power cartridges the 
choice of famous hunters. They hit 
with a wallop that bowls over small 
game “dead asa door nail.” Get a box 
and prove it yourself! Shoot WEsTERN 
—the World's Champion Ammuni- 
tion. Sold by dealers everywhere. 
Write us for free literature. 

(Lubaloy .22's are also avail- 
able in lubricated Lesmok loads.) 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
388 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ill. 
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launching device. 
Launching a lifeboat at 
sea is difficule at best, 
and launching one from a 
rolling or heavily-listed ship in a heavy sea may 
be absolutely impossible. But these barges 
could be launched under almost any conditions, 
and the ship could even sink from under them 
with a fair chance that they would float off and 
not be sucked under, as a lifeboat would in- 
variably be 

Mounted crosswise on deck were a pair of 
steel beams, so constructed that they could be 
lowered sufficiently on either side to create a fair 
slope. At either end of the beams were similar, 
but shorter, vertical beams, so connected with 
the lowering mechanism of the main beams that, 
on whichever side the latter were 
lowered, these shorter beams would 
also be lowered automatically, thus 
forming a continuous runway into 
the sea. On the main, crosswise 
beams of this runway was the barge 
itself, sup xted on rollers con- 
trolled by Riedie brakes, while the 
shorter beams rested, when not in 
use, against the sides of the barge, 
thus helping to hold it in place. 
Two sets of winches, one on each 
side of the ship, controlled re- 
spectively the lowering mechanism 
on either side. 

In case it became necessary to 
abandon ship the rails were lowered 
on the listed side, the hinged pieces 
came down automatically, the 
brakes were released, and the barge, 
loaded with people, coasted off the 
deck and into the sea. Everything, 
including the barge itself and the 
cables which controlled the move- 
ment of the rails, was made of 
steel, and all controls were as fool-proof as 
possible. The mechanism was so ony that 
anyone who could turn a winch in one direction 
ratchets automatically prevented it from being 
turned in any other—could operate it. 

At one stroke it did away with the danger 
from inexperienced crews, panic, jammed *‘falls’’ 
falls are the ropes and pulley-blocks by which 
the lifeboat is suspended from the davits—and 
all the other dangers which accompany ordinary 
lifeboats and rafts. 

But these barges used up some of the space 
which might be given to cabins and the various 
deck saloons. They represented a large amount 
of money to begin with, and a small but appre- 
ciable loss of revenue on every voyage. The 
expense made it impracticable for one steam- 
ship company to adopt them unless all the rest 
did. Once again, you see, we get back to the 
need of an international agreement. 

Until then we must make the best of the 
equipment we have. Some authorities prefer 
lifeboats and some rafts. Rafts are easier to 
launch, and harder to capsize, but a high wave 
is apt to wash a raft clean of everyone and every- 
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thing on it. One thing is certain—that wooden 
lifeoats should be abolished. There is no more 
excuse for a wooden lifeboat than there is for a 
wooden Pullman car, and only expense, which is 
just as much a specter in marine operation as it 
is in any other business, keeps the wooden 
boats in use. 

That it is possible to launch ordinary life- 
boats in a heavy sea has been demonstrated 
very recently by Capt. George Fried of the 
America, who put one safely over the side to 
rescue the crew of the Italian freighter Florida 
late last Jaauary. But let me quote Chief 
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Salvaging the Richard Welford, after she - capsized at her dock 


at Newcastle, Englan 


Officer Harry Manning, the man who was in 
charge of the lifeboat 01 its dangerous passage 
to the Florida, as reported by the New York 
Times: 

“Let me get this in: if we had reached the 
scene of the trouble twenty minutes later than 
we did, nothing could have saved the people on 
that ship. Nobody could have gotten a boat 
into that squall and lived to tell about it.” 

There is a great deal of talk about improved 
lifeboats; boats that cannot be capsized or stove 
in and that are unsinkable. In fairly calm 
weather, such as existed when the Titanic went 
down, they would be of great value, but in a 
north Atlantic gale they would afford little more 
protection than would the present ordinary 
variety of boat. 

Since launching is so difficult, and so impor- 
tant, crews should be thoroughly wuleeh da 
lifeboat drill. Unfortunately, that is an im- 

»ssibility, for sailors seldom stay on one ship 
i“ more than one or two voyages, and training 
them in that length of time is beyond any officer's 
ability. In the Navy experienced men at the 
falls, and the full crew in the boat, are used 
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whenever a boat is put 
over the side, and even 
then in heavy weather 
accidents sometimes oc- 
cur. Handling a heavy boat at the end of from 
thirty to fifty ae of rope, while it tends to swing 
back and forth like a giant pendulum and smash 
itself against the ship's side, is no operation for 
amateurs, and the average merchant crew of 
today are little better than that. 

Stronger lifeboats, and more of them, simpli- 
fied apparatus for launching, and as much drilling 
of the crew as possible are the most immediate 
solution; but ee solution is only a makeshift 
and temporary one. Next spring a new Inter- 
national Conference on the Safety of Life at 
Sea is to convene in London. Perhaps that con- 
ference will convert the temporary 
solution into another and more per- 
manent one. 


Safety and Speed 


That brings us to our safe shi 
herself; the construction that will 
make her difficult to sink, and the 
many safety devices with which she 
may be equipped. Modern scientific 
and engineering skill has developed 
safeguards to navigation tor taers yor 
a generation or two ago. There are 
devices for detecting icebergs and 
derelicts long before they are 
reached, others for determining the 
position of a ship when fog prevents 
the usual bearings from being taken, 
and still others for taking soundings 
rapidly and continuously without 
the use of the sounding lead. 

But if the public demand for speed 
still continues, none of these can 
ever reach their full usefulness. In 
every steamship and in every booking office the 
laconic report of a certain Court presided over by 
the Right Honorable Lord Mersey, Wreck Com- 
missioner, should be posted. It reads as follows: 

“The Court, having carefully inquired into 
the circumstances of the above-mentioned ship- 
ping casualty, finds . . . that the loss of the 
vid ship was due to collision with an iceberg, 
brought about by the excessive speed at which 
the ship was being navigated." 

That Court was appointed by the Lord Chan- 
cellor and the Home Secretary of Great Britain, 
and was held at the request of the British Board 
of Trade. The “above-mentioned shipping 
casualty’’ was the loss of the Titanic. 

Safety devices would not have prevented that 
wreck, although they have prevented many 
others, but different construction in the ship 
herself might have kept her afloat. For what 
those devices are, and how they operate, and 
for what that different construction might con- 
ceivably be, I must wait for another month. 
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Yet, there were pilots who made 
If only that chap up there were 


any danger. 
mistakes. 
Lindbergh! 

Then it began to rain—mean, spattering rain 
that stung through his helmet. And a wind! 
Why hadn't he told the chief to go and take a 
long swim in the Ohio River? How in the 
world had he, Speed Kelly, ever managed to get 
into such a fix? He imagined that the item in 
the morning paper would be like this: “Young 
business man and pilot lost in storm.” 

And the wind kept blowing, the rain kept 
falling down in sheets—yet the engine sang its 
wonderful soul-satisfying song, and the pilot 
sat there as serenely as if he were the Statue of 
Liberty. 


citement, was at his desk the next morning. 

The whole world seemed unreal; his work 
lay in front of him, helplessly begging attention. 
Could his experience of the night before really 
be true? How would he tell about it? Should 
he tell Herb first? 

The office boy laid a sheet of paper on his 
desk. ‘‘This got mixed up,"’ said the young 
irresponsible and beat it. Speed noticed it was 
from Mr. Stripp and dated Wednesday—the 
memorandum pt the Chicago schedule. 

Oh, well—Speed, grinning widely to himself, 
arose from his desk, to inform Herb. But before 
he had time to speak his telephone rang and a 
voice said: ‘Mr. Hannibal wants you in his 
office, right away.”’ 

So! Probably the old bookkeeper had told 
the chief of the expense account. 

Speed got a cold reception when he entered 
the big office of the president. The chief sat 
there immobile as granite. And at one side of 
his desk was Mr. Hanover. Neither paid the 


Scie KANE, wide-eyed and white with ex- 
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assistant. He warmed his shins in mid-air for 
a moment. Thea Mr. Hannibal looked up. 

‘Mr. Hanover here wants an explanation of 
why those cuts didn’t get to Chicago last night, 
as he instructed. He said he talked with you 
himself and told you how important it was that 
they go.” 

‘“Yes,"’ and Speed's legs shook in spite of all 
he could do. ‘‘He was in my office last evening. 
The last air mail had gone, and there was no 
train—"’ 

‘No excuses! Those cuts should have been in 
Chicago. They were scheduled—"’ 

**But my schedule—"’ 

“I told you I didn’t want to hear excuses.’ 

‘But the cuts—" 

“Now listen to this, young man. I’m going 
to demonstrate for Mr. Hanover just how I deal 
with subordinates who can't follow instructions. 
That's the only reason I called you in here. 
Now go! And as you go out ask Huggley for 
your pay. I don’t want such employees in my 
organization. 

But Speed didn’t go. Instead, he stood over 
Mr. Hannibal's desk, smiling. The chief 
glared at him and bristled, waiting for the puny 
words this inferior person might have to offer. 

“You said there would be no alibis, didn’t 
you?”’ asked Speed. 

“Yes, you know I did.”’ 

“You said to spare no expense?” 

The chief nodded. 

‘Well, there are no alibis, and I didn’t spare 
any expense. Those cuts were in Chicago last 
night, and the ads appeared this morning."’: 

Hanover jumped up. “‘If this is a joke—why, 
you told me sdasiall, young man, that the last 
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ait mail had gone and there was no way to get 
them there.”’ 

“No, I didn’t say there wasn’t a way. I 
merely said the last air mail had gone. But I 
hired a plane and took them to Chicago myself."” 
Then, with a satisfied look at the chief, he 
added: ‘'We try to give service to our clients.” 

Mr. Hannibal seemed to forget all about 
Speed. He jumped up and faced Hanover. 
*“You see? I just wanted to show you what we 
mean by service. “I guess this proves that we 
give service, doesn’t it?”’ 

Later in the day, when Speed was busy at 
his desk, the chief came in and really seemed 
affectionate. ‘By the way, young man, I can’t 
have you riding around in airplanes as a regular 
thing,’ he said. ‘‘But that one ride of yours 
was worth ten times what it cost. In the 
future make sure the cuts are out on time.” 
Then he took a personal card from his pocket 
and handed it to Speed. ‘Now, just to show 
you that I appreciate codperation, take this card 
to Grinnel, my tailor, and have him make you 
a suit. Pick out anything you like.” 

And of course Judy came in, too. She was 
still pouting. ‘‘I came by the building last 
evening, and the office was dark,’’ she stated 
tersely and then waited for an explanation. In 
reply, Speed handed her his expense account of 
the night before: ‘Airplane to Chicago and 
return, $70. Taxicabs, $4.50. Total, $74.50. 
Cash advanced, $100. Cash returned herewith, 
$25.50."" It was his first expense account, and, 
boy, wasn’t it a corker? 

“Oh Speed!’ Judy's eyes beamed their bright- 
est directly into his. 

“Yeh,” said Speed, easily, ‘‘my work is 
getting mighty important. By the way, Judy, 
have that party of yours next week, will you? 
I'll have a new suit by then.”’ 

- And that was that. 
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I might say that Chief Wini was the greatest 
batter lever saw. Eight-base hits were nothin’ 
to him. You see, the Boola men hit so hard 
we had to make a rule that the runner must 
circle the bases twice to get credit for a home 
run. Sometimes Chief Wini would jog around 
for twelve bases before the ball was returned to 
the diamond. Yes, sir, those Boola boys were 
great batters. But they'd never faced Kala 
pitchin’, 


LL Kalaboola was sittin’ or standin’ 

around the Kala diamond at ten o'clock. 

I hoped there wouldn't be any trouble— 

but if there was, I thought maybe I could find a 
way to stop it. 

At ten sharp Chief Wini came up to the plate, 
swingin’ eight bats. Chief Kasaba tightened 
his cap, dug his cleats in the dirt—and your 
humble servant yelled, ‘Play ball!’ 

Up came the first ball, floatin’ like a big 
balloon, and just as that great bat swished 
it dropped a foot! 

“Strike one!"’ I yelled. 

Chief Wini looked at his bat, puzzled—as if 
it had played a mean trick on him. 

The second ball started from some place about 
five points off the starboard corner of the home 
plate, broke in the air and cut the plate waist- 
high—Chief Wini never offerin’ at it. 

Strike tuh!"’ I shouted. 

Chief Wini banged his bat on the plate, wiped 
his hands in the dirt—and pulled his cap down 
over his eyes with a fierce jerk. 

Chief Kasaba wound up—and just as he did so 
some Boola rooter gave a war-whoop. The 
pitcher wavered, then shot it over. It was a 
straight, fast ball, and cut the heart of the 
plate—until it met Chief Wini'’s bat. That's 
the last we saw of it. He hit it so hard that it 
went up and out, finally droppin’ into the river, 
a quarter of a mile away. Some said it hit a 
crocodile in the eye and killed it, but we never 
found either the ball or the reptile 

That was a hard blow for the Kalas. One to 
nothin’, and nobody out. But Chief Kasaba 
struck out the next three men on nine pitched 
balls!’ The last ball he apparently aimed at 
third base; it broke and came whizzin’ up to 
the plate, right across the middle—the prettiest 
outcurve I ever saw! 

In their half of the innin’ the Kalas couldn't 
knock the ball out of the infield; and they went 
out in one-two-three order. 

In the next four innin’s there was no further 
scorin’. Chief Kasaba mowed those giant 
hitters down like chaff. 

In their half of the sixth innin’ the Kalas 
came up with fire in their eyes. Chief Kasaba 

dug his feet in the dirt and grabbed his bat. 
The ball came over, and it looked as if the Boola 
pitcher was tryin’ to dust him off. The Chief 
staggered back, and the ball just thudded against 
the bat—a beautiful and unconscious bunt! 

He beat the throw down to first, and the 
Kalas went wild. The next batter, seein’ what 
bunts were made for, dumped another and 
sacrificed the Chief to second. And then a Kala 
managed to put a two-bagger into left field, 
allowin’ Chief Kasaba to come in and tie up the 
score. Such cheerin’ and whoopin’! 

So it ran to the eighth innin’. Score, one to 
one. The Kalas came up in their half with do or 
die written all over their faces. The bunt had 
given ‘em a run, so they tried this again, and it 
worked. The Kala rooters went wild and began 
a sort of chant, soundin’ somethin’ like ‘‘Wah- 
wah-wah-wah-wah-wah-wah-wah-wah! Team! 
Team! Team!" But maybe I was mistaken 
about the exact words. 

Well, Kala Number Two also bunted, sacri- 
ficin’ Number One to second, but goin’ out 
himself. That was one down and a man on 
second. The next Kala went out on a little 
pop fly to short, which held Mister Kala Number 
One still on second. 

This Number One was their best player—an 
awful fast runner, and bright. As the Boola 
pitcher let go, he started for third as if all the 
devils in Kalaboola were after him! The 
atcher made a grand peg, but that Kala boy 
shot through the air a dozen feet, slidin’ in 
afe by a hair. 

“Safe!’’ 1 yelled. 

The Boolas didn’t like this decision at all. 
The catcher started jabberin’ in Boola talk at 

This wouldn't do—and as umpire I told 

im what was what. 

“If you're sayin’ what you look,"’ I roared at 
iim, “‘T'll fine you ten tiger claws!"’ 

That stopped him. Well, there were two out 
and a man on third now. The Boola pitcher 
vound up, and over it came. 

“Strike tuh!’’ I yelled. 

Back went the ball, and as it left the 
catcher’s hand Kala Number One set sail for 


home like a wild man. He made it feet first by 
about there feet. Stole home! And thought it all 
up himself! 

““Wah-wah-wah! Ikibai! Ikibai, Ikibai!"’ 
roared the Kalas. Ikibai was the runner’s name. 

Up for their last chance came the Boolas in 
the ninth. Chief Kasaba gave the signal to his 
catcher, and zp! the ball shot straight for the 
plate--just the kind a batter likes. Swish’ 
Around came the great bat of the Boola—and 
slid under the ball a foot. The Chief had that 
rarest of curves—an upshoot. 

He threw just two more balls to that batter, 
and out he went. Missed both by six inches 
And the last of the battin’ order for the Boolas 
went out on strikes, too. 

Which brought up to the plate Chief Wini. 
Well, the best of pitchers make a slip some- 
times, and Chief Kasaba tossed over a balloon 
ball—a slow floater. Chief Wini swung, but 
went under it just a mite. That ball ‘shot like 
a bullet, straight up in the air, so hard did he 
hit it. Up and up and up it went, almost out 
of sight. Never saw a ball go so high. 

**Foul!"” somebody yelled—and Chief Wini 
wavered at first. 

**Fair!’’ yelled someone else—and off he started 
again. 

Then we observed somethin’ funny up in the 
air. It was two balls comin’ down, and not one! 
One went up—I'd swear to that as umpire 
but two were comin’ down—one sonal the 
pitcher and one above the catcher. 

Well, the pitcher staggered around tryin’ to 
get under it, but it wobbled, and he missed it 
by a foot. The catcher got his, though, after 
a great spring. Chief Wini stood on third, not 
knowin’ what to do. Then I found out what 
had happened. 

The pitcher had muffed the cover, thinkin’ 
it was the whole ball—and the catcher had 
caught the stuffin’ of it! That put up a hard 
problem for an umpire to settle. It was half 
an out, if anything. 

» Well, I ruled it as two strikes, givin’ Chief 
Wini another chance. 

So the game tightened up worse than ever. 
Chief Wini and Chief Kasaba faced each other 
again. Once again that wicked upshoot—but 
Chief Wini was a super-ball-player. He con- 
nected, and the result was the hardest grounder 
I ever saw. The ball hit right in front of the 
pitcher and bounded right over his head, the 
rush of wind from it tearin’ the button right off 
his cap. The second bounce was in front of the 
center fielder, who was playin’ away out. 

Before he got set for the throw Chief Wini had 
just rounded second and was scootin’ for third 
He turned halfway there and saw the ball 
goin’ like a bullet straight for third base. Like 
a flash he headed back and with a fearful lunge 
slid for second. 

But the ball had curved about ten feet away 
from third in the air, bent right around and 
went, thud! right into the second baseman's 
glove, half a second before Chief Wini's feet 
touched the bag. Yes, sir, that ball hooked right 
around third base and came back to second. 
You see, the center fielder was smart and out- 
guessed him. I afterwards found out that 
fielder was the best boomerang thrower in the 
country. 

That ended the classic between the Kalas and 
the Boolas. For a minute I thought there would 
be hostilities when Chief Wini walked over to 
Chief Kasaba. But I got there first and handed 
‘em each a lollypop. And they shook hands— 
agteein’ to start the next Kala-Boola World's 
Series the followin’ afternoon on the Boola field. 

A few days later I mentioned to Chief Kasaba 
that I'd lik€ to join my party at the river mouth, 
where my ship was waitin’. I got him in a good 
humor by givin’ him a double peppermint 
lollypop. 

“I'd like to be movin" out of here,"’ I said 
*‘Now the war is over—"’ 

“What war?”’ asked the Chief, gnawin’’on the 
lollypop stick, puzzled 

So I knew my cure was a complete success 
I traded the whole baseball outfit for a lot of 
elegant ivory, which netted me a handsome 
profit. Yes, sir, that was a strange endin’ and 
a happy one for me, for such a bad beginnin’. 


“Tell me, Captain Pen, was Chief Wini a 
better batter than Babe Ruth?”’ 

“I wouldn't like to say offhand,’ observed 
the Captain, after a pause. “If I was makin’ 
up an All-Time-All-World Team, I'd sure put 
‘em both on it. But I'll tell you somethin’ 
interestin’. I stayed quite a while down at 
Galumpus, and I got reports at the end of the 
season. Chief Wini made that year sixty-two 
eight-base hits! You can draw your own con- 
clusions from that." 


Sita SOMERVILLE had another question 
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Brakes have been the 


choice of the large majority 
of bicycle riders for over a 
quarter of a century. Their 
unfailing dependability — in 
daily use orin the emergency 
has made them the universal 
favorite. Your dealer can 
supply any make of bicycle 
equipped with the— 
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The driver of the 


“T drive the Twentieth Century Lim- 
ited, America’s fastest express train, 
between Harmon and Albany four 
days a week. Good physical condition 
is necessary. I could not be bothered 
by colds, coughs or sore throats. That 
is why on bad days I take a box of 
Smith Brothers’ Cough Drops along. 
They keep my throat moist and pro- 
tect it against smoke and fog.” 
oo eG, FUREE sc. 
Unpleasant and dangerous colds and 
coughs—many of the sicknesses which 


TWENTIETH CENTURY says: 
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keep you away from fun and play start 
right in the throat. Smith Brothers’ 
Cough Drops will protect you! 

And they’re good candy! 5c— twokinds: 
S. B. (black) or the new Menthol. 


Smith Brothers broadcast Wednesday, 


9P.M., Eastern time, on WJZ chain 
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i You'll Find It 
Easy to Playa 


BOESCH: 


Here are a few of the hun- 


dreds of boys and girls who 
have obeyed that impulse—that de- 
sire to be somebody. They are on 
the road to success—and who knows 
—in a few short years they may be 
nationally famous like the big pro- 
fessionals you read about in our 
advertisement last month. 


Raymond Baird, or 
“Little Sousa,” is 
known throughout 
) America as the child sax- 
ophone prodigy. He says: 
“Any Boy can learn to 
play a Buescher ifhe will 
take the same interest in 
it that he would in a 
game of marbles.” 


Russell Kay of St. 
Louis is six years 
old. His mother writes: 
“Just a month from the 
time Russell received his 
Buescher, he appeared 
at the Grand Central 
Theatre. He _ thinks 
there is nothing like his 
Buescher Saxophone.”’ 


Polly Dadson, six, 
plays in vaudeville 
with her two musical 
brothers. Polly says: 
“I am very pleased with 
my Buescher. It has a 
much nicer tone, and 
plays easier, than any 
other Trumpet I have 
ever seen or played.”’ 


William Birken of 
Charleroi, Pa., is 
eleven years old. He 
says: “I have had my 
Buescher for two years, 
and would not trade it 
for any other in the 
world. I have played in 
public many times, and 
it always does its duty.”’ 





Dave Winters of 
Brooklyn plays for 
pleasure. He says: “I 


am more than pleased 
with my two Buescher 
Saxophones. They are 
80 easy to blow, and pro- 
duce a wonderful tone. 
I have taken only ten 
lessons, and am progress- 
ing very rapidly.” 


Phyllis Grubb lives 
in the sunny state of 
California. Shesays: “I 
am proud ofmy Buescher 
Saxophone. The mech- 
anism is perfect, and the 
tone wonderful. I didn’t 
think one could get so 
much pleasure in play- 
ing an instrument.”’ 
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Billy Fisher started 
to play at seven, and 
now in his early teens he 
plays in a well known 
orchestra and broadcasts 
over WEAF. He says: 
“For tune, tone and fine 
workmanship, noinstru- 
ment can compare with 
a Buescher True-Tone.”’ 





If you are interested in a musical instru- 
ment, select a Buescher, for its many pat- 
ented imp found on no other 
make—will enable you to progress more 
quickly. Buescher will send your favorite 
instrument for a free trial, and will arrange 
easy monthly payments. Write today for 
complete information. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENTCO. 
5009 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 


Easy to Play-Easy to Pa 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO., 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


RUNNING WITH THE MARCH HARES 


“O de-dear!"’ flighty Dill wailed suddenly. 

“Aw, keep quiet, Dill,’’ ordered Jack Bump. 

“I c-can't,’’ moaned Dill. ‘We've sure got 
to go straight back, Edwina. I threw two of 
these papers out the window when the box flew 
open. 1 thought they -were just—papers.”’ 

A stunned silence greeted Dill's announcement. 
When the litter of papers was cleared up, Tony 
sat on the floor, with the precious box tight in 
his arms, and Joan climbed in beside Dill and 
Curt. 

““Ready?”’ asked Edwina meekly, and pro- 
ceeded at a snail's pace toward home. They 
found the two missing bonds without much 
trouble, one badly torn, the other marked across 
with a dirty tire-print. 

“I sort of wish,’’ announced Jack Bump over 
his shoulder, ‘‘that when old Steve Adams came 
out of that house with the lantern and yelled at 
us we'd stopped.” 

*“What?”’ gasped Joan. ‘‘When?”’ 

“Why, when I was turning round,”’ explained 
Jack, ‘‘somebody yelled from that old house— 
I s'pose it was Steve. Edwina honked the horn 
so the rest of you wouldn't notice."’ 

“I'll take all the blame, fellows,"’ said Ed- 
wina in a small, scared voice. 


SECOND later her car lights picked u 
A a patrol wagon drawn up across the seed, 
alt!’ called someone, and six men 

ambushed in the roadside bushes threw them- 
selves on the running-board of the Adams car. 

Edwina faced two of them, and a shiny pistol 
thrust almost into her face, with the composure 
to be expected in a ranchman’s daughter. “'I 
don’t know what you want,"’ she announced, 
‘but I know you've made a mistake. We're 
just some Hillsboro boys and girls out joy- 
riding.”’ 

“You've got a stolen car.” 

“Oh, no!l’’ Edwina denied that affably. 
“This is my uncle's car. He—we broke down 
in Curt Slade’s bus, so we borrowed this one to 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 137] 


get home in. 
glad of it.” 

‘And glad of all the other little things you 
took along with the car, first shooting your so- 
called uncle in the leg to—’’ 

“We did not!"’ cried Edwina angrily. ‘‘Get 
down from there and let me pass!”” 

*“Where you going to find your uncle?” asked 
a man who hadn't spoken before. 

The new voice galvanized Joan and the three 
boys into sudden life. 

**Why—Sheriff Andrus!’’ they cried in chorus, 
and all began to talk at once. 

“She is his niece—from Dakota.” 

“We tried to tell Mr. Adams we were bor- 
rowing his car." 

““Except,’’ added Jack Bump, who had learned 
by sad experience that it paid to tell Sheriff 
Andrus the truth, “‘Edwina and I did see him 
come out with a lantern, and he yelled, but by 
that time we were all in—"" 

“Where was all this, Jack?’’ demanded the 
sheriff. 

“Why, back at the sand-pit, where Uncle 
Steve parked his car,"’ cut in the irrepressible 
Edwina. ‘‘He was in that house up the lane. 
At least he called—"’ 

“‘Wait a minute,”’ ordered the sheriff, and 
summoned his five deputies into a confidential 
circle. 

“Jo Jordan,”’ he announced presently, ‘‘we're 
utting you and Curt and Tony in charge here. 
ou're responsible for this here niece, and for 

Jack, who ain't always quite as keerful as he 
should be. Now all get out,’’ he ordered, ‘and 
wait for us here. You can climb in the patrol 
car to sit if you want to. We're going back to 
the sand-pit with this car to find the feller who 
yelled at you. It wasn't Steve. Tim, move that 
car to one side. We got no time to lose.”’ 

“Oh, Sheriff Andrus!’’ Joan, prompted by 
Tony and Curtis, held out the tin Sieperch box. 
“Don’t you want this?” 

“What's in it?’’ demanded the sheriff curtly. 


I assure you my uncle will be 


“Liberty bonds. We counted about a hun- 
dred thousand-dollar ones.” 

“By heck, so you got that too! Well, hang 
on to it!"’ cried the sheriff excitedly. ‘‘We can’t 
handle it. We're after the pair that stole them 
bonds and shot down Steve.” 

It was a subdued, frightened little group that 
huddled in the chilly patrol wagon, waiting for 
the return of the sheriff's posse. 

Two dragging hours went by before the sheriff 
came for them. ‘‘Steve is all right,"’ he assured 
the frightened Edwina. ‘‘Just a broken leg. 
We got the feller that Steve hit. He was in 
that house. His partner must've carried him 
i: there. And we think there was a woman too. 
They either forgot the loot when they see how 
bad off the wounded chap was, or else they 
never dreamed anybody'd drive up that lane. 
What? No, they—or he—got away, but I'm 
betting on Jake Jones to ketch ‘em. No, Curt, 
they didn't seem to want your car.” 

“But how did it all happen?’’ demanded Joan. 

‘Bank robbery,” snapped the sheriff. ‘‘Steve 
went down and found ‘em at it, and they shot 
him in the leg and got away in his car."" The 
sheriff turned to Edwina. ‘‘And for once,"’ he 
informed her cuttingly, “this lawless joy-ridin’ 
saved a bank a hundred thousand dollars.’ 

Next morning at nine-thirty the Deepdene 
telephone rang. ‘‘Say, Jo," called Mr. Steve 
Adams, “‘don’t you know your stuff better than 
to keep this wounded soldier waiting?’ 

“Oh, Mr. Adams!"" gasped Joan. ‘‘I thought 
you were too sick to be bothered. And besides, 
of course—"’ 

“All bets are off,’’ supplied the banker jovi- 
ally. ‘‘Well, you come : a here. Edwina’s 
been trying to tell me how the bank ought to 
buy her back that red Ford she painted. And 
the madam is up and wants to take you girls 
and Judy and a ler chosen escorts to town to- 
night for dinner and a theater. We got a lot 
to talk over, but first | want to pay my just 
debts.”’ 





contrived to slip a chunk from the 
heap of specimens into the wide 
ron of his miner's jacket, along 
with his hammer and blow-pipe. He 
felt the necessity for a more critical examination 
of the rock; and that night, after returning to the 
bee-farm, he found means to break the purloined 
chunk squarely in halves. It then became ap- 
parent that the presence of gold particles was 
confined entirely to the outside, and that the 
interior of the rock was wholly destitute of a 
grain of gold. 

In short, Addison had learned about all he 
desired to know, and now felt confident that the 
mine was a fake. How the rogues had forced 
gold dust into the walls of their tunnel was still 
a mystery to him. The trick of shooting it in 
with a gun had not yet been exposed. 

He had no doubt, however, as to what his 
report to the syndicate should be, and saw 
indeed no reason for revisiting the mine to ex- 
amine it further. He was therefore about tak- 
ing leave of his kind hosts next morning, to walk 
back to Sonora, when young Abe Hewitt called 
his attention to a huge bird that was moving 
slowly in mazy circles far up in the sky. 

‘Are there such birds in the East?’’ he ques- 
tioned. 

Addison glanced aloft. A phenomenal bird 
indeed! He had never seen one so large. The 
spread of wing was clearly remarkable. The 
head, too, was peculiar, and even at that great 
height the white spot under each motionless 
wing was visible. 

‘It is some sort of vulture, isn't it?’’ he asked 
the boy. 

‘It's a condor," replied Abe. 

‘But I thought condors were found only in the 
Andes of South America,"’ Addison remarked. 

**We call it a condor,’ Abe affirmed. ‘There 
are a great many of them in these mountains. 
They catch lambs and kill sheep.” 

The naturalist instinct, always strong in Addi- 
son, had been aroused. ‘‘Do you know where 
condors nest or where their aeries are?’’ he 
asked. 

‘Back among the high cliffs,"’ Abe told him. 
“I know where one nest is. I've seen a pair of 
condors going there. It is up a cafion in a cave 
under some awful rocks." 

“Is it far from here?’’ questioned Addison. 

“Quite a good ways, eight or ten miles, I 
reckon. It's a fearful dark hole!"’ the boy de- 
clared. 

‘Would you go with me?’’ Addison suggested, 
for it had suddenly occurred to him how greatly 
an egg of this California condor would be 
prized for the museum at Yale. 

‘Yes, I would go with you if we took a gun 
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THE ANGRY CONDOR 
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or some good big clubs to beat ‘em off with,”’ 
Abe returned. ‘We will go this morning if you 
say so,"’ he offered eagerly. 

Instead of leaving for Sonora, Addison set oft 
condor-hunting with Abe Hewitt, and after a 
long tramp, ascending to the high Sierras, was 
shown the cafion, or ravine, which the boy had 
described. Pokerish climbing at length brought 
them to a point among beetling crags where a 
dark hole came in view beneath a vast overhang 
of rock. 

As they approached one of the big birds was 
espied, extiod on a pinnacle of the crags above 
the cave. 

“That's the he one!"’ Abe exclaimed. ‘‘He 
is on the watch. The she one is setting on her 
egg in there out of sight. She is a good deal 
bigger than the he one." 

This dismal cave was indeed a strange place 
for a bird's nest. The California condor builds 
no real nest, but lays its egg on the bare floor of 
a cavern, or the half-exposed shelf of a crag. 
Addison afterward said of this nesting-place 
that the cave was so obscure on first climbing up 
whtre they could look into it that nothing was 
visible save a black hole, very sinister and evil- 
looking. 

By this time, too, the male condor had espied 
them and swooped suddenly from his perch, 
with a dull squawk, wholly unlike the sharp 
scream of the bald eagle under such circum- 
stances. The bird, however, did not swoop very 
close, and after its first dive contented itself with 
circling around over the cliffs, its eye turned 
sidewise to view them. Save for the bare yellow 
head and the white spots beneath its extended 
wings, the plumage was of a dark-brown 
color. 

Finding that no direct attack was likely to 
follow, Addison posted Abe on the defensive 
and, club in hand, ventured into the darkness of 
the cave. A slight stir came to his ear, and he 
caught sight of a shadowy form apparently rising 
from a sitting posture, then immediately heard a 
strident hiss, two or three times repeated. His 
courage failed him a little, but, standing quietly, 
he shook his club and called out, ‘‘Shooh!"’ 
Next moment he was nearly knocked off his feet 
by the sudden outward rush of the angry condor, 
accompanied by such a cloud of dust that he 
was scarcely able to catch his breath. It was 
less an attack than an effort to escape, although 
the big bird continued hissing loudly and 
snapped its beak savagely. 

oung Hewitt, much excited, now joined 


Addison, and, lighting matches, 
they peered around the dim cavity 
Bones, feathers and much dry ordure 
obstructed it; but a hole down 
to the bare rock had been scratched and there, 
still quite warm, lay a single, creamy, specked 
egg considerably larger than a goose egg. 
ddison did not hesitate to appropriate the 
ag for this, as will be understood, was long 
before fears had begun to be felt that the Cali- 
fornia condor might soon become extinct. At 
that time, being numerous, they were reckoned 
as destructive pests and were mercilessly hunted. 
So rapidly has the extermination of the condor 
proceeded that a recent estimate places the 
on number of these huge birds at not above 
fty pairs, mostly confined to the southern ranges 
of the state and the mountains of Lower Cali- 
fornia. Unless laws for preserving them prove 
Operative, another fifty years will see them 
disappear from the earth, along with the dodo, 
the great auk, the giant elk and the mastodon. 


MUCH more startling adventure befell 

them on their way back to the bee-farm. 

Just at sunset, as they were approaching 
the Hewitt cabin with the trophy egg, a rifle 
bullet whistled so close past Addison's head 
that he fele the wind of it and, turning at the 
report, saw powder smoke rising from a covert 
of madrofio brush less than a hundred yards 
distant. Their sole weapon of defense being 
Abe's small shotgun, they judged it wiser to 
move on in haste. 

That an attempt had been made to assassinate 
Addison, there can be no doubt; and very little 
reflection was necessary to convince him who his 
would-be murderers were. The tricky pros- 

ctors at the mine he had seen the previous day 
indubitably had a good deal at stake, both in 
labor and in gold dust. Addison recalled that 
they had appeared very suspicious and had 
watched all ae movements narrowly. His con- 
jecture was that they had resolved to anticipate 
any unfavorable report on their mine by putting 
him out of the way. In that wild region the 
‘accident’ of a chance gunshot would never be 
fully investigated—and his mouth would be 
closed. 

Abe's mother also was of that opinion. She 
was much concerned for Addison's safety; and 
what that good, brave soul did was to hitch up 
her mule team at of dawn next morning and 
drive him herself all, the way down to Sonora 
She said the rascals would be less likely to fire 
with a woman in the cart. 

They arrived safely enough, but since then 
Addison has always been a little sensitive on the 
subject of gold mines. 
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NOW YOU TELL ONE 


The Companion will pay $1.00 for each original joke that is accepted for this column 
Only the best of the thousands taat are sent us can be used and paid for. We 
can not undertake to return those that are not accepted 








THE PSYCHOLOGICAL MOMENT 


S soon as the traveler entered the office, the 
manager said hurriedly, ‘I am sorry, but I 
cannot see you today.” 
“Well,” replied the traveler, 
called here 
makers!" 


“it’s lucky I 
I represent a firm of spectacle 
Margaret Hutchinson 


DEPENDED UPON CIRCUM- 
STANCES 


AKE: ‘Where's your roommate?”’ 
Mike: “‘Well, if the ice is as thick as he 
thinks it is, he is skating. If it’s as thin as | 
think it is, he’s swimming.” 


L. H. Heverley 


A SLING OF FORTUNE 


"tT RAMP: ‘‘Madam, I was not always thus.” 
Madam: ‘‘No, it was your other arm you 
had in a sling yesterday.""—L. H. Heverley 


OBEYING 
OTHER to small son 


so? Are you cold?’’ 
““No,"’ replied the boy, “‘but the directions on 
this bottle say to shake well before using.” 
Phyllis Crawford 


ORDERS 


“Why are you shaking 





THE IDEAL TENANT 


GENT: ‘You say you have no children, 
victrola, radio or dog? You seem to be the 
tenant I am looking for.” 
Prospective tenant: ‘‘I guess I ought to tell you 
that my fountain pen squeaks a bit." : 
J. G. Van Bramer 


A CORNER 








1. ENIGMA 


My first may be called indefinite, 
My second is something that may be attached, 
But my third is already on 
My fourth is one who maintains something, 
But my whole is decidedly in opposition. 
2. MISSING LETTERS 
GVNGHMSXTH 
NSHLLNGSW 
LLBRNGCVYV 
LCRTCSM 
If the proper letter of the alphabet be inserted a 
ufficient number of times in the above letters, the 
esult will be a sensible sentence. 


3. WORD-DIAMOND 


1. A letter. 2. Away. 3. 
Waste material. 4. Obliter- 
ated. 5. Surface of a gem. 6. 
To give permission. 7. A 
etter. 


4. CHARADE 


My first is a form of endearment, 

My second is found with the hay. 

These clues may be poor, but my whole, to be sure, 
All reptiles observed with dismay. 


5. MISSING WORDS 


. + t 


After watching * workman 
* ** of a pole which was to 
had to *****9, 

The blank spaces may be filled in with words such 
that each word contains the same letters as the 
preceding word, with one letter added. 


work pu on the 
ee*** into the base, we 


6. VOWEL-CHANGING 


The following changes can be made by altering 
the central vowel, making the same alteration in each 
case: 

Change a push upward into an exaltation. 

perch into a dinner dish. 

Cads into certain animals. 

Merchandise into pointed sticks. 

Exaltation into too brilliant. 

To foster into make appropriate. 


FOR BUSY 


APT TO BE SO 


“AN your little talk 
the caller 

““Yes,"’ replied James, “*he can say some words 

real well.”’ 
“What are they2?’’ questioned the 
‘We don't know," returned Jame They 
are words that none of us ever heard before."’ 
Merle Wictmoyet 


A VOICE FROM THE PAST 
OCFricer 

company 
noon.”’ 


Voice in ranks: ‘Give me liberty or give me 
death.”’ 


brother now?’ asked 


aller 


very angry Not a man in this 
will be given liberty this after- 


Officer: ““Who said that?"’ 

Voice: ‘*Patrick Henry.’’"—Joseph Crowley 
ih " LS AE 4 
“di a, \ 
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THE BARE IDEA 


ARBER: ‘Well, my little man, and how 

would you like your hair cut?”’ 

Small boy: “If you please, sir, just like 
father’s, and don’t forget the little round hole 
at the top where the head comes through.”’ 

Margaret Hutchinson 


A BRIGHT IDEA 


[Ss Mr. Perkins at home?’’ inquired the caller 
Which one, sir? There are three brothers 
living here,"’ said the maid 
The one who has a sister living in St. Louis, 
he explained Henry Hale 


SOME MARKSMANSHIP 


APTAIN (with binoculars): ‘“‘Do you see 
that man on the bridge of that destroyer, 
two miles off the weather bow?” 
Gun Crew Sarge: ‘Yes, sir!"’ 
Captain: ‘Then put a _ twelve-inch 
through his eye.”’ 
Gun Crew Sarge 


shell 


“Which eve, sir?’’ 
Robert W. Armstrong 





MINDS 











7. CHARADE 
My whole required many a gut 
We also carried first along. 
And when ‘twa d victory 
The second put in song 


done, at 
our deed 


8. WORD-SQUARE 


1. A factory. 2. An embank- 
ment 3. State solemnly. 4. A 


tair-post 5 famous scientist 


9. NOVEL ACROSTIC 


For each of the words given, a letter of the alphabet 
can be found which will give a common word or 
yhrase when placed in front of the given word 
Examp! »: For the word “‘ Leaves,” the ‘etter T give 
“Tea leaves.’ 

1. Men. 2 
6. Merge. 7. Square. 

These letters, in 
answer complete. 


Ration. 3. Brace. 4. Can. 5. Bow 
8. Vent 
the order given, will make the 


10 MISSING WORDS 


We're flying through the *****, 
A pair of us, you see. 

And if you were along with us, 
Why, then ***** would be ***** 


The three missing words are all 
same five letters, 


pelle d wit 
differently arranged. 


ANSWERS TO FEBRUARY 


1. G, Bob, Falls, Bandits, Goldenrod, Blinked 
Strew, Sod, D. 2. Ab-and-on. On-tar-Io. Io-dine 
3. Sign, Sigh, High, Hugh, Hugs, Hogs, Logs, Loss 
Lost, Post. 4. France, Spain, Norway, Poland 
Greece, Italy, Sweden. 5. If each fourth letter be 
chosen, not counting any already taken, the message 
reads, ‘‘Under the door mat.” 6. Seated, Sedate, 
Teased. 7. R, Set, Synod, Renewal, Towed, Dad, L. 
8. Cab-Rio-Let, Cabriolet. 9. Half, Area, Lear, Fara- 
day, Dane, Anew, Yews. 10. Hordes, Shored, 


Rhodes. 


PUZZLES 
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It’s Mine! 


Remington Model 26 
Repeating Air Rifle 


Price $7.50 





} N° wonder he’s happy. He has one 


of the new Remington Air Rifles. 


Wouldn’t you think it was a regular 
Remington .22 Caliber Repeater? It certainly 
looks like one. 

Pump action, holds fifty shots, hasasafety tokeepitfrom 
going off accidently, and a genuine dark American walnut 
pistol-grip stock and fore-end. Shoots hard and straight. 


You want to see this Remington to-day. Your dealer 
has it or can easily get it for you. Write for a circular 


that tells all about it. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


Originators of Ki 


25 Broadway 


Remington, 


hare 
4 





New York City 





Air-R 


1929 R A. Co 





I e Recommended for Air Rifles 


2612 
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Throw a switch—and you have your 


choice of two programs. Press a valve 
—and you have ice-water. Select a 
book from the library catalog— and 
it’s sent up to you. Wake in the 
morning, and find the newspaper — 
under your door. * + + A Statler is 
your “home away from home.” 


The » organization o 
SPS TIA 


There are Statler Hotels in: 
BOSTON + BUFFALO (Hotel Statler and Hotel Buffalo) 


DETROIT + ST. LOUIS 


NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylwania, Statler-Operated) 


W 


Hotels Statler 


7,700 Rooms with bath and radio reception. 
Fixed, unchanging rates posted in all rooms. 


o¢ 
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to get high marks in school 
... pass exams easily... with 
hours more free time each week 


ERE’S an amazing new help that makes school 

work easier. Over 100,000 boys and girls in 
High School and grade schools already use it. They 
get high marks every day. They come through ex- 
ams with colors flying And yet they have hours 
more free time every week. Hours that used to go 
into tiresome study are now free for other things. 
This simplified new way to study is called the Cebco 
method. 18,000 teachers themselves recommend it 
One of them writes, ‘‘Cebco offers the pupil on one 
page what it takes many pages to cover in the text 
book.” For Cebeo took each dificult subject and 
picked out the essentials for you! The pital points 
the things you must know to pass—here they are in 
compact little handbooks—sensibly arranged for 
quick review 
A few minutes with Cebeo each week will fiz in your 
mind all that’s really important in that we k's work. 
Then at the end of the term you can quickly run 
through your Cebco—and be ready for exams with 
complete confidence 








Pick your hardest subjects below: 
5 days trial—No risk! 


Decide now to use this new-type aid yourself. Check 
your hardest subjects on the list below. Let Cebco 
make them easy for you—and save you Many wasted 
hours. You take no risk whatever. You can return 
the handbooks if you wish in 5 days and get your 
money back without question. But you'll sever give 
them up, once you see how much easier school work 
is with Cebco's help. So clip the coupon below now— 
the sooner you act, the sooner your marks will rise. 





College Entrance Book Co., Inc. 











I 102 Fifth Ave., Dept. Y3, New York | 
| Please send at once the titles*checked below. 
| Money order, check or coin enclosed | 
Biology Ancient and Medi- | 
| Physics eval History. 65¢ 
Chemistry } Elementary | 
| French, 2 yrs Algebra 80¢ 
French, 3 yrs 16-A History 30¢ | 
| Spanish, 2, 3, 4 yrs 6-B History 30¢ | 
English, 4 yrs | LJ7-A History 30¢ 
| © Economics »| 0 7-B History 30¢ | 
Companion to }8-A History 30¢ 
| Caesar 55¢| 8-B History 30¢ | 
}Comp’n to Cieero. 70c¢ }6-B Geography 30c 
| } Modern History 55¢e | () 7-A Geography 30¢ | 
} American History :| 0 7-B Geography 30¢ 
(PLEASE PRINT) 
| BD ss i Seah des.00b soscvcneneceoneewe Geececcoce ] 
| SOND. cdpwne ceoverdey seehonsesseeseseeses l 
| City ... State ] 








Ace-High with the Gang 


EVE®Y one of us envies the p 
4 He is always in the thick of things — always 
happy with a host of friends. 

Study those leaders of school and social life. 
You'll find everyone a‘‘doer’’. Join their charmed 


lar fellow. 


circle et music show the way. T 
always open to the man who piays. 

Get a good instrument; join a band or orchestra; 
get into the heart of good times yourself. 

Let us tell you about America’s finest instru- 
ments; let us show you why a King will help you 
to quick mastery of music. A catalog of your 
favorite instrument and our new 1929 Handy 
Reference Catalog are yours for the asking. 


KI G BAND 
INSTRUMENTS 


seceseeceeee USE THIS COUPON esesesucssees, 


door is 








. 
: THE H. N. WHITE Co. 

=: 5229-10 Superior Avenve, Cleveland, Ohio 

| Please send msc free copy of your Handy Reference 
= Catalog. (Check, below, the instrument preferred.) 

BD PMB os cccocccscessccs ° 6 GBD. os 08s 
. BARTER. 2 oc sccceccves seoes 

fo Saar = 000ccce see secccenee ses 
: 0 Saxophone O Trumpet 0 Trombone 
4 0 French Horn © Baritone 

5 0 Alto O Base 0 Bugle © Clarinet 
B censcessencs 
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= 


$1900 to Railway Postal Clerks 
27 —— _ 
$ 00 F FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
A YEAR ! Dept. N225, Rochester, N. Y. 
+ Sirs: Rush to me without charge. [1) 32 
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safely emerge, for existence in his hiding- 
place was becoming difficult in the ex- 
treme. To be on the safe side, however, 
he decided to lie low until nightfall. 

But this was not to be. By noon the sun had 
come out brilliantly, and Rod was paralyzed to 
hear Rankin’s voice close at hand say: 

‘Strip them boats and dry out. That can- 
vas'd rot before you swabs'd stir to get it ship- 
shape!’ 

With a cracking of heavy material, Rod's 
roof was pulled from over his head, and Ran- 
kin’s oaths of amazement brought the captain 
and Hubbard to the spot. 

Hubbard was white and speechless with what 
seemed to be rage, but the captain spoke his 
mind with no hesitation. 

“Well, you sneakin’ rat 
o’ this?” 

‘‘Why,”’ said Rodney, who had scrambled out 
of the boat and was trying to look indifferent, 
“I didn’t seem to be any more popular at Kip’s 
Arm than I am here, so I chose the least of two 
evils and joined the old Miraflores again. 
Thought I might get home just about as soon."’ 

The captain's face grew redder and his eyes 
more watery. ‘‘Keep a civil tongue in your 
head,’’ he roared. ‘‘The least of two evils, 
hey? You've heard of bein’ between the devil 
and the deep sea, ain't you, you dirty lubber? 
Well, you'll find you ain't between ‘em, but 
they're both right with you. Rankin, chuck 
him down in the fire-room. You'll have a hot 
time there, young fella."’ Captain Brisbane 
belched forth a sudden harsh laugh. 


what's the meanin’ 


O Rod was hustled down into the infernal 
S regions of the Miraflores and learned the 
weight of a shovel and the merciless heat 
of fire. That first watch seemed interminable. 
The lowly firemen, with their glistening half- 
naked bodies and grimed faces, were Rod's 
superiors and lost no chance of letting him under- 
stand the fact. In his humble réle of coal- 
passer he toiled over endless ashes and clinkers, 
wetting them down into a sodden smoldering 
mass with the fire-room hose, hauling them from 
the ash-pits, hauling coal from the bunkers for 
the firemen’s use. Had he ever grumbled, 
pitching Joe Bent’s hay? Oh, the fragrance, the 
clean sun, the whistle of kingbirds and the slur 
of locusts! He had never known what aching 
muscles were! Here in the acrid smell of the 
ash, bathed in sweat and fouled with coal dust, 
he struggled on like a doomed spirit in the In- 
ferno. At what seemed age-long intervals, the 
watch changed, and he was free to get a little 
sleep where he could—not in Jan's and Miguel's 
quarters, for they were hostile now, perhaps 
under orders, but anywhere that he could curl 
his weary body for a few hours. Or he could 
come on deck and snatch a little of the sweetness 
of the salt air and store up in his mind the clean 
blue of the sea to carry back to the hot cavern 
of the fire-room. 

On one of these occasions, when he stood 
wearily against the rail, his unkempt head on 
his dirty arms, someone came up beside him, and 
Victory's voice said 

"What made you do it?”’ 

“Do what?” Rod asked, raising his head. Ie 
was the first time he had seen her since his re- 
turn to the ship. 

‘Come back to this tub,"’ she said. 
what you got in for.” 

“Naturally they didn't fire any salutes or 
hang out any flags for me,’’ he retorted. ‘‘I 
came back for two reasons: one, because I'm not 
done with Crowder and Hubbard; two, because 
I'm not done with you.” 

Victory's dark eyebrows shot up and were 
hidden under her hair. 
‘‘Me!"’ she cried. 
going to do with me?” 

“I don't know,"’ Rod confessed. ‘But you 
oughtn't to keep on living with this gang.”’ 

Victory changed the subject. ‘‘I’m mad on 
Pop,”’ she stated. ‘‘Look at you! One reason 
I liked you was ‘cause you were clean, and 
look at you now! Pop's no right to act this way. 
He'll get in trouble yet.”’ 

“Won't you like me any more—just because 
of a little coal dust? Soap and water'd set me 
right yet, when I get time and chance to go for 
it 


**Look 


“What in thunder you 


“No, but it makes you seem like all the 
rest,’’ she complained. ‘‘And you were so dif- 
ferent. I wouldn't believe that yarn about the 
lilacs and the roses—and the beds—now.”’ 

‘Hardly would, myself,’’ Rod agreed, with a 
sigh. 

Just then a large red hand was laid violently 
on Vick's shoulder and she was spun around to 
face her father. 

“What's this about roses and lilacs?’’ he 
bawled. ‘‘Vick, you little demon, get out 0’ 
here—and you, you wharf-head sneakin’ coal- 
scoop, I'll larn you to speak to the cap'n's 
daughter!" 








He hauled off to give Rod an instructive clip 
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LUBBER’S LUCK 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 141] 


on the jaw when Victory ducked between and 
caught the blow on her own shoulder. It sent 
her spinning to the deck, and Brisbane, his red 
face gone suddenly flabby and lavender-colored. 
onal gaping at his daughter's form. 

“You big brute!"’ cried Rod, but Victory sat 
up, rubbing her shoulder, and launched into a 
tirade against her father. 

“Yes, you are, just that!'’ she shouted. 
“You're getting so you think you can run the 
whole sea! I hope somebody'll learn you that 
you can't. The idea of you picking on this boy 
that hadn't ever ought to been on this ship any- 
ways. Me, I'm getting sick of your ideas, and 
some day I’m going to have some ideas of my 
own. 

The captain, relieved to find that he had not 
seriously injured his daughter, jerked her up by 


Rod wheeled in dismay to see Jan grin- 


ning his wide pink grin [pace 164 


one arm and propelled her away toward the after 
companion. His harsh voice lecturing her and 
her angry one upbraiding him dwindled away 
from Rod, who was left standing at the rail. 

“A fine pair,"’ he thought. ‘‘What can be 
done about her, anyway? ner old world, to 
have so many different kinds of folks aboard. 
And to think that, if I hadn't happened to take 
that short cut back from the farm at that particu- 
lar minute, I should never have had to worry 
about what's to become of Victory Brisbane.”’ 
After a moment of rueful thought he added, *'Or 
of Rodney Granger."’ 

Then he was electrified to notice that on life- 
boats and life-preservers the name Miraflores was 
no longer stenciled. He stared again. In fresh, 
trim paint the name Mangosteen was lettered. 
Craning over the bow, Rod made out that her 
name had also been changed there, and he as- 
sumed that the same had been done at the stern. 
Rodney whistled. Whew! She was one of those 
trick ships, was she, that can sail under one name 
and set of papers and dock under another! Rod 
began to suspect her of having no regular 
owners at all, but being subject to Captain 
Brisbane and his desire to ‘‘oblige gentlemen” 
and to indulge in other such nefarious pursuits. 

Eight bells struck. Stimulated by a sense 
of new mystery and peril, and invigorated by 
fresh pity for Victory, Rod tumbled back to the 
fire-room. He should have been there before 
eight bells, to get out the ashes that had accu- 
mulated during the previous watch. He was 
greeted for his tardiness by a sousing with the 
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sea-hose, but even this did not dampen his 
spirits. He struck into the clinkers with 
such a will that a fireman paused to say to 
him: 

“We'll make a coal-passer of you yet, you 


blazin’ lubber!"’ 
CHAPTER SIX 
Two Ports 


N Porthaven, on the night that now seemed 
I to both Rod and his mother so long ago, 
Mrs. Granger had sat mutely watching the 
clock and her boy's second warmed-up supper. 
Sometimes she stood at the door, driven back 
from it ever and again by the bursting thunder- 
storm. Before she realized it, midnight struck 
from the slow clock; she knew not how nor 
where to go for help. In numb unbelief she 
went to bed and lay between nightmare dream 
and despairing wake till morning. And with 
morning she went straight to the docks, sick 
with a fateful certainty. The ship was gone— 
had sailed before midnight. There was nothing 
for her to think but that Rodney had run away 
to sea. 

“Oh, William,”’ she said unsteadily to her 
husband's portrait, ‘‘it’s only that he's your 
boy—I mustn't grudge him to you.” 

Then the tongues began—tongues that Mrs. 
Granger would never have guessed could carry 
spite and suspicion. It started with Newt 
Saunders’s recollection of finding Rod in com- 
pany with mysterious strangers who had been 
anxious to reach Porthaven, and whose disap- 
pearance had also been identical with that of 
the ship. ‘‘S’pose he was mixed up with ‘em 
in any way?’ That was enough to set off Port- 
haven's idle gossip. Mrs. Granger, horrified at 
the shallow friendship that could so easily be 
led into groundless suspicion, withdrew from 
everyone and suffered alone in her little yellow 
house with its tight-shuttered front windows. 
Days multiplied into weeks, and Rod's confident 
letter that he knew would make everything all 
right still lay at Kip’s Arm awaiting the mail 
bo 


at. 

‘*He is either dead,’’ said Mrs. Granger to the 
portrait, ‘‘or he has meant to hurt me. Other- 
wise he would have let me know something.”’ 


» AND what of the Miraflores—or rather, the 
*A Mangoste, since she had changed her 
name in mid-ocean in so shifty a manner? 
There came a dawn when a gray landfall loomed 
suddenly on her port bow, and Rod, clambering 
on deck after his night watch, was stunned to 
see a great rocky coast and white-walled cottages 
sprung out of the sea where had been nothing 
but a water, last time he had been on deck. 
“Well, there's the Lizard,”’ said one hand to 
anether. ‘‘We’ll be up the Scheldt by night."’ 
Rod stared at the noble cliffs with the distant 
line of surf welling into the cave holes at their 
feet. So this was England! Cornwall, was it? 
In the Scheldt by night? Rod tried to remember 
what port was on the Scheldt, where it was, 
anyway. Some Dutch town—Amsterdam, Rot- 
terdam? Glory, he oughtn’t to forget his geog- 
raphy like that. But who'd think a fellow 
would ever need really to use it this way! 
Whatever port it was they were to reach, he 
was apparently destined not to see it, for by the 
time the ship had wallowed through the Channel 
roll Rod was forcibly invited below and locked 
up in a little cubby-hole with not even so much 


as a port. 

“this is the end of m.s,"" thought Rod gloom- 
ily. ‘‘Might have known there was no use 
trying to oe off anything. Here I stick till 
those crooks make sure of their getaway. Then 
the old ship sails again and dumps me off, 
heaven knows where. A flat end to the ad- 
venture—but what can I do?” 

He got up once more and tried to find some 
way of escaping from his cell. But the Mira- 
flores was a good steel ship, and there was no 
means of forcing an exit with two bare hands. 

After what seemed an eternity, there was a 
slackening of the engines, a commotion, then 
silence. And after another age the ship pro- 
ceeded slowly on, and there was presently the 
stir of making fast. a roe the vessel was 
not anchoring this time, but tying up to a dock. 
Rod guessed that the first pause might hav 
been for Quarantine. 

“Well, here's one lad whose health they'll 
never get a line on,”’ he reflected. He pried open 
the face of his watch and felt the hands—nearly 
midnight, by now. They would not begin un- 
loading cargo till light, in all probability. For 
there was a legitimate cargo; Rod had seen it. 
Exhausted with anger and anxiety, he huddled 
down on the floor and fell asleep in the compara- 
tive quiet which had fallen after the confusion 
of arrival. How long he had slept he did not 
know, when a faint sound near at hand brought 
him upright in the dark. Had it been the touch 
of hand to bolt? Perhaps they were bringing 
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Diet for March 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 143] 


Breakfast should be served at the regular time 
and should consist of the same food which he 
usually eats. 

“He should eat a light lunch, two or three 
hours before the time of competition. This time 
can only be determined by the boy himself, for 
some people require a longer time to digest food 
than others. This meal should be eaten very 
slowly, for the average athlete will have a 
tendency to bolt his food in his excitement— 
and this tendency must be watched and counter- 
acted. An ordinary amount of liquid should 
accompany both meals. 

‘‘Many athletes make the mistake of sleeping 
late and eating a single meal on the day of te 
race. This practice tends to produce sluggish- 
ness. Others believe that they perform best on 
an empty stomach. This latter plan may work 
out well if the athlete is a hearty eater, but the 
average boy should at least go through the 
motions of eating, even if his food consists only 
of a few pieces of toast and a soft-boiled egg. 

‘‘Just as important as the question of diet is 
the question of sleep. Every athlete in training 
must set aside definite sleeping hours if he expects 
to perform well. Nine or ten hours is not too 
long.” 


Sprinting 
[conTINUED FROM PAGE 143] 


their legs. They did not slow up so quickly as 
most stars. Both spent most of the time between 
seasons on the diamond in walking, Cobb hunt- 
ing and Wagner fishing. 

Only the other day Jack Quinn, of the Phila- 
delphia Athletics, the oldest pitcher in base- 
ball, announced that he was preparing for 
the 1929 campaign by keeping his legs fit. 
Quinn does a great deal of tramping about in 
the woods. 

Speed is the keynote of success in sport. All- 
American football players gain their positions 
because their speed of foot focuses attention upon 
them. Bill Tilden and Helen Wills in tennis not 
only have a mastery of strokes and court genera!- 
ship but remarkable leg endurance and speed as 
well, Without the latter they could never have 
reached the top in men’s and women’s tennis. 
Tilden has failed these past few years because ot 
weak legs. That meant lack of endurance and 
speed. 

Any boy who has ambitions to become a star 
in any sport should develop the strength of his 
legs and his speed. Lacking either, he can not 
take highrank. The old saying that ‘‘an athlete 
is as good as his legs’’ is a fact that no one can 


dispute. ' 

For this reason this department is to carry a 
series of illustrated articles on sprinting and 
leg exercises, commencing now. Any athlete 
can develop speed by proper care and training. I 
have seen football players at college increase 
their speed by five yards in a hundred in one 
spring. They had to do this to make the team 
in the fall. 

The first thing to learn about sprinting is the 
start. Holes are dug for the feet to aid in getting 
off at a greater rate of speed. The edges of these 
holes should be perpendicular at the rear, so 
that they will give the runner a straight-ahead 

ush as he leaves his marks. His arms should 
be spread in front of him just wide enough to 
permit his legs to drive forward between them 
when. he gets under way. Since much of his 
weight is thrown forward on his hands when the 
runner “‘gets set,"’ the best way to carry it is to 
form a tripod base with each hand. Dig the 
first hole about five or six inches back of the 
starting line. The hands are just back of this 
line. Find the position of the rear foot by 
practice. 

Study the drawing on page 143, and see how 
best you can profit by it. And watch for a 
continuation of these articles on springing next 
month 


Preparedness 


Wry do baseball players swing two or three 

bats on their way to the plate during a 
game? Ty Cobb always did this, and for many 
years he led the big leagues as a batter. 

Why do some long-distance runners train in 
shoes that are much heavier than those worn in 
races? 

Why did the late Walter J. Travis, former 
amateur golf champion of the United States and 
Great Britain, recognized as the finest putter 


olf has ever known, always practice putting one 
Ball at another instead of stroking it at the hole: 

Here are the reasons: 

1, Ruth and most good batters like to swing 
several bats on their way to the plate and then 
=e into the batter's box with one. One bat 
feels so light in their hands, after handling 
several, that they swing more smoothly and 
freely than would be possible if they had not 


manipulated several bats in practice. 





2. Toward the end of every run the runner is | 


summoning up every ounce of energy. If he has 
prem in heavy shoes, his feet and legs: feel 
ighter, when he is im actual competition, be- 
cause of the change to racing shoes. 

3. Mr. Travis practiced putting against an- 
other ball, rather than into the hole, because the 
diameter of the ball is only two inches, while 
that of the hole is about four inches. When he 
could putt successfully against the ball in 
practice, he taught himself to feel that he could 
putt successfully into the hole when he was in 
actual play. 

Practice wrinkles of this kind are well worth 
working out for yourself. In any game, it is 
the well-prepared man who wins. Other things 
being equal, an ounce of preparedness before the 
match is worth a ton of diotioneeel energy after 
the whistle blows. Ss. M. 
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How to Get Distance 


AN interesting point in sport to the boy who 

goes in for it with the intention of making 
himself proficient in a game, as one must do to 
get the greatest enjoyment out of anything at- 
tempted, is the common principles that govern 
so many games. Last September during the 
play for the United States amateur golf cham- 
pionship, the question came up how one should 
direct a golf ball in order to drive it farthest. 
Some golfers hit a low screamer with tre- 
mendous run to it after it strikes the turf. Others 
hit them higher into space, with little run after 
alighting. 

One man talked with Phil Finlay about it 
Finlay, a student at Harvard, had qualified and 
won some fine matches before he was eliminated 
by Bobby Jones, the champion. He is known 
as one of the longest hitters in golf. Boys who 
are interested in the weight events, such as the 
shot put, will find that Finlay compares driving 
a golf ball to this very thing. He drives it high 
into space, just as the shot putter, the hammer 
thrower and the discus thrower must do to gain 
distance. 

Some day when we get around to broad-jump- 
ing, which is another event in which one strives 
for the greatest possible distance, we shall find 
that athletes who excel at this form of exercise 
bend their greatest effort into leaping high into 
space. 

The boy who is playing golf always wants to 
hit long tee shots. Phil Finlay's idea may be 
just the tip he needs. Finlay tees the ball rather 
high and almost directly out from the left heel. 
There is a purpose in this which a golfer should 
know. At some point of one’s swing through 
with a golf club the head of that club is nearer 
the ground than at any other time. Where is 
this spot? As golf is a left-handed game, in 
that the club is controlled by a straight left arm 
on all full shots, this lowest point of the arc of 
the down or through swing is a bit nearer a 
point directly out from the left leg than directly 
out from the right. In other words, it is not 
directly out from a point midway between the 
legs. 

So Phil Finlay, in order to hit his tee shots 
high and thus gain the maximum distance 
possible, plays the ball from a point almost 
directly out from the left heel. Re'that point 
he knows the head of his driver will be rising 
from the lowest arc of its swing through. 
Consequently, the ball will be hit higher than 
if he played it from the lowest arc of his swing. 
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to Stay Neatly Combed 


IF your hair is difficult to keep in place, | derives its health, life, gloss and lustre. 


or lacks natural gloss 
and lustre, it is very easy to 
give it that rich, glossy, re- 

ined and orderly appear- 
ance, so essential to well- 
groomed boys. 

Just rub a little Glostora 
through your hair once or 
twice a week—or after sham- 
pooing, and your hair will 
then stay, each day, just as 
you comb it. 

Glostora softens the hair 
and makes it pliable. Then, 
even stubborn hair will stay 
in place of its own accord. 

It gives your hairthat 








Try it! See how easy it 
is to keep your hair combed 
any style you like, whether 
parted on the side, in the 
center, or brushed straight 

ack. 

If you want your hair to 
lie down particularly smooth 
and tight, after applying 
Glostora, simply moisten 
our hair with water before 
ohne it. 

A large bottle of Glostora 
costs but a trifle at any 
drug store. 








natural, rich, well-groomed 
effect, instead of leaving it 
stiff and artificial looking as 
waxy pastes and creams do. 


| THE R. L. WATKINS COMPANY 
1276 West 3rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


| Please send me FREE, asample of GLOSTORA, all charges paid, 


TRY IT FREE 
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scalp soft, and the hair | aa 
healthy by restoring thenat- | A@@zess 
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‘Our Gang’’ and chou- 
sands of boys and girls 
belong to the ‘Roll on 
Rubber’ Club. Mem- 
bers getfree gold finish 
club pin, certificate and 
instruction book *‘ How 
to Roller Skate.’’ Just 
send 10 cents member- 
ship fee. 





Without! 


“CHICAGO” 


TRADE MARK REGUS PAT OFF 


Rubber Tire Roller Skates 


“Speed Without Noise” 


“Our Gang” and your favorite 
movie actors are all Roller 
Skating on “CHICAGOS,”’ 
because these are the skates 
with the ball-bearing disc 
wheels, and the hard compo- 
sition Rubber Tires 
that last t wice as long 
as stee l wheels. 

From dealers, or send 
us $4.00 and your deal- 
er s name. 


Ry 
Hal Roach’s 


Our Gang” Ruller~ 


New Double Tread 
“Triple-Ware” 
Steel Wheel Roller Skates 


These New *‘Chicago’’ Skates are the 
Strongest —Speediest and Longest Life 
Skates made. New Double Tread Steel 
Wheels are guaranteed notto come apart. 
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SPECIAL OFFER to Mar. 31 

This remarkable low-price in 

troductory offer good only until ¥ 67 

March 3ist. If your dealer is 

not supplied cond us his name Regular 
$20 


with your order direct, enclos- 
ing $1.67. Order today. 


Chicago Roller Skate Co. 
Established Over 20 Years 
4443 W. Lake Street Chicago, Illinois 
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Race with the breeze 
in your Old Town 


Up ancHor—hoist the mains’l—clap on the 
jib! Run aloft there, my hearties, and break out 
the royal topgallants. A long pull and a fair 
breeze—yo-ho!”’ 

It’s not as complicated as all that when you 
sail your Old Town. But it’s just as much ibe. 
With this special sailing equipment on your Old 
Town Canoe you can race with the breeze, come 
about and tack against it—maneuver any way 
you want. Real sport, canoe sailing. 

Write today for free catalog. It shows and 
prices many light, water-tight models. Paddling, 
sailing and square-stern canoes, extra-safe Spon 
son models, dinghies and sturdy family boats. 
Also speedy craft for outboard motors—racing 
step planes and hydroplanes. Old Town Canoe 
Co., 1943 Middle Street, Old Town, Maine. 


‘Old Town Canoes” 
It’s Easy 


“ YOU PLAY 
1 , tunes the first 
day with an 
easy-playing 
Conn instru- 
ment and the 
fascinating new in- 
struction methods. No 
long drudging over scales. 
Conn gives you the exclusive 
features found in no others. 
Choice of famous artists. 
FREE TRIAL, Easy Pay- 
ments. Write now for liter- 
ature; mention instrument. 
C. G. CONN, Ltd. 
348 Conn Bldg. Elkhart, Ind. 
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him something to cat; that would be good 
news for the moment. He felt, rather than 
saw, the door come open, and something 
let itself in. Then—so near that he started 
violently—Victory’s voice spoke in his car. 

‘C'mon if you're coming.” 

The suddenness of it struck him helpless. 

**What do you mean? What am I to do?”’ 

“Psst!"’ hissed the girl. ‘‘Shut up and c mon. 
We'll have time to jaw afterwards.” 

So Rod rose up and followed her, his heart 
pounding with excitement and with surprised 
admiration for Victory's hand in the undertak- 
ing. She led him through narrow black pas- 
sageways, up steep iron ladders, all in a eeithy 
silence. The ~ was very quiet; here and 
there one electric bulb burned, and these places 
Victory skirted quickly—lurking in the shadow 
and darting in the light. They crawled through 
the alley where the coal was shot into the 
bunkers, and came out at last in an opening at 
the side of the ship where her great bow cables 
stretched between her and the ia wharf. 

“Are you any good at going along a rope?”’ 
whispered Victory. ‘‘It’s our only chancet— 
there's no gangplank out.” 

Rod didn’t know whether or not he was good 
at going along ropes. Before he could decide, 
Victory was swarming along the taut hawser 
like a rat. She was wearing her dungarces and 
had stuffed her tangle of hair inside a watch- 
cap, so that she looked very like a thin boy. 
Rod lost her in the darkness at the other end 
of the rope. Not daring to hesitate, he grasped 
the cable somehow with arms and legs, and drew 
himself along the sickening, dizzying surge of it. 
The ten or fifteen feet seemed to stretch into 
miles; he heard the hungry suck of black water 
below him. The Miraflores’ tall side was swal- 
lowed in the gloom behind him, the dock was 
invisible before. He was suspended, cut off 
from the world, over a pit ot tales. He 
imagined letting go—the splash and the coldness 
closing over his head, the hue and cry that 
would be raised. Then he felt Vick’s hand 
touch his arm, heard her whisper of, ‘‘Swing 
this way—there!"’ Then he got the solid tim- 
bers below him and released the grip of his ach- 
ing hands. 

“IT sure am a lubber,’’ he murmured. 
did that the way it ought to be done.” 

‘Can it,’’ said Victory, ‘and follow me." 

At the far end of the dock, a knot of figures 
stood—seamen, wharf-hands, one that might be 
a policeman. On a waterfront —_ will be 
stirring, at any hour. Vick skulked behind 
barrels and bales, scuttled from pile to pile, till 
the open darkness of the quay and the winking 
lights of the basin were left behind, and the two 
stood upright and breathed more freely in the 
narrow gloom of some old waterside street. The 
girl began threading her way through a maze of 
little twisting alleys, where high leaning houses 
almost shut out the sky, which was paling with 
the first breath of dawn. Rod strode fast to 
keep up with her, wondering where she was 
going—when she would stop—how she seemed 
so certain of what to do. 


T last, in a little sleeping square, where 
A flower-boxes lined all the high windows, 
and a carven Madonna looked down in 
gentle wakefulness from a niche, Victory sat 
down on the stone coping of a fountain and 
beckoned Rod to her. 

‘L say—first tell me where the dickens we 
are,"’ he said. 

She looked about her. ‘‘Place de Vos, I 
guess,’’ she said. ‘‘I've been here before."’ 

‘*I mean the town—the port,’’ Rod insisted. 

She stared. ‘‘Good night! Antwerp!"’ she 
told him. ‘‘Didn't you know thas?" 

‘How should [ know it? Nobody's been very 
anxious to give me news, this trip.” 

“Well, of course it’s Antwerp,’’ she said. 
‘Where else would it be, with sparklers to get 
rid of?’ 

Rod turned over scraps of information in his 
mind and remembered the fact that most of the 
world’s diamond-cutting is done in Antwerp. 
Stolen jewels are often recut, he'd heard, so 
that they might not be so readily identified. 
He began to see light. 

“But what's the idea of galloping off like 
this,"’ he inquired, ‘‘without the diamonds? 
You know where they are. Couldn't you have 
got ‘em?"’ 

‘I could not,’’ said Victory emphatically. 
“What'd I want ‘em for? The sparklers are 
Crowder and Hubbard's job. I don’t want to 
be pinched with about a million dollars’ worth 
of di’'monds in my jeans, and get Pop into 
trouble too, maybe.” 

Rod stared. ‘‘Then what in the world did 
you let me out for, if you didn’t mean me 
to—"’ 

It was the girl's turn to stare. “‘You don’t 
mean to say you thought I was lettin’ you out 
to do the cop stuff? No, sir! I wanted to get 
you off the ship before they began to get rough 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 162] 


with you. And me, I decided I'd clear out for a 
while myself and see could I live ashore. Them 
yarns of yours about the sweet peas, you know, 
and the beds—they got me all riled up. Pop'd 
kill me. But I should worry. I'm going to 
sleep with an old Flemish woman that was 
QO. K. to my ma when I was born. She'll be 
glad to see me.” 

**You were bora here—in Antwerpe”’ 

**Sure I was. Lived here till I was all of six 
weeks old. Been in and out since.”” 

“Well, it was pretty decent of you to let me 
out of that hole,” Rod reflected, ‘why ever you 
did it. I’m afraid you've got yourself in for a 
lot of trouble with your father.”’ 

‘Oh, I'm not gonna see Pop for a while,” said 
Victory. ‘‘Besides, I want you to get back 
O. K. to that little yella house.”’ 

‘The thing for me to do,’’ Rod mused, ‘‘is to 
hunt up the American consul and try to make 
him listen to the whole yarn. Don’t you think 
that’s the best line, Vick?”’ 

She scowled at him and caught his arm. 
*‘Nothing doing!"’ she said vehemently. **You'd 
better lay off the di’monds—they ain't your job. 
You were a nut ever to come back, after Kip’s 
Arm. I haven't got no quarrel with Pop, even 
if I am leaving him, and I won't have you 
getting him into trouble.”’ 

Rod looked at her. She had undoubtedly done 
hin a great service in releasing him from his 
cell on the Miraflores—or Mangosteen. Was her 
loyalty to her father now to block his attempts 
at bringing the malefactors to justice? But even 
with the way clear could-he do that? Baffled, 
and feeling very much alone and strangely far 
from home, he sank into silence. And suddenly, 
from the upper air, came a stream of silver-clear 
notes and chords that seemed as if they must 
be made in Heaven, followed by the boomin 
strokes of a great bell. Rod looked up, were 4 

**That’s just Karolus, strikin’ the hour,’ Vic- 
tory informed him. ‘Their big clock. It’s 
all of five—we'd better not be sitting here when 
the streets fill up. Well—good-by. It’s Vrauw 
Voorlaken I'll be with, on the Rue d’Epice, if 
you want to remember it. You work your way 
home—you're a first-rate coal-passer, now— 
and keep off the sparklers. I'll never forget 
them stories about Porthaven—"’ 

There was a wistful note in her voice. Then 
she was gone. Rod roused himself too late; 
he had not even properly thanked her—nor 
wished her well—nor even said good-by. 


HE brightening air still tingled with the 

echo of Karolus and the carillon; white- 

capped women leaned forth to open win- 
dows and water flowers; carts were beginning to 
move through the old square. Rod, weary, 
torn, dirty and penniless, was alone in Antwerp. 
He was filled suddenly with a great wish that 
he were not so unfortunately situated, so that 
he might enjoy this wonderful old-world place, 
to which he had been transported as if by 
magic. As it was, it seemed a place of dream— 
or nightmare. He rose slowly from the fountain 
coping, stared incredulously at the tall, ornate 
houses, the smiling Madonna, hearkened as in a 
trance to the x. het tongue the growing 
crowd spoke one to another, and the clatter of 
heavy shoes and sabots on the clean flagging. 

He moved slowly, by instinct, toward the 
waterfront, threading old streets till he came to 
the bustle of the newer quays. Away from him 
cn the left stretched the handsome park-like 
promenoirs, built above the docks and warehouses, 
with the castellated Steen thrusting up in their 
midst. But it was to his right he turned, to 
seck the great basins where the commercial 
shipping lay. It was no easy task to find the 
Miraflores in that clustered jam of vessels, but 
he picked her out at last and sought a vantage- 

»int where he might watch her unobserved. 
For himself, in his grimed and shabby clothes, 
he attracted no more attention than any other 
fireman or stevedore. The very fact of his being 
there at all argued that he had come ashore 
under proper regulations, and he felt himself 
sn 8 beyond the pale of all international au- 
thority. He could not make up his mind what 
to do, however. If it were in is power to aid 
in the recovery of the diamonds, he felt that he 
ought to do it—for Captain Brisbane was all 
wrong, and, no matter how loyal his daughter 
was to him, she too was in the wrong, to uphold 
crime. And yet—if his own mother should 
suddenly take to piracy, wouldn't he do any- 
thing on earth to defend her? But his mother— 
of course she couldn't! Oh, gosh, what a mess! 
Rod sat scowling from afar at the Miraflores 
(now known as Mangosteen), watching her for 
any departing figures that might be Crowder and 
Hubbard, and growing hungrier each moment. 
A lowered voice spoke so suddenly in his ear 
that he started violently. 
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“You ban one smart kid, huh—give de 
Ole Man de slip?"’ 

Rod wheeled in dismay to see Jan grin- 
ning his wide pink grin. 

*‘Now it’s all up,’’ he thought. Aloud he 
said, ‘‘Well, what’re you going to do about it? 
Do they all know I've got away?” 

““Nobuddy but me,” Jan confided. ‘‘’Cause 
I take de grub by you. I don't say nudding. I 
yoost make a guess you ban after dem sparklers. 
Now see here—so am I, too."” He leaned for- 
ward and winked broadly at Rod. ‘‘You smart 
kid; you better come along by me till we gets 
some grub. Then I tell you, ain't it?”’ 

The idea of something to eat leaped to gi- 
ag and overwhelming proportions in Rod's 

rain. 

“For heaven's sake, I'm nearly starved. If 
we can eat, let's. You always were a friend of 
mine, Jan. I’m broke, you know; can you 
stand treat for breakfast?" 

“Sure, sure,’’ grinned Jan, rattling coins in 
his pocket. He piloted Rod away from the 
spying-place whence he had been scanning the 
Miraflores, and conducted him to a little eating 
shop with a sanded floor where a dark-faced 
Walloon woman served sausages. Jan leaned 
forward. 

‘| know where dey got dem sparklers,’’ he 
whispered. ‘‘Dey take ‘em by a place ashore, 
to hide—I ban sure on everyt’ing. You ban one 
smart kid; I don’t want you bodder me, ‘cause 
I know you ban after dem sparklers, too. I ban 
sick of de Ole Man—grab all de coin, treat us 
rotten, ain't it?’’ Rodney nodded, which was 
what Jan seemed to expect of him. ‘‘Well,’’ the 
Swede went on, “‘we stick togedder, huh? 
Yoost you an’ me, an’ we go fifty-fifty on what 
we gets by everyt'ing, ain't it, huh?" 

Rod tried to think quickly. If Jan really knew 
where the diamonds were, which he seemed to, 
that was a piece of news worth having. If they 
could be located, Rod could then try to get 
information to the authorities before Jan's slow 
wits came awake. For evidently the man was 
thinking all this time that Rod was after the 
diamonds for himself, instead of for the purpose 
of restoring them to their owners. For lack of a 
plan of his own, Jan's seemed to offer something 
definite to work on. 

“All right,” said Rod. ‘‘You've got a line 
on me, haven’t you? What do we do next?”’ 

Jan pushed back his plate, slapped some silver 
on the scoured wooden table, and stood up to 
his huge height. 

“Come along by me,"’ he commanded. ‘I 
show you de place. Len we mebbe grab some- 
t’ing, huh?” 

Rod followed the man’s big figure away from 
the gray river and the modern confusion of the 
docks, into a tangle of ancient byways. He 
wondered if it had been by any of these that he 
and Victory had escaped in the darkness before 
dawn. How surely she had footed it through 
these old streets, darting around corners and up 
steps and under arches, till they had reached 
that peaceful little square! He hoped she was 
safe now with Vrauw—what was the name?— 
Voorlaken. Well, at any rate, he had done one 
good job, if his tales of home had made her 
decide to cut loose from that gang on the ship. 
What a queer girl she was! Queer wasn’t the 
word! 

Jan trudged ahead of Rodney and suddenly 
stopped before the door of a high dark house in 
a narrow cobbled court—a house that had stood 
there for many hundred years; so ancient and so 
derelict that even the poor dared no longer 
tenant its tottering height. 

‘'Here,"’ said Jan, pointing to its dark, carven 
face. 

“Are you sure this is it?’ asked Rod. ‘‘We 
can't afford to be taking any chances—not with 
so much at stake." 

Jan only grinned, and motioned him toward 
the sombre doorway. : 

Yes, Rod thought it looked exactly like a 
place wherein to hide stolen diamonds while 
they changed hands. The very sort of thieves’ 
rendezvous one saw in the movies. va pushed 
open a sagging door, and Rod followed him 
cautiously into a bare, cobwebby interior which 
might once have served for the model of some 
Flemish old master’s house scene, but which 
now rotted and crumbled with forgotten age. 
Jan tiptoed to the end of a dark passage and, 
stooping, raised a great trapdoor. 

“‘Down dere,’’ he said confidently. “‘You go 
on; I yoost hold up dis heavy t’ing.”” 

Rod, in a dream, and quite sure that Jan knew 
the diamonds lay below,—as one is sure of the 
climax of a movie,—descended a ladder that led 
into darkness. At the bottom he turned to see 
if Jan were following. But, instead, he saw 
the diminishing square of light as Jan lowered 
the trapdoor; he heard a clash as a bolt shot 
across, then the dwindling tramp of sea-boots 
as Jan retreated. Rod was alone—a prisoner in 
an ancient, ruined house. 

[TO BE CONTINUED NEXT MONTH] 
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JIMMY TURNS TURTLE 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 139] 


set up yells of encouragement to various friends 
among the runners. 

“On your mark! Set!"’ shouted Coach Wilson, 
and fired his pistol. 


HERE was a confused shifting and scram- 
bling, grunting and shouting, jostling and 
shoving, as the eighty men set off on the 
long grind. The five Alpha-Omegas had been 
standing together until the start, but in the con- 
fusion of getting off they became separated. 


Jimmy, keeping his eyes on Jepson, picked his 


way along through the scurrying crowd and 
tried to keep up. Winding through the campus, 
on the power-house road, the crowd began to 
spread and thin out 

Foxy runners wishing to set the pace, like 
Captain Jepson, and a few green men who did 
not realize how far four miles can be, moved to 
the front. Jimmy sought to keep up with them, 
running near Les. Billy and Dobbins were close 
to Jepson. As they emerged from the campus 
and turned out on the Fourth Street road, most of 
the runners with any experience at all had settled 
into long, even strides. Several others, how- 
ever, sprinted to get up with the leaders. The 
smoother going in Fourth Street appealed to 
them, and several passed Jim and Les. 

“Come on, Les,”’ yelled Jimmy. 
leave us.”’ 

He put on speed and chased after the leaders, 
leaving Les Moore behind. The sturdy-legged 
Les could have moved faster, but seemed to be 
saving himself. But Jimmy had promised to 
stay with Jepson and his pace-setters as long as 
possible. Off he went, briskly. Thus far, cross- 
country running seemed easy. After two weeks 
of idleness, Jimmy felt frisky, so he put on a 
sprint of his own. At the end of the first mile, 
leaving the Fourth Street pavement for the open 
road, he was in hailing distance of the long- 
legged and experienced leaders. 

But when Jimmy reached a good position, 
what he had thought was his second wind began 
to desert him. It came only with difficulty, and 
he slowed down. At the end of another quarter- 
mile he was merely jogging. The leaders had 
gone out of sight, over a slight rise in the road 
Desperate, Jimmy hurried again, and his new 
effort at a sprint brought him to the crest of a 
knoll from which he could see the leaders. He 
had feared the race had gone off and left him, but 
a hurried glance over his shoulder showed there 
were more men behind him than in front. 


OGGEDLY he trudged ahead. Down- 

D grade for a distance, it was not so hard 
going, and he saved his energy for the lon 

climb up the hill to the turn into the Myers fare 
He even slowed to a walk, for a few steps,and paid 
no attention to two runners who passed him. 
Then, refreshed somewhat, he set off jogging 
again. But his mouth was dry, and his tongue 
felt too large. Moreover, he had a queer sort of 
stomach ache. 

“Gotta run through this storm,’’ he thought, 
blankly. He had heard how distance runners 
must ‘‘put out’’ everything they had until all 
pain and cramps and black spots were behind 
them. Fighting, he tried to put on more speed. 
Get the misery over with quickly. And then, 
with more runners passing him now, he came to 
the foot of the long hill and started up. He'd 
show this hill! 

“C'mon, kid,’’ yelled a voice, and Jimmy 
wearily turned his head. The encouragement 
came from Les Moore, pounding strongly up the 
grade, but he was far ahead before Jimmy real- 
ized who it was. Then he vainly tried to catch 
hischum. His legs would not respond. His feet 
were heavy, and the calves of his legs ached. 
Black and blue spots swam in front of his eyes. 

There never was a longer, steeper hill. Why 
couldn't they level off these roads? When a 
guy's mouth opens and his tongue gets out, it’s 
hard to get it Pack in again. Swollen. Hurts. 
Jimmy, in desperation now, tried to slow down 
to a walk, thinking to rest until he had passed 
over the top of the hill. But as he slowed he 
stumbled. -‘Dangerous,’’ he thought. “‘Might 
fall down. Might get run over. Keep going.”’ 
So he plodded onward. 

Now he was light-headed, approaching the 
top of the climb, and he did not notice that his 
feet and calves hurt. He did not realize he had 
feet, and running was mechanical. He went on 
from force of habit. But his stomach hurt worse 
thanever. Something in his breakfast, maybe— 
but Jim gave up the effort to think. Get over 
this hill, now; and thinking’s hard work. Im- 
possible to think, and that old stomach! 

Suddenly everything went black. Chug-chug- 

hug. Rattle androar. Big Mogul engine about 
to run over him. Engineer yelling, instead of 
ringing the bell. Big chunks of landscape rising 
up at him in the darkness. Rails flying in all 
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directions. Must be big wreck. Engineer still 
yelling. Why didn't he ring bell? 

‘Roll over on your face, kid,’’ he heard a voice 
shouting. Out of one eye he saw Big Jake 
Hilligoss, loaded upon a dilapidated flivver, 
come out to look for him. ‘Rest on your face 
Relax. Then get goin’.”’ 

Jimmy flopped over, and found some relief 
The stomach didn’t ache. Cramps—that was it! 
He'd heard about cramps, but never had ‘em 
Old Jake couldn't help him either. Gonna be a 
doctor. But runner can’t have any help and 
then finish. If he could just ride a little way 
in that old flivver. No, gotta run, drag, crawl 
Jimmy doggedly tried to get up. 

“Rest a minute, kid,’’ yelled Jake. 
fellows behind yuh!"’ 

Things went blank for a moment or an hour, 
Jimmy did not know how long, but it was just 
like that time in the Tippecanoe game when a 
tackle crashed him. Put out the fire. Delirium 
And then, of a sudden, breath came a little easier 
Try hard, inhale—and his heart started pounding 
fiercely with new fuel. He sat up, looked blankly 
around, and then scrambled painfully to his feet 

“Walk a few steps, kid,"’ yelled Big Jake, 
pointing to the turn in the road. 

Jimmy shook his head, rather to clear it than 
to deny Jake's advice, and made his way to the 
turn. Utterly weary, he looked back, and saw a 
dozen other men sitting or lying in the road 
behind him, waiting for second wind, or for 
everybody to pass, so they could drop out of the 
race. Good old Jake. Maybe he'd give a fellow 
a drink of water— Nix! Then there would be 
cramps, great big purple and green ones. 

Turning the corner, Jimmy saw the road going 
downhill, and, suddenly encouraged, started 
running again. “‘Hey, wait, wait!"’ yelled Jake, 
secking to warn him. The weary Jim did not 
hear, but hurried down. His tired legs would 
not stand the strain of the downhill pull, and 
presently he fell, to roll several yards. ‘‘Good 
way to go. Easy,” he laughed, as he got up 
But he slowed his gait. The bottom of the hill 
revealed the turn into the Tenth Street road 
More than halfway home, now. But—another 
hill! This time, Jimmy used his head. Instead 
of rushing madly at the slope, he quit running 
and walked. ‘Everybody finish,’’ Jepson said 
All right, finish. If it’s dark tonight— Finish. 
Get home, some way. Walk now, run some 
other time. Walk, pull, climb, walk—gosh, 
hard work. Eighteen runners passed him, but 
he heeded them not. Instead he doggedly fought 
his way to the top of that long, steep hill, 
which was worse than the first one. And then 
at the top, he had to sit down to rest. Chug- 
chug-chug—no, not another Mogul, but old 
Jake, coming from the wrong direction 
“C'mon, kid, run!"’ he yelled, in excitement 
“‘Just come past the finish! We've got four men 
in. Need you; c’mon!"’ 

“Go ride a turtle,’’ Jimmy muttered. “‘If 
your legs wouldn't work—"’ 

But he got up, and started jogging. His feet 


“Lots of 


moved! His legs had hinges again! And the 
thigh muscles felt like springs. Yes, and his 
stomach had quit hurting, too. With a wild 


laugh, as if he had discovered great news, Jimmy 
began to put on speed, after thinking he should 
never run another step as long as he lived! He 
passed lagging, exhausted runners one by one 
and at Gym Avenue was going strong. But 
strong mechanically, only. The whole land- 
scape swam before his eyes, blearing again, and 
he did not know the turn. A marshal yelled 
Jim tried to turn, too quickly, and too late, and 
fell down. For a moment he lay still. Black 
specks were swimming in front of his eyes, and 
a tree by the roadside oat to revolve slowly in 
front of him. Then he shut his eyes tight and 
tried to pull himself together. 

“Gotta finish,"’ he muttered, painfully. *‘No, 
no!"’ And he rolled away from two fellows who 
thought he needed help. They were right, but 
he would not have it. Instead he climbed slow- 
ly to his feet again, and once more set off dogged- 
ly, creeping at a pace little faster than a healehy 
walk, for the gym. And he made it, too! 


LPHA-OMEGA won the turtle race, not 
because Jepson was first, Dobbins fourth, 
Armstrong eighth, and Les Moore twenty- 

seventh, but because Jim Byers staggered in, 
forty-ninth, just ahead of the fiftieth man, and 
gave his team a margin of one point! 

Showers, hot and cold, rubdowns, hot milk— 
all alike failed Jimmy. 

*‘No, thanks, I can’t eat any,"’ he sent down 
word from his bed in the dorm to the riotous 
gang eating Coach Wilson's turtle-soup. ““The 
smell of it, even, makes me sick."’ Billy Arm- 
strong was the messenger. ‘*But I've learned one 
thing I won't forget. The guy that advised the 


HE feet of growing boys and 
girls are plastic—require spe- 
cial care and attention. Educator 
Shoes insure normal, sturdy devel- 
opment—are smart, comfortable 
and built for hard wear. Note the 
five points of Educator perfection: 


Boys’ Sizes 
$4.00 to $6.50 


For Romping 
Protective...Smart_.. Sturdy 
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Feet 


1. Foot conforming arch. 2. Snug 
fitting heel. 3. Tailored instep. 4. 
Scientific modeling. 5. Flexibility. 


° e ° 


Write for our beautiful free booklet 
“Laying the Ghost.” 


EDUCATOR SHOE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Dept. YC3, 225 West 34th Street, New York City 


DUCATOR 
SHOES 


Girls’ Sizes 
$4.00 to $6.50 

















it floats ! 


99 44 i00 % 








You never lose Ivory 
in your bath — 


PURE 














Chemical Tricks 
for Boys 


Surprise and puzzle your friends with 
magic chemical tricks; make ink; dye 
cloth, test water and soil; write secret 
letters with invisible ink; pour blue, 
brown and black liquid from a piteher 
of water. l these and many more 
chemical stunts are easy with Chem- 
craft Junior. It’s the best box of 
fun you ever had! Get yours now 


ONLY 25c POSTPAID 


FREE Catalog 


> 
u De re wy) ; and Chemeraft Magazine 


Dirwinie 
, Ay ~ to every boy who writes 

for itnow. Full of new 
- 7 ideas and chemical stunts. 
= Ask for yours right away! 















shoemaker certainly knew his athletics." 
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buying new ““B” Batteries 


More Than 100,009 
Townsend “B” Power Units 
Now In Use 


Hooked in afew 
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Last Call for Treasure Hunters 


Contest ae, for 100 Bags of Gold Closes March 30 


ORDERS POSTMARKED UP TO MIDNIGHT COUNTED 




















ARCH 30, the closing date for 
l The Youth’s Companion’s 


great Treasure Hunt is fast 
drawing near. This is the last month, 
but there is still time remaining to 
win a place among the leaders and to 
carry off a big Bag of Gold in addi- 
tion to your Premiums. Remember, 
the hundred workers who send the 
most subscriptions before the close of 
the contest will get the prizes shown 
in the Treasure Chest. Make up your 
mind to get your share of this Golden 
Treasure. All orders postmarked at 
your post office up to midnight, March 
30, will be counted regardless of the 
time the orders reach us. 





Contents of Treasure Chest 


$125.00 in Gold 
100.00 in Gold 
75.00 in Gold 
50.00 in Gold 
40.00 in Gold 
35.00 in Gold 
30.00 in Gold 
25.00 in Gold 


ist Bag of Treasure 
2nd Bag of Treasure. 
3rd Bag of Treasure 
4th Bag of Treasure .. 
5th Bag of Treasure... 
6th Bag of Treasure 








7th Bag of Treasure 
8th Bag of Treasure. 
9th Bag of Treasure ....... 20.00 in Gold 
10th Bag of Treasure ...+.. 15,00 in Gold 
Next 10 Bags of Treasure, each 10.00 in Gold 
Next 80 Bags of Treasure, each 5.00 in Gold 


100 Bags Totaling $1015.00 in Gold 


















Our Big Premium List, 
sent free upon request, 


lists a host of other 


val- 


One Pair Golden Fleece Blankets 


Weight 


1 lbs 





Men’s and Boys’ Wrist Watch 


The ‘‘ Durawite’’ case will not discolor or 










Fitted 
Overnight Case 


Ideal for overnight o- 
week-end trips. 16- 
inch size. Black cobra- 
grained Fabrikoid, lined 
with silk rayon. Fit 
tings include mirro-, 
comb, nail file,shoe 
horn.. Leather han- 
dle and two locks. 
Given as an EX- 





uable premiums similar to 
those described on this page. 


Part wool. Two-color border. Sateen binding. 
Two full-length blankets, each 66 x 80 inches, 
woven in one length. -Given as an EXTRA 
reward, besides Premiums, for 5 yearly sub- 
scriptions. Add 39 cts. postage. 


scratch. Six-jewel lever movement guar- 
antees correct time. Leather strap with 
buckle. Given as an EXTRA reward. 
besides Premiums, for 8 yearly subscrip- 
tions. Add 11 cts. for postage, etc. 


TRA reward, be- 
sides Premiums, 
for 6 yearly sub- 
scriptions. Add 
39 cts. postage. 





























drinkers because of 
perior flavor. We offer a six-cup, 
P nickeled coffee percolator 
yped with a genuine Empire electric 
Made of heavy gauge 
Complete with connect- 
nd two-piece plug. For 
current Giver for one 
y ibscription and $1.00 extra. 
\dd 21 cts. postage 


w ‘‘ Lady Sealpax’’ Underwear 


Heavy rayon 
and vest come in sizes 36 to 42 4 
flesh, peach, or white. Rayon Ay 
Vest given for one yearly 
subscription, postpaid. Rayon | 
Bloomers given for one yearly 5 \ 
subscription and 40 cts. extra, 2 
postpaid. 


Electric Coffee 
Percolator 
Percolated coffee is 
the favorite of coffee 


“Big Giant’’ Steam Engine 


One of our most popular Premiums WA 
Runs toy machinery Boiler of cr} 
heavy brass. Fitted water gauge  & 
afets valve, whistle. Burn A * 
linary kerosene. Given for one { J / 
yearly ubscription and 25 cts. 1 \\b aed 
extra. Add 21 cts. postage. \| Hi 
A\ j 







Both bloomers a 
| 
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Making 
It Easy 


Any solicited subscrip- 
tion, whether new or 
renewal, now counts 
for all the offers on this 
page. Your own re- 
newal will also count on 
all our offers provided 
you send at least one 
other solicited subscrip 
tion, new or renewal, 
at the same time. Un- 
der this new plan, a few 
minutes’ work among 
your friends and neigh- 
bors will bring you 
your choice of many 


splendid gifts 


Clover Leaf 
Necklace 


A lucky four-leaf clover 
is the basic design be- 
neath the translucent 
surface of the delicately 
mottled pink beads. 
Strong ring clasp. Beads 
are graduated in size. 
Choker length, 15 
inches long. Given for 
one yearly subscription, 
postpaid. 


BOYS! 
made. 
special parts for use in bi ilding derricks, steam 
shovels, trucks, airplanes, etc., as shown in the 
instruction book. 
electric motor, makes 719 models, given for one 
yearly subscription and $3.00 extra. Add 75 cts. 
postage. 









Builds Hundred 
of Models 


ERECTOR Construction Sets 


Here is the finest toy of its kind ever 
This set contains steel girders and many 


Super-Erector No. 7, with 





Stainless Knives and Forks 


Remain bright and free from rust. 
Not stained by fruit or acid. No 


scouring needed in washing. Ivory- 
oid cream-white handles, firmly 
cemented. Choice of Six i 


nner 
Knives, or Six Dinner Forks, given 
for one yearly subscription and 55 
cts. extra. Add ro cts. for postage, etc. 








American Scroll Saw 


Heavy iron base, standard, and drive wheel. 
Equipped for hand or motor operation. Five- 
inch saw blade will cut wood, bakelite, brass, 
zine, etc. Extra blade included. Given for one 
yearly subscription and $3.00 extra. Add 63 
cts. for postage, or sent express collect. Weight 
10 Ibs. 


Rope Spinning Lariat 
Rope spinning is one of 
the most fascinating 
sports and has been de- 
veloped to a high degree 
of perfection by our own 
American cowboys. Every 
boy wants to spin a rope 

as these famous cowboys do it, or handle a lariat 

like Fred Stone or Will Rogers. Here is your chance. 

We are offering a_ satin-finished 

braided cotton rope, No. 12 size, 20 

feet long, especially manufactured 

for lariat spinning. With the lariat 
comes a fascinating 80-pp. illustrated 
booklet, ‘‘ How to Spin a Rope,” by Prof. Bernard 

S. Mason. Given for one yearly subscription and 40 

cts. extra. Add 15 cts. postage. 











Hunting Knife 
and Sheath 


A practical and valu- 
able knife for woodcraft, 
scout, or camp work. 
The strong, keen cutting 
blade is 4% inches long, 
made from the finest 
cutlery steel, carefully 





To Help 





tempered and tested. . 
This knife has the You Win 
correct strength for 

sticking, skinning, and 

cleaning. Handle of “WE.” the famous 


laminated leather. Belt 
sheath included. Hunt- 
ing Knife and Sheath 
given for one yearly 
subscription and 50 
cents extra, postpaid. 


Lindbergh Flight Pic- 
ture, which is to hang 
in the Capitol at Wash- 
ington, in 12 colors, 
framing size 18 x 24 





Field Glass 

Brief Case 

Official Scout Knife 
Military Brushes 
Omar Pearls 

Auto Lamp 
Clothes Brush 


Books 


Sport Coat 
Oil Slicker 





Pendant Barometer 


Name-on Knife 
Country Club Shirt 


Here Are Some of the Other Splendid Premiums Offered 


Photograph Case 


Overnight Case 
Folding Camera 
Climbing Tractor 
Pearl-Jade Necklace 
Silk Stockings 
Koptor Outfit 
Birthstone Ring 


Perfumette 


Motor Robe 


Boudoir Lamp 
Silver Bar Pin 
Writing Portfolio 
Hand Molly Dog 


Eveready Flashlight 


inches, will be given 
with every subscription, 


Olympic Ball > 
new or renewal. This 


Drawing Instruments 


ee beautiful print is pub- 
Footbal as lished exclusively by 
Camp Axe The Youth’s Compan- 


Twinkletoes Doll ion and is obtainable 




















See November Youth’s Companion for Complete Premium List 


or Write for a Free Copy 


The Y outh’s Companion, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 


only with the magazine. 
This offer will help you 
win many of the Pre- 
miums. 
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WITHOUT CONSENT OF COACH 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 129 


we still had ten or twelve seconds to play 
when Joe bounced the ball in to me from out 
of bounds. My opponent was on me like a 
flash, and I passed to Seth. But he was covered, 
and back came the ball, and just for a second 
I was free. Seth gasped **Shoot!’’ and so I took 
atry. Of course I ought never to have made it, 
for I'm not a very good shooter, and, besides, 
I was well back toward the middle of the floor. 
I made a hurried high loop in the general 
direction of the backboard just before the Clark- 
son forward — in front of me, and I'm 
pretty certain that ball tipped one of his hands. 
If it did, why, maybe it got just what it needed, 
for it hit the board squarely behind the basket 
and came down through the ring as clean as if 
I'd planned it! 

Well, we felt pretty good after that; and Seth 
and the Clarkson center jumped again, and we 
set out to wear down the few seconds that re- 
mained. It was Clarkson that made the attack 
now and we who bunched together at our end 
and fought to hold her off. I didn’t have any 
more idea than the Man in the Moon what 
would happen to us in an overtime period; all 
I wanted was a chance to get my breath. Clark- 
son had one try, a long one from the side which 
didn't even hit the board. Then the gong rang! 

Gosh, what a bedlam that place was! 


Y the rules there should have been a one- 
B minute intermission before we started 

another five-minute period, but the referee 
brought Logan, the Casleania captain, over to 
where I was stretched out, and Logan wanted 
us to agree to a five-minute rest off the floor. 
Well, I didn’t want anything better, but I 
didn’t let on. I pretended we were raving to go 
on; and finally we brought Jimmy into it, and 
Jimmy looked sort of dubious and at last agreed. 
We'd used up a full minute by that time, and so 
we had only four left when we got to the locker 
room and threw ourselves down on the benches. 
Tilly had just about passed out, and they had to 
help him off. Jimmy sat down beside me, look- 
ing pretty puzzled. 

Think you can play forward, Cap?”’ he asked. 

“No,” Isaid. ‘“We'll have to play Cochrane. 
Maybe put him in at center and let Seth take 
Tilly's place.”” 

**No, we need Seth where he is,"’ he answered. 
And after that he sat and looked at me in a 
funny way I just didn’t get. Mind you, I was 
tired! Then he said, sort of to himself, ‘“Too bad 
we haven't got Morse. He's the only one for 
the long shots. 

Well, I've told you where I stand on Morse,"’ 
he went on, eyeing his watch. ‘He can't play 
with my consent, Porter." 

‘Oh, gosh!"’ I groaned. 

“I said with my consent.”’ 

‘‘Huh?” I pulled myself up and stared at him. 

“We had a queer case at college,’’ Jimmy 
went on. ‘‘Football captain went over our 
coach's head one time and played a couple of 
men the coach didn’t want in.” 

After a second I said: ‘What happened, sir?"’ 

Jimmy shrugged. ‘‘Nothing until after the 
game. There was a good deal of talk, but as 
we'd won our game the coach decided he 
wouldn't make an issue of it." 

“Oh,” I said. We looked at each other a 
moment, and then I yelled for Steve Trumbull, 
our manager. ‘‘Steve,’’ I gibbered, ‘‘get Ran 
Morse! He's up in the balcony, right back of 
the big flag. Tel him to hustle down here as 
fast as he can make it! Hurry up! Don't stand 
there and—"" But Steve was gone by that time, 
and I turned to ask Jimmy how much time we 
had and found he had walked away. Everyone 
had come to life, and there was all sorts of ex- 
citement in there, and before I could find out 
about the time Ran came in. I grabbed him 
and pulled him behind a row of lockers. I was 
square with Jimmy, just as I guess he expected 
me to be. I told Ran I was going over Jimmy's 
head and that he was to play right forward. I 
thought he'd jump at the chance, but did he? 
No, sir, the silly coot shook his head and kept 
on ‘shaking it, with the minutes rolling away 
fast! 

“Coach took me off,”’ 
his place to put me back. 
you, ay 

Well, I got mad then. Sometimes, it seems 
getting mad helps a bit if only because ycu can 
think of things to say you wouldn't say if you 
weren't. I told Ran I was captain of that team, 
and that he was there to do as I said, that it 
wasn't any time to consider his quarrel with 
Jimmy, that the school needed him, and that it 
was his duty to do what he could; and as for 
who was boss, Jimmy or I, that was something 
that wasn’t any of his darned business. And a 
lot more, too, I guess. I talked myself red in 
the face and out of breath, and finally Ran said: 


said Ran, ‘‘and it's 
I'd like to oblige 





Get me a 
There isn't time to change any- 


“Well, all right, Cap, if you say so 
pair of shoes. 
thing else."’ 

And there wasn't. Ran got his feet into the 
shoes and shed his coat and vest, collar and tie, 
and then we had to hustle back. You ought to 
have heard the shout that went up when the 
crowd caught sight of Ran, and the laugh that 
followed it when they realized that he was going 
to play in long pants and a blue cambric shirt! 
At the last moment Steve remembered Ran’s 
number and came running on with it, and we 
pinned it on the back of his shirt. Of course 
Clazkson put up a howl, but it didn't do them 
any good, because they couldn't find anything 
in the rules to say a substitute couldn't come out 
of the audience or play in his shirt-sleeves! 

I saw Ran looking sort of funny at Jimmy 
while we waited for the whistle, but Jimmy 
didn’t seem to even know that Ran was on the 
floor. Then that tall galoot, Mimms, tipped 
the ball back to one of his bunch and the 
trouble started. But we were a different team 
now. 

We used the old gag of sending Joe and Seth 
in close and having Ran stay back just short of 
the middle of the floor. Then when Joe, with 
Seth, across the court, yelling for the ball, 
arched it back to Ran instead, and Ran side- 
stepped his opponent and made one of his quick 
overhand shots, it went as straight as you please, 
whanged against the backboard and cut down 
through the net. We didn’t have it quite our 
own way after that, for Clarkson worked hard 
and made some long heaves that came close but 
didn't score. I missed a free throw, and then 
Mimms missed one. Then Ran made one last 
basket, from nearer but close to the sideline, 
and we knew we had the old ball game! And a 
minute later everyone else knew it! 


FTER the cheer we went back to the locker 
room feeling pretty chipper, I'll tell you! 

And when we were there, all talking at 

once, hoarse but hilarious, Jimmy came in and 
went right across to Ran and held out his hand 

‘Nice work, Morse,"’ he said. 

Ran goggled, but he took the coach's hand 
**Th-thanks, sir," he stammered. ‘“They were 
both pretty easy throws, though.” 

“Oh, I wasn't talking about those. I was 
referring to what happened this afternoon.”’ 

“Oh!” Ran feahed surprised and sort of 
silly. Then he said ‘‘Oh!"* again, only he said 
it like he couldn't think of anything better 

‘*Yes,"’ Jimmy went on, ‘‘I just heard of it a 
minute ago."" He looked around at the rest of 
us as if he wanted that to register. ‘‘I think 
you should have explained to me this afternoon, 
Morse.” 

“I tried to, sir, but you wouldn't let me,"’ 
answered Ran, looking right back at him 

“H'm, yes, maybe you're right."’ Jimmy 
kind of put his head on one side and considered 
amoment. Then he added: ‘‘Next time, Morse, 
you'd better shout me down."’ With that he 
wiped a grin from his face and turned on me 
‘Captain Porter,’’ he said gravely, ‘you played 
Morse without consulting me, I believe." 

I nodded. 

“Knowing that I had forbidden him to take 
part in tonight's game?"’ 

“Yes, Coach.”’ 

“Exactly. We'll take that up tomorrow."’ 

Then he turned and went out, looking awfully 
stern, and no one said a word until the door had 
closed behind him.. But when it had we all 
made for poor old Ran; and of course he had to 
come across. 

It seemed that he was hot-footing it back from 
the printer's when a guy came kiting out of a 
side street in a big blue sedan without warning 


,and came within an ace of landing right on top 


of old Haskins, the man who runs the hardware 
store where we get our athletic supplies. He 
didn’t quite get the old codger because Ran was 
too quick for him and butted Haskins out of the 
way. Ran got a mud-guard in the back and 
landed on top of Haskins, and Pete Reardon, the 
comic consta-bule, happened to be across the 
street, holding up an awning post as usual, and 
hauled the whole bunch to the station. Ran 
said ghey asked so many questions and made 
such a ceremony of the affair that he didn’t 
et away until almost five, and then, although 
Re legged it all the way, practice was all over 
when he reached the gym, and Coach had his 
back up. 

Going over to the room afterwards, Ran said 
in a worried voice: ‘‘I hope Jimmy doesn't make 
a lot of trouble for you over letting me into that 
game, Johnny.” 

“Well, he may,’’ I answered seriously, “and I 
guess he’s got aright to. But, seeing we won; 
perhaps he'll go easy on me.” 





he did. 
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very Scout is after a Record 


Whether it be in woodcraft, base- 
ball, football, or what have you, the 
real scout is always ready to improve 
his abilities. Training is important 
—the eye must see; the brain think; 
the hand or foot must act quickly 
and accurately. Begin training now. 
MARBLES will help you see . . 


AKRO AGATES will improve your abilities. 
You'll know this when you see how*we have 
made them . . .round—perfectly round—colors 
that are outstanding . . . quality that makes 
them unbeatable. 


he AKRO AGATE COMPANY 


CLARKSBURGW.VA. 20 DEPARTMENT A~4 


—— 


LOOK FOR. THE CROW ON EVERLY BOX 





































A letter from you to 
MR. AKRO, enclos- 
ing 3 cents in stamps, 
will bring you this 
interesting booklet, 
telling all about mar- 
ble games and tour- 
nament rules. 












skin clear. 
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Relieve Irritations 
By Using Cuticura 


Bathe the affected parts freely with 
Cuticura Soap and hot water, dry with- 
out rubbing, then apply Cuticura Oint- 
ment. For roughness, rashes, itchings 
and irritations they are wonderful. Use 
Cuticura Soap daily to keep your 


Soap 2c. Ointment 25 and 50c. Taleum 25¢. Sold eve 
free. Address: “Outicurs 


— Cuticura Shaving Stick 25c. 
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ous 5! 

Stanton t thrive everywhere 

from seeds planted aqywnee- ~ the ope’ 

A or as a border along wal 
and continuously until killed S frost. 


1929 Seed Book Sent with 
Plants and 150 Varieties V 
GIANT ZINNIA 


20 Gorgeous Giant Zinnias 7 G- 


Gorgeous Collection of Giant 
varieties, all beautiful colors, as listed - 








named Giant 
packet of of over 200 seeds evenly 4 my 
how of ever grown and add y —- to ai 7 surroundings. 
~North, 4 


» driven @ 


Order this Cotfection today: 1 pkt 10¢, 3 pkts 20c, 6 pkts 30c, 12 pkts SOc 
Every Order or Free on Request. 

and Bulbs. legetables, Flowers, Shrubs, 

F. B. MILLS, Seev-Grower, BOX 513 Rose Hitt, N.Y. 















Canary Yellow 
Blush Pink 
Violet 

Varieties is made up in one 
It will make the most gorge- 


West. They grow 
—— ¥- the garden, on the 
buildings. They bloom earty 


List of Seeds, 
in Colors. 
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SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY, 349 Broadway, New York City 









questions about yourself or your vocation.) 


Name... a * Address 


Enclosed find 25¢ for an expert(CHARACTER ANALYSISof my handwriting, and sample pens. (Ask any 
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TO SECURE THIS MEM- 

BERSHIP INSIGNIA, THE 

FIRST STEP IS TO USE 
THE COUPON BELOW 
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FACTURED PRODUCTS 

CERTIFIES TESTS MADE 
BY THE Y.C. LAB 
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LL that could 
A be seen at first 
was two 
clenched hands 
one grasping a dag- 
ger, the other hold- 
ing the first hand 
in a sinewy grip of 
desperation. Only this and the rigging against 
the lonely sky. It was terrific! 

Slowly there came into view two turbaned 
heads, with glowering eyes, scarred faces, and 
fierce, bristling mustachios. Pirates, obviously 

villains who would not hesitate at the direst 
deeds of violence 

“Stop ‘er there,"’ said the young director 
The cameraman shut off the projector and turned 
on the lights. And the youthful cast of the 
“Pirate Hilt’’ grinned broadly at the succes of 
the big scene—taken in the back-yard on an im- 
provised rigging with the camera carefully 
pointed upward to avoid the trees and include 
nothing but the apparently sea-swept sky. For 
the cast and technical staff had come together 
in the attic ‘‘studio’’ to begin editing the 
movie thriller they had directed and acted in. 
Their four reels of home-movie film had come 
back from processing that day, and the fun of 
cutting, editing and titling had begun. The 
grand climax of the first public showing was 
still in the future 

Now, the question is, how can Y. C. Lab 
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Join the Lab Before It Is 
Too Late 
Soon There Will Be a Waiting List 


N EMBERS and applicants for membership in 
i the Y. C. Lab—the one great world-wide 
Society for Ingenious Boys interested in science, 
engineering and construction—has now reached 
the unprecedented number of almost 18,000. 
The Governors, Director and Councilors have 
been considering the problem of membership 
with great care and believe that the total mem- 
bership in the Society, for the good of the in- 
dividual Member, should not be permitted to 
exceed 20,000. Even this figure is greatly in 
excess of plans originally laid down, but the 
extraordinary popularity of the Lab because of 
the benefits, scientific and financial, which it 
brings to ingenious boys everywhere has made 
necessary a revision of earlier plans. It will 
therefore be necessary to create a waiting list 
when the 20,000 figure is reached. Therefore 
don't delay! Clip the coupon now, while there 
is still time, and learn at first hand of the benefits 
you can obtain from membership. An election 
blank and full information on how to join will be 
sent you by return mail. 


Y. C. LAB ELECTION COUPON 


To be filled out and mailed to 


THE DIRECTOR, Y. C. LAB 
8 ARLINGTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS 
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| 
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FINANCIAL AND SCIENTIFIC BENEFITS TO ME, 
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ING ME HOW TO BECOME AN AssociaTE Mgn- 
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“Action—Camera!” 


How to get the most from a home-movie 


camera 


By Franklin Courtney Ellis 


Members best organize a home-movie company 
to achieve the same results and have the same 
fun? That is what I hope to tell you. Let us see 
about the organization. 

The **Pirate Hilt’’ company had plenty of 
Hollywood atmosphere, with its director and its 
cameraman and its property man and its scenario 
writer and its actors. 

All these titles sounded grand and professional, 





A close-up 








A long-shot 


but that was not the only reason the boys had 
them. They had learned just enough about 
movie-making to know that there are many 
details to be looked after, and that it pays to 
have all of them definitely assigned to persons 
who will see that they are accomplished. That 
is why people have titles in Hollywood, and why 
it is possible there to turn out photoplays 
guickly and well. 





Director and cameraman at work on the filming of a semi-close-up 


What the Director Does 


The director in an efficient amateur movie 
group is the most important member. With the 
scenario in his hand or in his mind, the director 
must instruct the actors what they are to do, 
and then rehearse them until they perform 
properly; then he must give the commands for 
the scene, ‘‘Camera!"’ and ‘‘Cut!’’ and prompt 
the actors while the action is going on, helping 
them act most effectively. 

The director must see that the actors stand in 
their proper positions, 
so that each scene is 
well balanced. The 
principal characters 
must be in a prominent 

sition in each scene 
comeing facing the cam- 
era are more prominent 
than those who present 
side or back to the lens, 
and of course those who 
are fmearest are most 
prominent. Actors 
should stand in front 
of others only when 
that is deliberate or in- 
evitable. 

The director has to 
see that the actors make 
their entrances and exits 
from the proper side of 
the picture. There are 
not many entrances and 
exits in a photoplay, 
for usually the actors are in the scene when it 
begins and when it ends—which is unlike the 
technique of the stage. But when entrances and 
exits do occur, the actors should enter or leave 
from the side which they last used. Otherwise, 
it will seem as if the actor were chasing himself 
around in a circle. 

The director has the responsibility of judging 
how long each scene shall be. When there is 
action, the scene may continue as long as the 
action lasts. When there is a scene without 
action, or with action that is merely continued 
or repeated, a very little bit of film is adequate 
—two or three feet, perhaps, which require 
five or seven seconds to take. More than that 
will be monotonous. 

But the director's most important duty is to 
keep in mind the whole course of the scenario 
and how the finished photoplay is going to 








look, and to decide accordingly from what , 


angles scenes should be taken and how much the 
scenes should show, and always to be alert for 
improvements to be made in the scenario with 
ideas thought up on the spot. 

If you are an amateur director, be on the look- 
out for lively touches which occur at the time of 
filming. If a dog is being patted, show a brief 
close-up of his wagging tail. If the comedian 
stubs his toe and falls, by mistake, and every- 
body present laughs, put it into the movi 

You will see that the director must be keen- 
minded. At the same time he must be open- 
minded, for the other boys will have good ideas 


too 


The Scenario Writer 


The scenario writer should be the one who 
can think up the best stories. In proper Holly- 
wood parlance, a scenario is neni the outline 
of a story. The continuity is the interpretation 
of the scenario in terms of actual scenes. But 
most amateurs fall into the habit of calling a 
continuity a scenario, as we have done here. 


Titles may be filmed at home 


A good scenario should not only specify for 
each scene what action the actors should per- 
form but also should make a note of the cos- 
tumes and properties needed in the scene and the 
distance at which the cameraman should stand 
—'‘close-up,’’ ‘‘semi-close-up,’’ *‘semi-long- 
shot,’’ or ‘‘long-shot.”’ 

This planning of scene arrangement is the most 
important thing in making a movie—for motion 
pictures have a technique all their own. They 
are not just plays played in front of the camera 
On the stage all the actors remain present 
through any given scene, and it is only by con- 
versation ant action that the important char- 
acters stand out from the group. In motion 
pictures that is far from the case. A movie is 
made up of many short 
scenes, and each scene 
contains only the actors 
or the objects that are 
of interest at the mo- 
ment. The camera tells 
a story by following 
the focal point of action 
and interest wherever 
it goes. 

If, for instance, an 
argument is taking 
place before the camera, 
a long-shot might show 
the arguers and their 
background, followed 
by a close-up of their 
faces as they argue and 
then followed by a 
close-up of the dog over 
the possession of which they are arguing, and 
another close-up of the arguing faces. The best 
way to keep a motion picture brisk and clear 
is to make a lot of difference between scenes— 
to have the close-ups really close and the long- 
shots really far away. 

As a general rule, most action starts with a 
long-shot or a semi-long-shot to familiarize the 
audience with the setting of the closer scenes 
that are to follow. 

The director should collaborate with the 





A smudge fire in a shovel may be used to 
produce a “fade-out” effect 
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Makers of the famous Russell Jennings 
bits—noted for accuracy and quality 
—for nearly 100 years. 





They may cost a little more than 
ordinary bits but their value far ex- 
ceeds their cost. 





Put up in handsome two-section box. 
Eleven bits, covering the needs of the 
average tool user. 


If you are making repairs about the 
house, or making things suggested by the 
Y. C. Lab, or if you intend to compete 
for the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology Scholarship offered by the Lab, 
you need good tools, and none are more 
necessary than good bits. 







Ask your hardware dealer. 
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LF CHESTER, CONN. J 














ORLD’S greatest 
sport — “Evin- 
y ruding!” More 
fun than flying. More 
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and 95 Ibs. A size for eve 
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cruiser. Waterproof ignition, 
easy starting made still easier, torpedo stream- 
line, pressure vacuum cooling (no moving 
parts), ball and roller bearings, self steeri 
Easy time payments as low as $31.10 down, 
Write for new free Evinrude Year Book. 
EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
4602 27th St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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portable gasoline engines. . 
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The Y. C. Lab—Continued 


scenario writer in producing the continuity. 
Even though the director will later supervise 
the filming, it is best to have as much detail as 
possible written into the continuity, Making a 
scene is always exciting; and it is possible to 
keep it more in mind if each scene is approached 
with the details of filming written down. 


What About Costumes? 


The costumes should not be difficult to make 
for boys with ingenuity and an attic full of 
old clothes. It is best to avoid white clothing, 
because it may cause flare on the film. Amon 
the light colors, soft tones of gray and blue rn 
pink and yellow photograph for. 

The property man's responsibility is to have 
on hand for each scene the properties needed in 
it. He and the cos- 
tumer should aid the 
director with an eagle 
eye to see that the 
right costumes and 
properties are used in 
each scene. Since 
movie scenes ate not 
necessarily photo- 
graphed in the order 
in which they will 
appear on the screen, 
it is not impossible 
to make a mistake in 
costume which would 
result in showing an 
actor leaving the 
front porch in a dark 
suit and reaching the sidewalk in alight one. So 
beware! 

As for settings, the easiest thing is to have 
them out of doors where no artificial light is 
needed. With two amateur movie lights it is 
quite possible to take good interior motion pic- 
tures; but most boys will not want to go to 
so much trouble. A simpler way is to take in- 
door scenes out of doors, by some such arrange- 
ment as is shown in one of the illustrations ac- 
companying this article. Select a smooth ex- 
terior wall, hang curtains on the outside of the 
windows to make it look as if they were the 
inside, hang a picture or two, lay a rug up to the 
wall, covering the grass, and arrange several 
pieces of furniture on it. If the camera is so 
aimed that nothing not on the rug or the wall 
shows, no one will know that the scene was not 
taken indoors. Of course, this improvised in- 
terior should be on the sunny side of the house. 


effect out 


The Cameraman 


The boy who is selected to be cameraman 
must know the fundamentals of motion-picture 
photography from studying the instructions that 
come with the camera. He must know the 
proper position for holding the camera steady; 
he must learn to judge the light for the different 
exposures described on the front of the camera; 
he must know that he must move the camera 
slowly in “‘panoraming,”’ that fast-moving ob- 
jects should be taken not going directly across the 
scene but coming toward the camera. He must 
know how to hold the camera level. He should 
acquaint himself with the elements of composi- 
tion. He should see that the view in the 
finder is nicely balanced. He should have an 
eye for the background behind the characters he 
is photographing. 

t is important never to have more than a 
third of the picture area composed of sky. 
Scenes with no sky at hai babllags or 
landscape or foliage in the background—are 
usually-the most successful, 

Furthermore, the camera should be sighted 
while the scenes are being rehearsed—to make 
sure that the picture will include the desired ac- 
tion and that the composition is good. The cam- 
era should be as near as it can be to each scene 
without excluding any action that is wanted. 

The movies you see in theaters contain fade- 
ins and fade-outs and other ‘‘smooth"’ effects. 
Such refinements are not impossible for amateurs, 
but they are not always worth the effort. 
Dreams and thoughts and other scenes to be in- 
serted where they do not belong in the visible 
story can either be put in bodily, if it is clear 
what they imply, or preceded and followed by a 
foot or two of film taken with smoke between 
the front of the camera and the scene—to give a 
hazy effect. Simply make a smudge fire on a 
shovel and hold it in front of the camera, but 
not close enough to cloud the lens. Other 
tricks of the trade can be devised by the truly 


“demon” cameraman. 


Acting 


Now for the actors. In the movies, a charac- 
ter is what he looks. Since no tones of voice 





Showing how easy it is to produce an interior 


can be heard to contradict appearances, a boy 
who looks unheroic will not be a hero, and a 
boy who is manly and pleasant-looking will 
not do for a villain. The selection of the right 
boys for the right parts is important. 

The actions of the actors must be exaggerated 
if they are to register well for the audience. 
Particularly, the central figures of any scene 
must accentuate their actions. The other figures 
in the scene, who are not to draw particular at- 
tention at the moment, should move as little as 
possible—of course without appearing rigid. 

Each scene should have plenty of action. Don’t 
be content to have the director shout ‘‘Camera!"’ 
until everybody participating in a scene is sure 
that he can go through his part confidently. If 
every action is sure and definite, then the audi- 
ence will know what it is about. 


Cutting and 
Editing 


It is impossible in 
taking movies to get 
absolutely what the 
director and the cam- 
eraman want. Almost 
all scenes are too long 
—for good directors 
take a little more 
than they need, as a 
precaution. The ex- 
tra part has to be re- 
moved. The scenes 
have to be fitted to- 

ther into the chain 
of action which makes the story, and titles 
have to be added to explain those parts of the 
action that can not be shown photographically. 
This process is known as editing. 

The tools for splicing film are very simple. 
The best way to go about editing a photoplay is to 
have the projector on a table near a light switch, 
and to have the splicing outfit on the same table. 
With the light turned off, run through the films 
that have come back from processing. At the 
end of each scene, stop the projector, turn on 
the light, and write on a slip a description of the 
scene. Then proceed again with the projection, 
until all the scenes are described. Number the 





of doors 


slips. 

With the material of the scenes on paper 
slips, it is very easy to shift around the scenes 
into the continuity that the director and his 
friends want. 

Next, using the rewind of the splicing outfit, 
go through the film and cut apart the scenes, 
attaching to each its proper number with a paper 
clip. Then splice these scenes together in the 
same order as the slips have been arranged, first 
cutting off the ey and ends of scenes that 
appear too long or that contain action not 
wanted. 

As boys become more skilled at editing, they 
will still see possible improvements to be made 
even when the film is projected and edited three 
or four successive times. Immediately after the 
film is first put together it should be projected 
again, and notes should be taken on the film as 
it then appears. Repeat the process of running 
the film on the rewind and taking out or chang- 
ing around the parts indicated by the notes. 

On the pts yes third time that this is done, 
the editors of the film should go into executive 
session to decide upon titles. The better the 
film the fewer titles it will need—for a title 
should merely fill in what the picture does not 
tell. To have few titles is the aim of every 
good director. 

Of course, there must be a main title, —s 
an “‘art’’ title, the making of which will 
described a paragraph or two later. Next 
comes the business of fitting in the rest of the 
titles through the picture, wherever the editors 
think they are necessary. 

The dealer in photography can have titles 
made on film if he is given the text written down 
on paper They arrive from the laboratory in 
just about the time it takes film to be processed. 

A boy who can letter well gets his chance to 
star in making an art title for the main title, 
the name of the photoplay. Any sort of draw- 
ing can used for a background—or a still 
ren ay On the drawing or photograph, 
etter the title in black ink or paint if the 
picture is light, or in white if the picture is 
dark. Simply send this off to the laboratory 
through the dealer and he will have it made 
into a title. 

If you have not written your own story but 
are filming a story from a book, a picture of the 
book pn a good beginning title. Part of 
the fun is in thinking up still other interesting 
cinematographic stunts. And here is a final tip 
—for comedies to be shown before the feature 

icture: comic strips in newspapers provide the 
ideas for excellent comic scenarios. 
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A sandpapered alley 
of hardwood with ten 
duck pins set up at the 
end. A well- aimed 
ball, skirting the edge 
of the alley, then curv- 
ing in to strike the 
pins between num- 
bers one and three. 


Strike! Followed bya 
spare. A great sport, 
bowling; one of the 
many amusements 
made possible by lum- 
ber—and tools, includ- 
ing Nicholson Files, 


Nicholson Files are 
just as useful in a boy’s 
workshop as they are 
in the lumber camps 
where they are used 
to sharpen saws. Their 
uses range from auto- 
mobile repair jobs 
and woodworking to 
sharpening edgedtools, 








hardware 
dealer can 


supply you 
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NICHOLSON FILE CO. 
Providence, R.!., U.S.A. 
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WINSLOW'S 
Roller Skates 





Built for 


Speed, Safety, Durability 





Have you seen the new bright colors ? 
Fire Dept. Red. Perfect Blue. 
Emerald Green. Spanish Yellow. 
Taxi Yellow. 


Winslow’s High Speed Rubber Rolls 
are favorites with the boys and girls. 
Your dad and grand-dad used Wins- 
low’s. 


Your dealer 
stock for you; 


have them in 
write us quick. 


THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG.CO. 


Worcester, Mass. 


should 
if not, 


Seventy-three years continuous experi- 
ence in the manufacture of skates. 


New York Sales Office and Warehouse 
85 Chambers Street 


Trade Mark Reg. t 


ChasePain Away 
with Musterole 


Just Rub lt On 


When winds blow 
raw and chill and 
rheumatism _tingles 
in your joints and 
muscles, rub on good 
old Musterole. 
As Musterole pene- 
trates the skin and 
goes downto the seat 
of trouble, you feel s Bb 
a gentle, healing ™ 
warmth;then comes cooling, welcome relief. 
For croupy colds, sore throat, rheumatism, 
aches and pains in back and joints, rub on 
Musterole. Don’t wait for trouble; keep a 
jar or tube handy. 
To Mothers: Musterole is also made in 
milder form for babies and small chil- 


dren. Ask for Children’s Musterole, 
Jars & Tubes 


8. Pat. Office 
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1: Member Brownlee’s project 


DWARD G. BROWNLEE (17) of Abingzon, 

Pa., is a busy model constructor. His¢model 
farm shown in Illustration 1 is but one of a 
number of excellent model projects he has 
turned out. The model farm took him about 
two months and a half of spare time to build. 
It is mounted on a table 31% feet by 2% feet. 


2: Member Beers’ project 


The details of this construction are remarkably 
accurate, and the buildings are the house, barn 
and horse stable, cow stable, silo, piggery and 
runs, henhouse and tool and implement shed. 
Member Brownlee supplemented several photo- 
gtaphs with a clear 2 ription and well-drawn 
diagrams and well merits the lead-off position 
which he is given this month. (The plane 
Spirit of Athol shown in Illustration 2 is the 
work of Member Joseru C, Beers (14) of Athol, 
Mass. The wing spread is 12 feet and the body 
is 12 feet 6 inches in length. Member Beers 


3: Member Wiggin's project 


built the fuselage of the plane out of boards 
obtained from old crates. He reports that the 
total cost of building the plane was $1.20. If 
you look closely, you will be able to distinguish 
Member Beers in 
the fuselage of his 
craft. (The cycle 
car shown in Illus- 
tration 3 was 
constructed by G. 
ReGiInALDWIGGIN 
16)of Wolfeboro, 
N. H. As the 
reader will be able 
to notice, the 
cycle car is con- 
structed from an 
old discarded 
Ford and a motor- 
cycle. Of the 
motorcycle there 
remain gasoline 
tank, motor, gearing, chain and rear wheel 
The Ford supplied the front axle. The frame, 
steering mechanism, and driver's seat are from 
original construction done by Member Wiggin. 





4: Member Sherlock's 
project 





5: Member Thomas’ project 


Member Wiggin does not use this craft on the 
highways, but travels with it on the ice of a 
near-by lake. He reports astounding speed 
sixty-five miles an hour on glare ice in calm air 
and more than eighty miles with a strong follow- 
ing wind. QLA Member after our own heart is 
Joun S. Saertock (16) of Hollywood, Calif., 
whose hobby is printing. He is shown in Illus- 
tration 4 with what is known technically as a 
|’ 24 California job type case This is intricate 
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The Honors List for March 


Ten new Members of the Y. C. Lab receive cash awards 
and national recognition for ingenious projects 


construction and well deserves the award it now 
receives. (Bruce H. Tuomas (17) of West 
Allis, Wis., is the constructor of the pee ge 
enlarger shown in Illustration 5. It is made of 
an old box and the lens and bellows from a dis- 
carded camera. The negative is held in an old 
plate-holder with 
dividing card - 
board cut out. 
Two 100-watt 
concentrated fila- 
ment lamps are 
used for lighting. 
Member Thomas 
is able to reduce 
the size of the 
picture or enlarge 
it fivefold. [The 
excellent and 
thoroughly prac- 
ticable jigsaw 
shown in Illustra- 
tion 6 is the work 
of Member Artuur J. Pratt (17) of Cookshire, 
Que., Canada. Says Member Pratt: ‘‘To make 
it I took the machine head off the stand, took out 
all the mechanism, save that which runs the 
needle arm, put a new top on the stand; then 
bolted the machine head with some strap iron 





6: Member Pratt's 
Project 





7: Member Covington’s project 


under the top of the stand in order to make the 
small flywheel on the machine come right above 
the drive wheel.’’ Member Pratt reports that 
with fine fretwork blades he can cut wood up to 
44 inch thick and with heavier jigsaw blades up 
to 2 inches in hard or soft aie Member 
Frep H. Covinoton (15) of Wadesboro, N. C., is 
shown in Illustration 7 with the Curtiss JN4- 
D2 training plane 
of his own design; 
this is a flying 
model, rubber- 
motor driven, and 
a careful, work- 
manlike piece of 
construction. 
(Member J. A. L. 
Smirx(10)of Glad- 
stone, Manitoba, 
Canada, is shown 
in Illustration 8 
with the dog ken- 
nel which he built. 
It is about 2% 
feet wide, 3 feet 
long and 3 feet high at the peak. The cost of 
materials was $2.25. [Illustration 9 shows 
the tractor, grader and hay-rack built by still 
another junior constructor, Cirrrorp Berry 


8: Member Smith's 
project 





9: Member Berry's project 


10) of Gladbrook, Iowa. QLEvan F. Battery 
15) of North Scituate, Mass., has built the 
excellent, sturdy weatherproof, livable log-cabin 
shown in Illustration 10. The cabin is built 
principally of cedar, and Member Bailey and a 
friend cut the necessary logs—about ninety— 
during vacations and after school. 


10: Member Bailey's project 
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ean teach you to speak normally. 

Send for free booklet telling how. 
SAMUEL Y. ROBBINS 

419 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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% MODERN RADIO and TELEVISION 


Conducted by Y.C. Lab Councilor ]. K. Clapp, S.B., S. M., Radio Engineer 





Editor's Note: Councilor Clapp or one of bis associates will be glad to answer any of your radio questions. 


panion, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 





Figure 1; the back of the completed set 


modern amateur short-wave receiver, I have 

chosen a modern type of circuit for illustra- 
tion, with the idea in mind that this equipment 
may be operated with low-power tubes, such as 
the 201-A, 112-A types, from batteries or from 
the usual types of *B’’ eliminators (180 volt). 
The type of circuit employed is technically 
termed the ‘‘Master-Oscillator, Power-Ampli- 
fier’’ combination, or, simply an ‘“‘“MOPA”’ 
transmitter. In modern amateur operation it is 


[ telling you, this month, how to build a 





are pressed together. Drill holes 34 
of an inch apart—enough of them to 
accommodate all the turns of the coil. 
Prepare two sets of such strips for each 
all. Near the ends of the strips drill 
a hole for a small machine screw, used 
to bolt the strips together to hold the 
turns in place. 

Small clips for coils cannot readily 
be purchased, so here is a chance for 
the home constructor to utilize his 
ingenuity. From a moderately heavy 
piece of phosphor-bronze or spring brass, about 
+g by 1% inches, bend a long narrow U, opening 
the ends of the U to grip the wire 
of the coils. Solder a flexible 
rubber-covered lead to the bottom 
of the U. “ 

When placing the tube shelves, 
plan to have the screws go into 
the side—not the end—of the 
grain of the wood, so that a strong 
construction will result. The 
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OUTPUT CIRCUIT 
(TO L4) 









be able to stand 500 volts 
ro =>. Coil plugs 
10 ~=—-— Coil jacks 
13 Coil Clips; home-made 
5 Coils; home-made 
3 Dials for variable condensers 
2 Binding posts 
I Binding post strip, bakelite 
2 Strips for coil mountings. 
Panels, 6 x 20 x 3/16 inches. 


is) 


for clips; bakelite or wood for tube shelves. 





Additional supplies, such as, 1 in. x 1 in. wood strips for frame; 
screws; connecting wire and solder; spring brass or phosphor-bronze run was 


shelves may (FROM Ly ty) 
both be of the Figure 3 
~ Same size 
PARTS LIST l nough to hold the 
Diagram Number Approx. — oer. ; 
Letter Required Part Price socket and, if possible, such 
Cy, Ce, Cs 3 Variable condenser, 0.0005 mfd $6.75 things as the by-pass con- 
5 3 Sockets 1.50 densers, grid condensers and 
1, Re \ — center-tap resistances, 70 ae grid leaks, as all of these 
Cy I Grid condenser, 0.0005 fixed, mica .50 should be connected together 
Rg 1 Transmitting Grid Leak, 10,000 to with the shortest possible 
A 15,000 ohms P » 1.00 length of wire. The tubes of 
Cy 3 By-pass condensers, 0.1 to 0.5 mfd. - : 
400 volt test 1.50 the amplifier are mounted in 
RF( 2 Home-made Radio Frequency Chokes an unusual fashion by plac- 
Cy 2 Micro condensers for neutralizing; must 


ing one on top and the other 


underneath the shelf. 
80 The radio frequency chokes 
are readily made on any con- 
1.50 venient cylindrical form, 
60 about % 


3.70 ameter; an 
old chair 


used here. 
The size 








necessary to separate the antenna system from the 
driving oscillator, in order that changes in the 
antenna, caused by weather, or by the wind, 
may not produce changes in the frequency of the 
oscillator. 

The back of the completed outfit is shown in 
the photograph of Fig. 1, which indicates quite 
clearly the relative positions of the various 
pieces of equipment. The diagram of connec- 
tions, Fig. 5, is drawn ‘“‘from the back of the 
panel,’’ with the positions of the parts as nearly 
as possible the same as in Fig. 1. 

Referring to the photograph and to the 
diagram, you will see that there are five coils in 
the assembly. These may be easily made at 

home in the follow- 


TO AMPLIFIER ing manner: Obtain 
C+ c- about 50 feet of No. 
= NORMAL 8 soft-drawn copper 

or © BATTERY. wire—10 or even 12 

Poe may be made to 
q — te serve. Wind the 
} RESISTANCE. ¢Mtire amount on a 


cylindrical form 

KEY about 3% inches in 
Figure 2 diameter—a piece of 

pipe, or any similar 

object will do. The diameter is not critical; a 
little less than 3% inches is perfectly satisfac- 
tory. Wind the wire on tightly and smoothly, 
with the successive turns pulled up snugly 
against each other. Take the wire off the form 
and you have the ‘‘stock’’ from which to make 
the five coils. Cut two of the coils so as to have 
about 16 turns each; the other three to have 
about 8 turns cach. The mounting strips are 
} 16-inch bakelite, about 34 of an inch wide and 
long en@ugh to support the coil, with an addi- 
tional inch for mounting purposes. Take two 
#f the strips and place them side by side in a 
ise; using a drill slightly smaller than the 
liameter of the wire for the coils, drill down 
between the strips, right where the two faces 


and num- 
ber of turns of wire are not 
important. Double cotton 
covered No. 28 is a handy size; 
the winding should be about 
three inches long. 

The frequency at which the oscillator operates 
is controlled by means of the condenser C-1 and 
the taps on the coil L-1. That portion of the 
coil between the terminals of C-l, shown in 
heavy lines in the diagram, constitute the oscil- 
lator ‘tank circuit,’ which is mainly responsible 
for the frequency of oscillation. The positions 
of the other clips slightly affect the frequency, 
but not to marked degree. The purpose of the 
“grid tap,"’ which is connected to —_ con- 
denser and grid of the tube, is to adjust the 
excitation voltage of the oscillator. The “‘plate 
tap’’ connects with the plate of the tube, and its 
purpose is to adjust the 


INPUT CIRCUIT 


15 a TUNED TO TWICE OSCILLATOR 
Q inch in di- W% FREQUENCY. [ONE-HALF OSC. 
WAVELENGTH} 


Figure 4 


Address him at the 


“outh’ s Corm- 


It will be necessary to disregard inquiries unless accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


How to Build a Short-Wave 
Transmitter 


maximum, the tube should oscillate in the 
vicinity of 80 meters. 

With the tubes unlighted, and with L-4 at 
right angles to L-1, there should be no current 
in the L-4, C-3 tank circuit when that circuit is 
tuned to the frequency at which the oscillator 
operates. Actually, it will be found that a 
current does exist, indicating some means of 
transfer of energy between L-1 and L-4, C-3. 
Generally, such a transfer is effected through 
the grid-plate capacities of the amplifier tubes. 
By arrangement of two neutralizing condensers, 
this transfer may be stopped. The idea behind it 
all is sketched in Fig. 3; the small condensers C-1 
and C-2 are the inter-electrode 
capacities of the tubes; the con- 
densers C-N are the neutralizing 
condensers. If all four condensers 
are equal, then an alternating cur- 
rent voltage applied to the grids 
G-1 and G-2 cannot produce any 
effect across the output terminals 
P-1 and P-2, the plates of the tubes. 

The power amplifier circuit de- 
scribed lends itself very well to 
operation as a frequency doubler. 
If we desire to operate this transmitter on 40 
meters, instead of 80, we can do two things: First, 
readjust the clips on L-1 and the value of C-1 until 
the oscillator is adjusted to the desired wave- 
length. Then adjust the clips on L-4 and the value 
of C-3 until satisfactory operation of the amplifier 
is obtained, of course aabeded the antenna cir- 
cuit at the same time. Second, we may leave the 
oscillator entirely alone, letting it continue to 
operate at 80 meters. Take the plate lead of the 

»wer amplifier, P-2, and connect it to the lead 

-1, as shown in Fig. 4. Then adjust the clips 
and condenser C-3 until the circuit L-4, C-3 is 
tuned to one-half the wave-length, or 40 meters. 
Finally, readjust the antenna circuit for operation 
on 40 meters. 

a The problem of keying a 
( 


short-wave transmitter in- 
Cs 43 volves considerably more than 


simply — the transmitter 
on and off. ow, if the oscil- 





le lator is keyed so that the tube 


is operated first at full load 
and then at no load, it will be 
found that the frequency of 
oscillation does not remain 
constant. Immediately after 
the key is depressed the fre- 
quency will drift. To obtain a steady frequency, 
then, we should let the master oscillator operate 
all the time. The signals may be formed by in- 
terrupting the flow of energy into the antenna 
circuit, at any desired point in the power ampli- 
fier circuits. Two methods are easily available; 
the plate supply of the power amplifier may be 
interrupted by the key, which is the simpler, 
or the grid bias voltage on the power amplifier 
tubes may be varied. A method for accomplish- 
ing this is shown in Fig. 2: Amateur transmitters 
may be operated only when properly licensed 
and when a license is held by the operator. 





“load’’ on the tube. The 
tap which connects with 
the ‘*B"’ battery is placed 
roughly at the center of 
the coil, and for this 
reason is often referred to Ls Ly 
as the ‘‘center tap. 

To adjust the clips, 
first place the center tap 
in position, and then 
leave it there. Place the Cs 
clips connecting the con- 
denser C-1 to the coil at 
about the same number 
of turns at cach side of 


wr, 
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the center tap, and in- 
cluding all but a couple 
of turns of the coil. g 
Place the plate tap at the 
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end of the coil and the [e o } 


grid tap about one turn 





beyond the grid side of GerCe ANT. B+ 
the condenser C-1. With 
the condenser C-1 near 
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“Great Sport!” 
Says War Ace 


Major Reed Landis, tamous 
War Ace and aviation leader 
today, says, “Silver Ace Fly- 
ing is great sport because real 
aero engineers design and 
build them. Children and 
grown-ups learn many avia- 
tion fundamentals by building 
and flying the fine Silver Ace. 
They have flown many hun- 
dred feet.” 


It pays to insist on Silver Ace 
models and supplies; used 
successfully and endorsed by 
thousands. 


PRICES: Deluxe Monoplane 
ready to fly (Cabin or Spirit of 
St. Louis type), $12.50; partly 
assembled, $9.00; knocked 
down, $8.00; contest kit, $5.00; 
pair Biplane Wings, $3.50; pair 
of Pontoons, $4.00; Tri-motor 
Fokker construction set, $9.00. 
Add 50c for shipping in U. S. if 
your dealer cannot supply you 
with a Silver Ace. Send 10c 
for catalog. 


AERO MODEL Co. 


Dept. Y-3 329 Plymouth Court 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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; New Words... 


fy " are included in the 
7. . ‘ Merriam WEBSTER 
y such a8 aerograph, 
picture bride, swank, 
zoom, etc New 
names and places are 
listed, suchas 
Hoover, Arlen, Sand- 
burg, Latvia, etc. 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The “Supreme Authority” 


in courts, colleges, schools, and among govern- 
ment officials, both Federal and State. 452,000 
entries, including 408,000 vocabulary terms, 
32,000 geographical subjects, 12,000 biographical 
entries. Over 6,000 illustrations and 100 valu- 
able tables. 


Get The Best 


Send for new richly illustrated 
hiet_ containing a pages o the 
New International—F REE if you men- 


tion Youth's Companion. 


G. &C. Merriam Company, Springfield, Mass. 













Tells You How 


If your dog is barking for a place in 
which to keep warm, build him a dog 
house. There’s nothing to it, if you'll 
follow Stanley Pian No. 10. For ten cents 
you can buy any one of the twenty-five 
Stanley Plans for making useful articles. 
Ask your hardware dealer or write us. 
The Stanley Rule and Level Plant 


New Bevan, Cona. 


Complete Plans 
F106 | staniey TOOLS 
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The Club for 
All the Girls of 
The Youth’s Companion 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 








Directed by 
Helen Ferris and 
our Active Members 
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Two views of an ideal room for a girl, reproduced for you through the courtesy of Mrs. I. R. Kent of Brookline, Massachusetts, one of whose daughters occupies it. 
The walls are blue-gray, with bright chintz overdrapes over white muslin curtains 


Making a Room to Live In 


An Interview with Nancy McClelland 


ISS McCLELLAND," I asked her that 
M day in her office, “‘what should a girl 

think of when she decides the time has 
ome to do over her room? 

We were sitting in Miss McClelland's beautiful 
office in New York City. Could it be a place 
where anyone ever worked? The Directoire 
chairs with their upholstery of old stuffs, the 
old desk, the mellow draperies at the window, 
all gave me the feeling of being a guest entet 
tained by a most charming hostess. And as I 
looked at Miss McClelland, her eyes bright 
with interest in the G. Y. C. and our girls every- 
where, I knew why it was I felt that way. It 
was because Nancy McClelland, who is known 
the world over for the beautiful rooms she 
plans, has created where she works the kind of 
atmosphere in which every visitor feels at home. 
On every side you see something beautiful—a 
colorful screen, an exquisite lamp, panels of the 
old wall paper about which Miss McClelland 
has written a book. All sorts of ideas for your 
own home rush into your mind—but most of all 
when you talk with Miss McClelland herself 

‘Just how many girls do you say read The 
Youth's Companion?’ she asked 

“At least three hundred thousand,”’ I told her. 

She paused, and I knew she was thinking of 
vou all and the rooms which you wish to make 
lovely and livable and expressive of you. Then 
she began: ‘'I think the first thing any girl who 
has decided to redecorate her room should do 
is to go into it alone and dream. Imagine for 
yourself how it would look if you should carry 
out this plan, and that one, and the other. 
Think of it as a bedroom, and also as giving the 
effect of a gay little sitting-room. Think of it 
papered with wall paper of some cheerful design 
Then think of the walls painted in a plain color, 
with brightly patterned cretonne hangings and 
pillows. Think of it in a variety of colors. I 
Sav colors, because some of the most interesting 
rooms I have ever seen have combined three 
colors in their color schemes. The day of having 
everything to match is fortunately passing. 

Give curtains careful thought. Do you prefer 
sheer material, organdie or voile, through which 
the light streams in brightness? Or do you per- 
haps like bleached muslin, bound in one of the 
wish to accentuate? What furniture 
see in your room? I wish I might be 
with every one ot you as you sit in your 
room and dream! 


colors you 


do you 


Budgets and Lists 


“But after the dreaming, the awakening! How 
much money is there to spend? By this time 
you will have a pretty good idea of just’ what 
you most wish to do. I suggest that you take 
pencil] and paper and start to decide what 
actually can be done. Your budget just can't 


be stretched to include everything you would like 


to have. There are few budgets quite so gener- 
ous as that. But a limited purse may make the 
planning all the more exciting. 

“So make out a list of everything you wish to 
do in your room—walls, floors, furniture, hang- 
ings, everything. Put down just what each will 
cost. Then rearrange your list in order of im- 
portance. What do you wish most to do? 
What next? And so on. 

For myself, if | had a room which needed just 
about everything new, I would put the walls 
and floor at the top of my list. Walls and floor 
form the background of a room, and should be 
considered before anything else. Just as with 
embroidery you must know whether it is to be 
worked on silk or velvet or canvas or wool, so 
with your room you must have the right back- 
ground. William Morris, the great English 
artist and furniture designer, said, ‘Whatever 
you do, look first to your walls.’ A year is not 
such a long time to wait. If you get the back- 
ground of your room as you wish it, this season, 
the new furniture can come later, after more 
planning. 

“The walls, then. Shall they be papered or 
painted? And what color? These are > we ques- 
tions which only you can answer. A few practi- 
cal considerations occur to me. If your walls 
have never been painted before, you may find 
— more expensive than paper. On the other 
1and, painted walls can be washed later, while 


soiled wall paper must be replaced. 


’ glories as well. 


What Kind of Wall Paper? 


“If wall paper, what design? Get plenty of 
samples and try them out in your room. A year 
or so ago I wrote a book called “The Young 
Decorators.’ In this book a family of boys and 
girls planned their own rooms. Each member 
of the family was given a budget with which to 
decorate and furnish his or her room. I imagine 
Jean's room as she planned it will interest the 
G. Y.C. Jean was very fond of flowers and said 
she wished to have her room look like a flower 
garden. So she decided to have flowered wall 
paper. From floral designs she selected three 
samples as the most attractive. One was covered 
with very large flowers, another had little moss 
rosebuds scattered over it, and a third was 
designed like a green lattice with morning 
glories climbing up to the top. 

‘‘Jean finally chose the moss rosebud pattern, 
and for these reasons. Her room, while not 
small, was not huge. As she thought it over, 
she realized that the paper with the ~ 
flowers would make the room look quite small. 
She wished to have growing flowers on a stand 
in front of her window, and she could see that 
the flowers in the wall paper would quite over- 
shadow the growing flowers. And any pictures 
against the large designs simply would not show 
at all. So Jean discarded not only the large- 
flowered paper but the one with the morning- 
And when the moss rosebud 





Vassar. 





first shop was small. 





ABOUT NANCY McCLELLAND 


NANcY McCLELLAND was born in Pough- 

keepsie, N. Y., and was graduated from 
Some verses that she wrote attracted the 
attention of John Wanamaker, and as a result 
she joined the advertising department of the 
John Wanamaker store in Philadelphia. 
she was sent to Paris as a representative of Wan- 
amaker’s, and there she had a chance to extend 
her study of decorating and antiques. 
the war she bought the entire contents of an Italian palace, superintended the 
packing, wrote a catalogue in both English and Italian, and advertising copy 
as well, brought her purchases over on a steamer that was chased by submarines, 
reconstructed the palace room by room at Wanamaker’s and for the opening 
drew a crowd of millionaires who snatched at costly objects for all the world 
like women at a ninety-eight-cent bargain sale. 

In 1922 Miss McClelland went into business for herself as a decorator. Her 
The present one is more than twice as large. 
books she has written, “Practical Book of Wall Treatments” and “Historic 
Wall Papers,” are used as textbooks wherever decorating is taught. ‘The 
Young Decorators” was inspired by Miss McClelland’s nieces and nephews, 
who, with her, are the characters represented as building a model house. 


Later 


During 


Two of the 








paper was up it was fresh and dainty and gay 
and clean-looking and gave just the background 
she wished, 

Think of your ceiling and your woodwork as 
well as your floor in connection with your walls. 
If you use wall paper, plan to have the ceiling 
tinted to match one of the lighter tones in the 
paper, with the woodwork a somewhat darker 
tone. If your walls are painted, the ceiling 
may be a lighter tone of the same color, with the 
woodwork an in-between tone which will make 
the wall gradually shade into the ceiling. Your 
painter will experiment with you on these tones, 
and you will find the completed color picture 
far more charming than a plain white ceiling, 
which often spoils the color-harmony of 
a room. 


Keep the Floors Dark 


“Floors should be darker than the ceiling or 
walls. I often think of a room as reproducing 
indoors what we see in nature everywhere out- 
side. The floor is like the grass under our feet, 
darker than the sky and giving us the feeling 
that it is substantial. The walls are the flowers 
and the trees. Up above us is the sky, which 
in our room is the ceiling. And so even the 
color of our floors becomes a fascinating one. 
I know one girl who had her room papered in 
old-fashioned paper with an all-over design of 
tiny red flowers. She decided upon a warm 
gray for the floor. She and the painter had 
great fun trying out samples of the paint and 
getting in — of chrome yellow, which the 
painter said would take the coldness away from 
the gray. Her furniture was of old curly maple, 
and when it was placed in her room, and the 
sun shone through the window on the floor, it 
was as though there were a faint echo of the 
color of her bureau and bed and chairs in the 
floor. Her bright hooked rugs with their reds 
and blues and yellows and greens were delightful 
against this gray background. And the old-blue 
voile curtains which she made, picoted in red, 
were lovely at the windows.”’ 

Nancy McClelland paused, once more lost in 
thought. 

*‘Miss McClelland,’’ I said, ‘‘may I come 
again and talk with you about furniture .and 
other things for a girl's room?” 

“Yes, indeed,"’ she replied. ‘‘I will be only 
too glad to give the G. Y. C. Members any sug- 
gestions that I can."’ 

Which is why we shall soon have more of 
Nancy McClelland’s ideas for you here; the first 
time, I think, she has ever contributed to a de- 
partment for girls and their families. 


Nore: Miss MeClelland’s book, *‘The Young 
Decorators," can be bought at all bookstores for 
52.50, or Hazel Grey will send it to you, if you wish, 
on receipt of price. 
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Taylor Candy 
and Cooking 
Thermometer 


Modern cooks follow a 
time-temperature schedule 
with the aid of this Taylor 
Thermometer, It assists the 
novice as well as the expert 
to do away with many cook- 
ing disappointments, Price 
$2.00. 








Other Taylor Kitchen 
aids, Taylor Home Bake 
Oven Thermometer, $2.00; 
Taylor Sugarmeter, $1.25; 
Taylor Deep Fat Frying 
Thermometer, $2.00. Get 
them from your dealer, or 
we will send direct upon 
receipt of price, plus 10c 
postage. 

Write for Taylor 
Book of Recipes. 
It’s free, of course. 


Knylor Instrument Companies 
Rochester, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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COUGHS 


AND 


THROAT Fong el 
a 
IRRITATIONS praise of thou- 
sands of parti- 
cular people every where. Sample FREE, 
JOHN I. BROWN & SON, BOSTON, MASS, 






BRONCHIAL 
Pocwea 
(CLASS PINS 35¢ } * 


w, 
FREE CATALOG SHOWING 200 DESIGNS eos 
‘ J_ EITHER DESIGN SHOWN, SILVER PLATE 35¢ EA; 12 AN 9) 
A 












@ OR MORE. $3.50 DOZ; STERLING SILVER OR GOLO % 
PLATE, 50" EA. 12 QR MORE, $5.00 DOZ: 1 OR 2 
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COLORS ENAMEL ANY 3 LETTERS AND DATE 
BASTIAN BROS. Co. ROCHESTER. N. Y. 
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Ask your the red stove 
Storekeeper for STOVINK remedy, 
Mfrs. Johnson's Laboratory, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
on a 
Guaranteed 


for 25 years 


YOU 
SAVE 
525 to *40 





How Can We Do It? 


How can we offer the high-grade New Com- 
panion Sewing Machine, warrant it for 25 years; 
pay all freight charges, and still sell at a very 
low price? Quite a question, but our booklet, 
free to any Companion reader, answers it fairly 
and squarely. 


None Better at Any Price 


No matter what you pay, you cannot get better 
than New Companion Sewing Machine quality. 
In durability and performance it leads them all 
for every kind of home sewing, plain or fancy. 


Choose from Eleven Styles 
We offer a choice of eleven styles, including 
oscillating and rotary machines, in both foot- 
treadle and electric models. We also guarantee 
for twenty-five years and pay all freight charges. 


FREE TRIAL 
If the machine you select 
is not satisfactory after 
you use it three 
months, we RE- 
FUND YOUR 
MONEYand take it 
back at our expense. 







New Electric Portable 


=~ =— SEND NO MONEY—MAIL COUPON TODAY=— 
Tue Youtu's COMPANION (Sewing Machine Dept.) 
Desk 46, 8 Arlington St., 
Gentlemen: 1 want to know more about the New 
Companion. Send me your new Illustrated Descrip 
tive Booklet, also FREE TRIAL OFFER and ex- 
plain the ATTRACTIVE TERMS upon which I 
can*purchase. It is understood that this places me 
under no obligation to purchase unless | so desire 


Boston, Mass 


Name. . aiweied 
Address... 


Town and Siate 
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HIS month I am giving you some delicious 
"T rece which our G. Y. C. Members have 

sent us from other countries. It is always 
interesting to note the popularity of rice, to- 
matoes and cheese in dishes originating in 
different parts of the world. I hope you all 
know how to cook rice, with each kernel soft 
to its very center yet completely separate d from 
all its neighbors. It is very easy to overcook 
rice. Be sure the water is really boiling before 
the rice is added. When cooking it directly over 
the flame, use a sufficient quantity of water to 
allow the rice to move about vigorously during 
the entire time 


MEXICAN STEW 
From Doris McKay, Rush City, Minn. 
3 medium-sized onions 


1 teaspoon salt 
Sprinkling of paprika 


3 long strips bacon 
6 tablespoons rice 
1 large can tomatoes 


Cut bacon in half-inch pieces and fry until 
delicately brown in three- or four-quart sauce- 
pan or kettle. While it is frying, wash rice, 
Open tomatoes, and cut onions fine. When ba- 
con is crisp add rice. Stir constantly until rice 
is golden soem then add onions. Cook five 
minutes and add tomatoes and seasonings. Cook 
slowly forty-five minutes. This recipe serves 
six to cight people. 


TAMALE LOAF 
From Kathryn L. Harrod, San Fernando, Calif. 


1 can tomatoes (1 Ib. 4 
oz. can 


1 can corn (1 |b. 4.072. 
can) 
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Miss Bradley in ber Kitchen 


“Tll Trade You a Recipe” 


Says ALICE BRADLEY, Principal of Miss Farmer’s School of Cookery 


l6 cup salad oil ¥ tablespoon chili 
1 teaspoon salt sealer 
2 to 3 tablespoons fine- 2 cups yellow cornmeal 

ly diced onion 1 cup milk 

3 eggs 

Combine the first six ingredients. Stir well 
and cook ten minutes. Stir milk into cornmeal 
and add well-beaten eggs. Add second mixture 
to first, mix thoroughly and pour into well- 
greased baking-pan. Dot with raisins or stuffed 
Olives if desired. Bake in moderate 350-degree 
oven forty-five minutes. Serve hot with one 
quart white or tomato sauce. Ten people can be 
served easily from this recipe. 

RESOTTE A LA MILANESE 
From Rachel Milani, Ashley Falls, Mass. 


1 qt. chicken or beef 
broth 


1 cup grated Parmigiano, 
Parmesan or other 
1 cup rice cheese 
3 tablespoons butter 1 small onion 
Salt and pepper to season 


Heat broth to boiling point in saucepan. In 
another saucepan fry two tablespoons of the 
butter and the onion finely chopped until golden 
brown. Add rice and cook over quick fire three 
minutes. Keep stirring. Add boiling broth 
until all is absorbed by rice. Cook Jhiteen 
minutes or until rice is soft but kernels still 
separate. Take from fire and add rest of butter 
and the grated cheese. Cover dish and let stand 
at end of stove for three minutes. Add salt and 
pepper to taste and serve hot as side dish. 

















THE G. Y. C. Favorite Candy Recipe Contest is 
still going on. Send in your favorites and make 
yourself eligible for the complete set of candy- 
making equipment, the first prize, or the auto- 
graphed Candy Cook Book by Miss Bradley, the 
second prize, or the candy thermometer, third 
prize. These are the rules of the contest: 1. Any 





girl who reads The Youth’s Companion is eligible, 


When writing to advertisers, please 


This candy-making equipment is the first prize in our contest 


THERE IS STILL TIME TO ENTER OUR BIG CANDY-RECIPE CONTEST 


whether or not she is a Member of the G. Y. C- 
2. Each girl may enter from one to three of her 
favorite recipes. 3. Write each recipe on a separate 
sheet of paper. 4. Put your name, age and address at 
the top of each sheet. 5. Mail your recipes by March 
15, 1929, to Hazel Grey, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, 
Mass. The judges of this contest will be the mem- 
bers of the G. Y. C. Cooking Department. 


mention Tae Youtn's ComPpANION 


Make 
APRICOT BUNS 
fora Special Treat 


With either fresh or dried fruit apricot buns are 
flavory and wholesome, especially when made with 
Rumford the original phosphate baking powder. 
It adds real food value, for it replaces the phos- 
phates lost from the refined flour. Rumford always 
acts uniformly—raises batter and dough just right— 
first in mixing, then in the oven heat. Rumford 
helps you to achieve fine proficiency in baking. 
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Alice Bradley, famous teacher, shows 
how tomakeandsel/ber Aprroven 'Home- 
Made Candies. Work sheet formulas, 


equipment boxes, adv. cards, full selling 








ARBUTUs® 


Grand Traverse Co., Mich. 16th Season. Land and Water Sports 
Cance Trips. Woodcraft and Nature Lore. Crafts. Resident phy- 
sician. Miss Edith A. Steere, Packard Rd., Ann Arbor, Mich, 












CAMPBELL’S 


_INFRA-RED RAY 


LAMP 





Have You Some 
Troublesome Ailment? 


You will be greatly surprised when you learn how 
Infra-Red Rays relieve congestion or troubles causing 
aches and painsin the body. The Campbell Infra-Red 
Ray Lamp concentrates a mild beam of Infra-Red 
Rays upon any part of the body. 

These rays penetrate deeply into the tissues. As they 
penetrate they create an active circulation of the blood. 
Most ailments are due to congestion—relieve the con- 
gestion and you relieve the ailment. Nature herself 
does the healing by active, normal blood circulation. 


Why Suffer Needless Pain? 


If you or some one in your home have a troublesome ail- 


ment, a lamp like this is a blessing. May be used safely by 
anyone Entirely unlike ultra-violet or X-Ray. Posi 
tively cannot sunburn or blister 

Relieve bronchial trouble, Neuralgia, Neuritis, Sinus 
trouble, Catarrh, head noises, Asthma, Ear trouble, Rheu 
matism, He morrhoi is statitis, Gall- Bladder, Tonsilitis, 
Lumbago and many ashes ailments with soothing Infra 
Red Rays 


Let Us Send You 
Our Book on Infra-Red Rays 


We have an interesting book on the use of Infra-Ked Rays 
which we shall be glad to send free to any reader upon 
request, Our book quotes leading authorities as well as 


users of our lamp. Full directions for use, how to order, 
our home trial offer, etc are also explained 

Infra-Red Reys have brought such wonderful results 
for others you are sure to be interested, Write today for 
our book telling more about it 


THE WILLIAM CAMPBELL COMPANY 


1042 Union Avenue - Alliance, Ohio 


78) TRIAL | 


every weex IS WEEKS | 
Your neighb< $1A YEAR IS CENTS | 


now the Pathfine jer and you will like it--the every- 
week news digest from the Nation's Center. Bright, 
interestin, robes Ly different--nothing else like 
it. Washington gossip, politics, science, tr i: 

pictures, Instruction, entertainment. | & 


















» 33 ‘Washington, D.C, 


PTHIS CLASS PIN 30c. 


if you buy 19 or more. Silver plate. Bingly 40c ea. choice of 2 
colorsenamel, 3 letters & date. Sterling Silver, 12 or more 50c 
on. Singly 60cea. Big Free Cat. shows Emblems 950 to $3 ea. 


iS METALARTS CO.,fnc., 873 Portland Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


‘ALwars Ask For PLAY *S-53 Years of Hits 


Pathfinder, Dep 











Comedy-Dramas Vaudeville Acts, 
Farces, Musical Monologs, Dialogs, 
Comedies, Revues Entertainments, 
prs Bisck face gM y Songs, Chalk eo or 
trels ack face aiite Make-up Goods. Ca 

fs. +» 623 S, Wabash, Dept. 7 ing 


[PETS — 


Every family should have one or more pets. 
In establishing this column, it is our desire 
to assist our subscribers in the selection of 
these pets by publishing the advertisements 
of reliable persons, who have them for sale. 


RAISE CHINCHILLA 


FUR RABBITS toss Money 


you following all you raise; 

Shine lias average each — New Zealand 
Whites $2 each .32- Sage Migesretes bok. catalog 
maga- 





























Pray and abbiie far Vie pr Ty i 
zine,tells how raise ral ‘or big profits, all fo dai 
OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., Box 1023, Holmes Park, etn 





SQUAB (tj BOOK (i) FREE 


Breed squabs and make money. Sold by millions. 
Write at once for free 48-page book beautifully 
Printed in colors telling how to do it. ou 
be surprised, PLYMOUTH ROCK ~~~ _ 
197 # St., Melrose Highlands, M 





oe FISH, CAGES 
AND SUPPLIES 


CANARIE 


Big bargains in guaranteed singing Canaries, Parrots 
and Fancy Birds. Complete stock of cages, supplies and 
remedies Write today for FREE instructive booklet 
and catalog. Satisfaction Guaranteed. CHICAGO BIRD & 
CAGE CO., 422 S. State St., Dept. 205, Chicago, lilinois 
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& Relief for 
Asthma Sufferers 


The Hayes Method 


Indorsed by doctors, ministers, lawyers, 
and hundreds of people all over the world 
as Safe, Reliable and Efficient. 

Many of our patients whom we treated 
ten, twenty or more years ago, write us 
that they have stayed cured, with abso- 
lutely no return of the disease. 

Write for Bulletin Y-292 and blank for free 


examination. Individual treatment for each 
case according to need. Fees moderate. Address, 


P. HAROLD HAYES, M.D. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


References in any part of the world. 
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Silks from the Corticells Silk Company 


WANT to introduce you 
to the spring silks. 


Spring Is in These Lovely Silks 


By Elizabeth Lee 


The other frock has the 
draped scarf collar, which 





But don't plan to spend 
merely a minute or two getting 
acquainted with them. They 
are much too lovely for a 
casual visit—crépe de Chines, 
printed satin crépes, flowered 
georgettes; anything you want, 
all bright and light as the 
spring itself. Plenty of flowers, 
plenty of stripes, and be- 
wilderingly enchanting varia- 
tions! Here are silks printed 
in two patterns, one for a dress, 
one for a coat. Here are 
stripes combined with plain 
colors for your blouse and 
your skirt. Here is crépe de 
Chine for a dress, with printed 
georgette of the same design 
for a coat. 

I am giving you here just a 
glimpse of them. At the top 
of the panel is a printed crépe 
de Chine, white background 
with flowers of orange and 
yellow and blue. Just below 
is one of powder-blue back- 
ground, with dots of yellow 
and red and black. This 








This blouse is charm- 
ing in plain silk or in 
printed silk of petite 


design cents. 


is certain to appear on the 
most popular models of the 
spring, as will the set-in 
girdle and the shirred sleeves. 
The three-tiered circular skirt 
is also an effective touch. If 
you already have a brooch, 
you might start with that and 
buy a printed silk which will 
set it off. This dress is made 
from Butterick pattern No. 
2452, price fifty cents. 

From your letters, I know 
that many of you are thinking 
of a new blouse for spring, to 
go with a suit you already 
have. This blouse with its 
fagoting is a delightful spring 
style, and one that is certain 
to be becoming. It may be 
made from plain silk, or of 
silk which has a very small 
printed design. If you use the 
printed silk, you may wish to 
omit the fagoting. The blouse 
is made from Butterick pattern 
No. 2393, costing thirty-five 








And here is some special 





material has a double border, 
just the thing for many of the spring models. 
These bordered materials are extremely effective 
and appear in many designs. Next, the stripes 
of bright red and black on a white background, 
with the polka dots of red. There is any variety 
of stripes and dots this season. Next in order is 
another red and black and white all-over design, 
and last is one of green and blue and tan and 
yellow. 

Our dresses this month are made from these same 
printed silks, with some of the most interesting 
of the new touches in the latest dress designs. 

The girl to the right is wearing a striking 
frock with the new bolero silhouette. The lines 
of the skirt match the lines of the blouse, 
and the dress may be entirely of printed silk, 
or combined with plain silk, as you see here. 
You will be quite fascinated with the tunic, I 
think. You may wear it as here or reversed 
and tied in the back, for the tunic is made sep- 
arately from the rest of the skirt, apron style. 
This idea is from France, originated there by 
the famous designer, Patou. You will find it 





in Butterick pattern No. 2428, price fifty cents. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Tuk YoutH’s CoMPANION 


news for you. If you would 
like a booklet containing actual — of some 
of the loveliest and most popular of the spring 
silks, I shall be delighted to send you one, 
together with another booklet of spring fashion 
suggestions. Just drop me a line here at 
8 Arlington Street, inclosing a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope, and I will mail them to you. 

Since the variety of silks and other fabrics is so 
wide, I think one of the best things you can do 
this spring is to take plenty of time for your 
selection. If you enjoy working out individual 
little touches in your dresses, be sure to look for 
the bordered designs and two-patterned silks. 
With ingenuity in your use of them, you will 
be able to achieve very original effects. And if 
you are interested in the general field of dress 
design and are thinking of entering it as your 
profession, such experimenting is one more bit 
of useful experience leading toward it. 

Thank you for your contest letters. And re- 
member that, if you cannot obtain the patterns 
in your own pattern store, you may order them 
directly from the Butterick Company, 223 
Spring Street, New York City. 


BURNS enaSCALDS 


Stop the throbbing and smarting 
at once with a soothing touch of 


Resinol 
























Central Draft__. 
Smoke Stack 


Whistle + 
and Valve 


Safety 
Valve 
Glass 


Cylinder 

and 

Steam Gauge 
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Gauge 
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Wheel 
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Boys!! Own This 
BIG GIANT 


Steam Engine 


Every young engineer ought to own one of 
these superb engines. It will not only give 
hours and hours of fun, but in many cases will 
develop a taste for mechanical work and will 
reveal some of the first steps of steam engineer- 
ing. The Big Giant is our most popular 
premium. It has a heavy, solid brass boiler 
finely finished. Stands 11 inches high. 


Be a Full Fledged Engineer 


The Big Giant is fully equipped with shrill 
whistle, water gauge, safety valve and a bal- 
ance wheel with pulley attachment for running 
toy machinery. It can be operated continuously 
at full speed for five hours at a cost of less than 
one cent. Uses kerosene for fuel. This engine can 
not explode and is absolutely safe in every way. 


HOW TO GET IT 


The Big Giant Engine will be given to any 
Companion reader as a premium for 
securing one yearly subscription at $2 
(new or renewal, but not your own), and 
25 cents extra. Add 21 cents for postage. 
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DID + YOU +.EVER 
HEAR « OF « THE 


YOUNG 
PEOPLE’S 
MARKET? 


As a matter of fact 


YOU 


are 


| Y : ® 
ikisiecnichs and advertising 


agencies very often talk to one another 
about “the young people’s market” or 
the “young people’s field.”” When they 
use these words they are describing the 
potential buying power that is exerted 
more and more heavily by youth all 
over the world. And alert advertisers, 
increasingly aware of all this, are com- 
ing to regard this business of attracting 
the attention of youth and inviting it to 
do business with them as one of the most 
important phases of their business. 

You-—typical American young peo- 
ple—occupy a position of importance 
in the mind of large businesses and in- 
dustries incomparably greater than any 
members of an earlier generation ever 
did. Advertisers realize that, not only 
are there great numbers of things like 
coaster brakes or bars of candy or 
watches or cameras that can be sold to 
youth direct, but that what young peo- 
ple want always makes itself felt in the 
purchases of their parents. When your 
father was buying an automobile he 
asked your opinion. Your mother con- 
sults your wishes about the breakfast 
food you eat. It comes down to this: 
you are important, and there are hun 
dreds upon hundreds of great businesses 
that could not exist without you. 

And these businesses know it. Every 
year, millions of dollars are spent in 
advertising to capture the interest of 
youth. The best brains of the advertis- 
ing profession are called upon to spend 
this money in the most effective way. 

Take your rightful place with the 
buyers of the world. Realize your 
importance. Read The Companion 
advertisements through thoroughly 
every month. When an advertiser of- 
fers you something that interests you, 
accept his offer of more information 
by filling out the coupon he adds for 
your convenience, or by writing him. 

In a modern magazine, the adver- 
tising is just as interesting and just 
as helpful as the stories and articles. 
Don’t miss a line of it. Companion ad- 
vertising was written for you, because 
you are a part of one of the most im- 
portant markets in the world — The 
Young People’s Field! 
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Helen Hahn, 
Akron, O. 


Genevieve Green, 
Winchester, Ky. 


Violet Burkepile, 
Vesper, Kan. 


Betty Walpole, 
East Lansing, Mich. 


Awarding Our Highest G. Y. C. Honor 


HAVE the honor to announce this month 
I the election of two new Contributing Mem- 

bers of the G. Y. C., Genevieve Green of 
Winchester, Ky., and Helen Hahn of Akron, 
Ohio. Both Genevieve and Helen, as Active 
Members of the G. Y. C., have kept their diaries 
of achievement for one year, and because of the 
excellence of their work have won this highest 
award and greatest honor in our club. The 
G. Y.C. Scroll has been sent them, and the silver 
bowl, given to every girl who earns Contributing 


kept. It may be kept by dates or by achieve- 
ments, but all descriptions given of what you 
do must be in sufficient detail so that we may 
know the extent of your skill. We regret that 
in the past we have not been able to accept 
certain Siaries because they were not sufficiently 
complete."’ Our best wishes to you, then, for 
your diaries, Active Members. Remember that 
Contributing Membership is awarded at any 
time during the entire year. 

The girls on our Honor Roll this month have 
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Janice Warner, 
Charlestown, N. H. 


Dorothy Reimer, 
Kellogg, lowa 


Membership, has been inscribed and given to 
each of them as her own 

The National Executive Committee of the 
G. Y.C. writes as follows: ‘We are proud to add 
to our list of Contributing Members Genevieve 
Green and Helen Hahn. Both, by their con- 
tinuous interest in G. Y. C. achievements and 
by their high standards in those achievements, 
have conclusively proved themselves worthy of 
this award. Not onl,’ are their diaries of very 
real excellence; they have shown that theirs is 
the true spirit of the G. Y. C., the desire to 
make the most of their opportunities. Both 
Genevieve and Helen are continuing with their 
education in college. May the year 1929 bring 
to the G. Y. C. other Contributing Members 
like them!"’ 

Many of you have asked about Contributing 
Membership. Contributing Membership is open 
to all Active Members of the G. Y. C. who keep 
a diary of achievement for one year. Any 
project in which you are interested and which 
you do well isa G. Y. C. achievement. At the 
end of six months your diary should be sent 
to me here at 8 Arlington Street in order that 
the National Executive Committee may pass 
upon it. At this time the committee gives sug- 
gestions for your work during the next six 
months and tells you how to improve your 
written record of it. 

Our standards for our G. Y. C. awards are of 
the highest. No diary which is not truly 
worthy can be accepted. There is no set form 
which you are to follow. Genevieve Green, 
for example, kept hers on loose-leaf paper, un- 
lined, making her own cover from somewhat 
heavier paper, with a design of spatterwork, 
fern leaves and flowers artistically arranged. 
Helen's is also on loose leaves, with a beautiful 
cover of green tooled leather. Both are very 
complete. Genevieve’s, for example, is divided 
into the following divisions: Books and Writ- 
ings, Handicraft, Cooking, and Miscellaneous. 
In the front of the diary is an index of the 
sixty-five achievements which are described in 
the book. In describing cach achievement 
Genevieve has gone into thorough detail, thus 
enabling the National Executive Committee to 
pass upon her achievements with real knowledge 
of them. 

The committee has this suggestion for those 
of you who wish to submit diaries: ‘““The 
G. Y. C. diary which is judged worthy of Con- 
tributing Membership is carefully and fully 


Helen Arnold, 


Letha Bly 
Ti Downer's Grove, Ill. 


Big Timber, Mont. 


all had successful gardens, flower gardens and 
vegetable gardens of every kind and variety 
Dorothy Reimer’s is perhaps the most unusual, 
being a rock garden which she herself planned 
and carried out. And Helen Arnold aul tetien 
Warner are not only gardeners; they belong 
with our Members who earn money of their own 
Last summer Helen earned money raising and 
selling vegetables, while Janice found profit in 
raising and selling strawberries. 

This month's most unusual achievement honor 
goes to Lois Bailey of Norfolk, Neb., who has a 
shop in which she sells doll clothes. Lois keeps 
careful accounts of all costs and says her best- 
selling feature is her baby-doll outfit. 


Hank a 


National Executive Secretary of theG. Y. C 





The G. Y. C. is Your Own Club 


‘THE G. Y. C. is for every girl between the ages 

of ten and twenty-one who is interested in 
making the most of her opportunities. There are 
no dues or obligations. Even though you already 
belong to a yt organization, you are — 
for the G. Y. C. recognizes all worth-while achieve- 
ments everywhere. Just send this coupon to Hazel 
Grey, and she will write you all about it. 





CUT OUT AND MAIL TO 


Hazel Grey, 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Dear Hazer Grey 

I am a girl who enjoys what the G. Y. C. 
Members do, and I am interested in worth- 
while achievements. 

Will you please write and tell me how 
I may join the G. Y. C., earn the right 
to wear the blue and gold Keystone mem- 
bership pin, and enjoy all the advantages 
of being an Active Member? 
My name is. 
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HAPPY EASTER 
COLOR EGGS 


This New Modern Way With 


CHICK-CHICK 


SOLID COLOR SHEETS 
No Tablets to Break 
No Powders to Sift 


Novel, Entertaining, Instructive 


LOVELY, BRILLIANT SHADES 


Safe, Clean, Harmless. Simple to use 


At all Drug, Grocery, Stationery, 5 and 10c 
stores. If your dealer hasn't it send us his 
name and 10c and we will send you a package. 
DEPT. Y-3 
FRED FEAR & CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 























Prove It 
3 Months 
in Your Home 


N materials, design and workmanship, 

the New Companion Sewing Machine 
is FIRST QUALITY throughout. No 
more efficient machine can be purchased 
regardless of price paid. 


3 Months’ Free Trial 


So convinced are we that the New Compar 
is unsurpassed, we offer it on Three Month 
Trial in your home. If you d t 


you don’t like i 
we'll take it back at our expense and REFUND 
YOUR MONEY. 


New Low Prices 
ATTRACTIVE TERMS 
Our prices sav 


$45 because 








tractive terms 


Mail Coupon Today 





— = = Get Our Caralog— Send No Moneys = — = 


Tue Youru'’s COMPANION (Sewing Machine Dept 
Desk 45, 8 Arlington St Boston, Maas. 
Gentlemen: 1 want to know more about the New 
Companion. Send me your new Illustrated Descrip- 
tive Booklet, also FREE TRIAL OFFER and ex 
plain the ATTRACTIVE TERMS upon which I 
can purchase It is understood that this places me 
under no obligation to purchase unless | so desire 


Name 
Address 


Town and State 
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Pert flew off like an 


arrow from a bow 


there in Florida. There was not a 
breath of air stirring; not the faintest 
breeze to sway the little blue houses in 
which the periwigs were sleeping. The 
houses swayed, indeed, but it was from the 
restless tossing about of their little owners. 
“I will not stay in this hot place a 
minute longer,’’ growled Pert aloud, 
sighing deeply, although he knew that the 
periwigs were not allowed to talk at night 
except in the very lowest whispers for 
fear of awakening the birds. ‘‘If it weren't 
so dark, I'd go straight to Weeping Willow 
Pond.” 

“Be quiet, Pert, and stay where you 
are!"’ ordered the captain in an angry 
whisper. And then he, too, sighed and 
tossed his arms above his head, almost 
upsetting Weaver, who was at work upon 
the captain's wig. Weaver, the spider 
valet, didn’t mind heat or darkness. He 
could spin equally as well in the blackest 
night as in the most brilliant moonlight. 

Pert sat up in bed. 

‘What's the harm in going to the pond 


[’ was a very dark, warm night down 





when I am dying of thirst, Captain? I 
really do think Iam dying, sir,’’ whispered 
the rebellious periwig, drawing his foot 
up angrily. And with that a petal of the 
periwinkle tilted slightly, and down 
rolled Pert! 

It never hurts a periwig to fall, but the 
night was so dark that Pert felt bewildered 
and a little dizzy after his tumble. It 
seemed to him that he must have stopped 
rolling, and yet he was going right on! 
He put out a hand and felt a smooth solid 
object like a pebble. Yes, he was seated 
upon it, and yet, by the rush of air upon his 
face and a strange sensation of falling, he 
became convinced that he must still be 
rolling. 

“Captain, Captain!’’ he called wildly. 
“T have fallen out of bed, and I can’t stop 
rolling for the life of me!’’ But the cap- 
tain was asleep. 

Just before daylight a little shower fell 
on the hot earth. When morning came 
to the stone wall the little periwigs awoke 
refreshed. They ate their breakfast and 


was called they found that one of 
their number was missing. 

Pert! 

Where could he be? The captain 
suddenly remembered that Pert had 
spoken aloud in the night, asking 
to be allowed to go to Weeping 
Willow Pond. 

“I know where he is.’’ The 
captain looked very grave as he 
spoke. “‘Go to the pond. There 
you will find the periwig who 
disobeyed me and also broke one 
of our rules— 


“**Never speak aloud at night 
Lest all young things awake in fright. 
Whisper, whisper, like a breeze 
Stirring softly in the trees.’ 


“And when you find him,’ continued 
the captain, ‘‘put him in the guardhouse 
at once. 

They did not find Pert at the pond. No 
periwig footstep had been made there 
since the shower. Then they went all the 
way around the pond and back to the point 
from which they had started. No Pert. 
Then they looked inquiringly at the cap- 
tain, who wore a worried frown. The 
captain looked anxiously over the water. 
And he stood so long without saying a 
word that everyone else got tired and 
sat down. 

“I wonder where the frog is?”’ said the 
captain at last. 
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Pert Falls Out of Bed 
By Mary ‘Booth ‘Beverley 


Illustrated by C. E. B. Bernard 
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It was the frog, coming as fast as he could 


coming as fast as he could, and a little 
breathless when he got there. 

“IT was looking for you,’’ he croaked. 
**A little way back near the old pine-tree 
where Mrs. Crow has a nest I heard a cry 
of distress—some creature is in trouble.”’ 

“Trouble!’’ All the periwigs jumped to 
their feet. 

“I don’t know, Captain, whether it is 
someone who is lost, or what,"’ replied 
the frog, “‘but whoever he is he is in 
trouble.”’ 

‘“Periwigs,’’ began the captain, when he 
was interrupted by the second lieutenant. 

“I beg pardon, Captain, but had we not 
better ask Mr. Frog if he has seen Pert?"’ 

“We will have to leave Pert to his fate 
for a while. He may be in trouble and he 
may not. But we do know that some- 
one else is. So it is our duty to find the 
one whom we know to be in trouble. 








forgot the dark night. But when the roll 


“Right here, Captain.’’ It was the frog, Lieutenant Periwig, do you not think so?” 























Creamer the Dreamer 
The Adventure of the Skye-Scraper 


T may have been the Washington Pie 
which Creamer ate at his mother’s 
party on Washington's Birthday. 

Washington Pie is a wonderful dessert. 
But it does make you dream, if you eat 
too much of it. Creamer ate a big slice. 
Then he took another big slice; and then 
he found some crumbs on the dish. 

Then he went to bed, and as soon as 
his head touched the pillow he started 
to dream about his friend the Djinn. 

And just as soon as Creamer said the 
Magic Word, Asracapasra, the Djinn ap- 
peared with the mechanical horse, John- 
son (whose picture is on page 57 of the 
Youth's Companion for January). Cream- 
er’sroom had beneath it an ell of the house. 
Its roof came just below the window, and 
the mechanical horse was standing on 
this with his forefeet on the window sill. 
Apparently he thought the tassel on the 
window curtain was something to cat; 
at any rate, the Djinn had great difficulty 
in restraining him from chewing it up. 

“Well,” said Creamer, ‘“how did you 
get him here so quickly? The last time 
we had all kinds of trouble.” 

‘The weather is warmer,"’ replied the 
Djinn. ‘‘The warmer the weather the 
more quickly I can get him. I don’t 
know why, but he is a little like molasses. 
You know how slow molasses is to 
travel when it’s cold.” 


“Yes, indeed,’’ said Creamer, ‘‘and if 
warmer weather speeds him up we can 
cover a lot more ground! Wait till I 
find my night-cap.”” 

“Never mind your night-cap,”’ said the 
Djinn. ‘But put on a sweater. These 
March nights are kind of cool." 

So Creamer put on his new, striped 
Princeton sweater and in a jiffy he flew on 
the horse’s back across America, and the 
Atlantic Ocean, and Ireland and England 
and Scotland and the Island of Skye. 
And there they came down on a cliff, 
and the Djinn took Johnson to the 
nearest garage to get some oil for his 
wing-bearings, which were squeaking. 

So Creamer stood on the cliff, looking 
at the queer Tall Building you see in the 
picture at the left. 

Well, Creamer found a lot of funny 
little men living in that Tall Building, 
and he said: ““‘What’s the name of this 
place, anyway?’ 

“It is the Island of Skye,"’ they an- 
swered, ‘‘and that’s why we build Skye- 
scrapers, of course!”’ 

“Of course!’ said Creamer. And just 
then the Djinn came back with John- 
son, the mechanical horse; and in about 
five minutes Creamer was back home 
in bed again, waking up from the 
most peculiar and preposterous dream of 
his life! 
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The lieutenant, having slept badly the 
night before, was nodding a had caught 
only a part of what the captain was saying. 
Now he jumped aside so suddenly that his 
foot shot out. from under him and he sat 
right down where he was. 

The frog grinned. ‘‘No use looking for 
trouble,"’ he laughed. ‘‘The thing to do is 
to look for the one who is in trouble and 
help him out of it.”’ 

‘’Periwigs, look for the one who is in 
trouble,"’ called the captain. Then they 
all hopped away, the frog in the lead. 

When they reached the pine-tree they 
stopped for a moment's rest. 

“Oh,” came a muffled voice from near 
by. The corporal, much startled, hopped 
upon a piece of pine bark. The bark tilted, 
and from under it a large black beetle 
scurried away. Upon the back of the 
beetle the wondering periwigs beheld 
Pert seated and clinging to its sides with 
both hands. 

‘Take me off!'’ he was shouting. “‘Every 
time I try to get off he starts to move 
again.” 

So they started in pursuit with Mr. Frog 
in the lead. On they went, over dead 
leaves and through tall grasses. Pert, 
looking back, suddenly began to laugh. 
It wasn't so bad now that his friends were 
near him—for surely they could stop the 
beetle. 

But could they stop him after all? The 
beetle was gaining rapidly. Pert stopped 
laughing and began to realize how numb 
his hands were and how tired he was. His 
head was swimming again. Then he 
found he couldn't look back any more, 
for the beetle was passing under the thick 
leaves of wild violets and low-spreading 
dandelions. He had to hold on with all 
his might and duck his head constantly to 
avoid being knocked off violently. 

Suddenly he saw the frog leap over him 
like a swift dark cloud and stop in the path 
of the beetle. The beetle checked his head- 
long flight so quickly that Pert flew off like 
an arrow from a bow and alighted upon the 
broad back of the frog. With that, Mr. 
Frog darted out his long red tongue and 
swallowed the beetle. 

“Sorry to eat your runabout, Pert,” 
laughed the frog, ‘‘but the captain prefers 
to have his men travel on foot.”’ 

When Pert explained to the captain that 
he had rolled out of bed and fallen on the 
beetle he was forgiven, and they all 
hopped merrily away to Weeping Willow 
Pond 
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What frosts do 

Powerful 

Pronoun 

Girl's name 

Consumed 

High 

Adjective 

A ribbon that ties 
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THE SCHEMERS 


By Russell Gordon Carter 


Johnny said to me, he said, 

I'm goin’ to be an engineer; 
I've got the cap an’ overalls; 

I'll get a train of cars next year.’ 


So maybe, if we're nice to him 

And always sort of take his side, 
He'll stop his train when on a trip 
And give us each a good long ride. 


Match-Box Treasures 


A pocket puzzle and button babies 
all in a match-box 


in: bed 


By Rachel Dixon and Marjorie 


Hartwell 


ID you ever think you could have a 
D puzzle or put four button babies to bed 
all in a match-box? You need only three 
safety match-boxes to start with, and they are 
easy to find. And everything else is right in 
your house, if you will look for it. For the 
puzzle you will need some fancy paper, a small 
picture to paste on the top, and another picture 
to make your puzzle it- 
self. Have your paste 
ready, your pencil, your 
ruler, your scissors, and 
there vou are. 

For the button babies 
you will need four 
small bone buttons, 
which are going to be 
the faces of the button 
babies, some white cot- 
ton cloth, some figured 
cotton cloth, your 
needle and white 
thread, some brown, 
red, yellow and black 
sewing silk, a little cotton batting, your paints 
and your paint brush 


Your Own Surprise Puzzle 


Suppose you make the pocket puzzle first. 
You will need two of your match-boxes for it, 
one to cut into the puzzle itself and the other in 
which to carry it around. It will be a good idea 
first to decorate the box which you are not go- 
ing to cut up, since it will then be ready for the 
pieces of your puzzle 

Slip off the cover and cut a piece of paper just 
large enough to paste around the four sides. 
Figured paper looks very pretty for this, and if 
you have figured paper you may not wish to 
paste a picture on the top for decoration. If 
you use plain paper, you will surely wish a 
picture. Cut two very small pictures for your 
decoration or cut two flower or butterfly shapes 





Here are the button babies in bed. Aren't 
they cunning 





from paper of a contrasting color and paste on 
the top and the bottom of your cover. The 
box that vou see above was covered with green 
paper, and the decoration was cut from bright 
orange. The one in the center was blue, with 
a red and yellow butterfly. 

For the puzzle itself you need only the cover 
of the second box. Take this cover, cut the paper 
which holds the edges 
of the cover together 
and open jit out flat. 
To the = side 


paste a colored picture 








covering the whole 
surface. It may take 
you a little time to 





into your decorated box and slip it all into your 
pocket ready for use at any time 


The Button Babies in Bed 


The button babies in bed are such funny little 


things you will love them. The bed is the 
match-box, of course. Cut a piece of the white 
cotton cloth four inches by five inches. Put a 
little fluff of cotton batting on the cloth. Fold 
the edges over, making a pad which exactly 
fits into the bottom of the box. Fasten the 
cloth on the under side with a few stitches 

Use four very small 
bone buttons for the 
babies’ heads Lay 
them along the upper 
edge of the pad. Stitch 
ing with white thread 
through the under side 
of the pad, catch each 
button down with one 
stitch Fasten the 
thread on the under 
side. Thread your 
needle with brown silk 




















find just the right 
picture and one that 
fits nicely, but it 
will pay to get the one that suits you exactly. 

Now on the plain side draw lines dividing 
your flat cover into pieces, as in your larger pic- 
ture puzzles. If you look carefully at the diagram 
at the bottom of this page you will see how one 
boy divided his. With his scissors he cut along 
the lines which you see there and also on the 
folds, and his puzzle was divided into fourteen 
pieces, all of them small enough to go into his 
other safety match-box. You will probably 
find it much easier to make your puzzle fit if 
you will trace the divisions from this diagram 
and divide your flattened cover in the same way. 
After you have done the cutting, pack the pieces 

















Draw the lines on your match-box puzzle picture to look like this 


Your match-box puzzle will look like this 
when it is packed up 


Beginning beside what 
would be the left ear 
of the first baby, blank 
et-stitch around to the 
right ear. Your mother will show you what a 
blanket stitch is. Leave all these stitches quite 
loose. Fasten your thread on the under side of 
the pad. Around the next baby’s head make 
yellow stitches. The third baby has red hair 
and the fourth has black hair 

To make the coverlet for the bed, cut a piece 
of finely figured cotton cloth about three and a 
half inches long by two and a quarter inches 
Make a narrow fold along the top edge of the 
coverlet. Tuck the fold under the babies’ chins 
Fold the cloth neatly over the sides and the 
bottom of the pad. Fasten it underneath with 
your needle and thread. Next mark noses and 
mouths on the button faces and paint the babies 
cheeks rosy. Now place the pad in the bottom of 
the box. Aren't they cunning, all in a row? 

And here is something else to do! Start now 
making a collection of empty safety match-boxes 
and bright paper and the other things needed for 
the match-box treasures. Then when the next 
rainy Saturday comes along give a Rainy Day 
Party. Tell your friends that you are all going 
to make match-box treasures at your house, so 
not to wear party clothes. Of course you will 
wish to have enough boxes and paper and all on 
hand. But you will if you start collecting now 
And you will have great fun, I know 


If you would like to know how to make a do 
bedroom in a safety match-box and any number of 
other fascinating things, you will find complete 
directions in the **Make-It Book,” by Rachel T 
Dixon and Marjorie Hartwell, soon to be published 


by Rand, McNally & Co. 












































SAMPLE COPY FREE 


In order to introduce the readers of this magazine 
to SCOTT'S MONTHLY JOURNAL, philately’s 
livest magazine, we will send a copy free to all who 
write us and ask for it 

SCOTT’S MONTHLY JOURNAL is not only a 
very interesting and up-to-date philatelic journal but 
it is also a MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT to the 
Standard and the SPECIALIZED U. 8. CATA- 
LOGUES, listing new issues, price changes, etc. 


Ready Feb. 18, 1929 


“STAMP COLLECTING 
Why and How” 


or 
Riding a Hobby with Prescott H. Thorp 


People who have read advance copies say that this is 
the most unusual book on stamp collecting ever 
written. Write us for a descriptive circular, or ask 
your dealer (book, department or stamp store), to 
show you a copy. 

APPROVALS. The world wide connections of this 
Company have made it possible for us to build up 
and keep on hand, one of the finest assortments of 
fine approvals in the world. Write us for AP- 
PROVAL CIRCULAR. 

SCOTT STAMP AND COIN CO. 
1 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 














MYSTIC'S “QUEER COUNTRY" |PACKET!! 
Contains scarce stamps from the following strange lands: 
San Marino, Antioquia, Congo, Cyprus, Fiji Jslands, 
Iceland, Kenya, Uganda, Lebanon, Monaco, North 
Borneo, Nyassa, Siam, Sierra Leone, Tanganyika, Ubang!i 
Upper Volta, Alaouites. Get this wonderful packet of 
“freak countries"’ and make your friends envious! Price 


only 19c to approval applicants!! Write TODAY. 





MYSTIC STAMP CO. (Dept. 9), CAMDEN, N. YORK 
100 ALL DIFFERENT 
stamps to applicants for 


F EE Universal Approvals. Post- 


age 2c. Badger Stamp Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 





BRITISH COLONIALS FREE #32710" 

Zanzibar, 
Nigeria, Gold Coast Hyderabad, Travancore, 
Mauritius, and other good British Colonials 
all applicants for our famous Hampshire Approval selec- 
tions. 2c stamp postage. Please do not remit in coin 
Lightbown’s Stamp Co., Southsea, England 





and get our illustrated 
SEND A 2c STAMP price a of sets and 
packets, Approval Circular, details of our profit-shar- 
ing plan, and a credit slip good for 5c on your first pur- 
chase. Write Dept. 5 
ARGONAUT STAMP CO., New Canaan, Conn. 





ICELAND 
‘AND 


100 OF. 
HAWKEYE STAMP CO 
CEDAR RAPI0S. 4, 1a 











000 DIFF. STAMPS to App. Applicants 55c 
1 500 diff. 25e, 200 diff. 12e, 2000 diff. $2.75. * 


JOHNSON STA PCO. (YC) Jamestown, N.Y 














FREE— Illustrated lists of Stamp Albums, Stamps and 
everything the collector wants. Approvals on request 
Stanley Gibbons, Ltd., Dept. 92,391 Strand, London, Eng. 





Varieties of siamps in stock to sell at \e and 


2500 up. Premium to buyers 2 


KEIGWIN STAMP COMPANY, Fernandina, Fla. 





GENUINE MEXICAN Shusea stumps fora dimes 


A. NAGLE, 1101 Marion, Reading, Pa. 





Stps., Chad, Ned. Indies, etc., and album 5c. to ap- 
proval applicants. Hill, Leonard St., Waltham, Mass. 
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STAMPS 100 Foreign all diff. Free. Postage 2c. 1000 
binges l5c. List Free. Q. STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio, 





APPROVALS—100 Diff. Stamps Free 
CHAS, GIVENS, 26 N. Farson St., Phila., Pa. 


60% Dis. 





different stamps, 50c; 
F. L. Onken, 


1,100, $1.00; 2,000, $3.50. 
79th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


600 





109 All Diff. Stamps given free to 
2c 


Apereral App.; 
postage. Paige Stamp Co., € 


ak Park, Ill. 





(1000): junk 23¢; free of paper (no US) 35¢ 
Orn. HARTMAN, 3803 Humboldtst., Denver, Colo, 


Mixture 





100 Fine dif. Stamps free for 2c postage. No approvals 
sent. WEBER, 1377 Park Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 








| MALTA STAMPS tp. "oxenik® S°03:,Wahietts_| 











FREE 17_African, ete, to approval 
IRA ROGERS, Spring La 
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, Mich, 
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A new air-mail stamp from Persia; four values from Netherlands’ new semi-postal charity set. 
‘he portraits are those of famous Dutch scientists 


STAMP NEWS 


Other Commemoratives 


NCE more Japan has issued stamps in 
O honor of the coronation of a ruler. 

Hirohito, 123rd emperor of the Nippon 
land, ascended the throne in November at 
Kyoto, and the special adhesives are four in 
number—14 sen, green, 3 sen, mauve, 6 sen, 
carmine, and 10 sen, blue, all on yellowish paper. 
The design on the 1% and 6 is the phoenix, the 
Japanese ‘‘ho-o,"’ standing on the roof of the 
imperial throne, with branches of the tachibana, 
or orange, tree at the left, and sakura, or cherry, 
blossoms, at the right. On the other two de- 
nominations is shown the Daijo-ku, the palace 
where the great harvest festival was held as 
part of the coronation ceremony, and below are 
rice plants specially grown for the festival. 

As announced in the February Companion, 
France this year postally honors Jeanne d’Arc, 
the heroine credited with having saved Orleans 
when it was beseiged by the British in 1429. 
A 50-centimes stamp bearing her portrait is to 
supersede temporarily the current adhesive of 
that value. It was on February 13, 1429, that 
Joan of Arc left Vaucouleurs in obedience to the 
mysterious voices she heard at her home village 
of Domremy. In May the seige of Orleans was 
raised, and in July Charles VIL was crowned at 
Rheims. 

For the third year in succession, Portugal has 
issued an ‘‘independence”’ serias. The 300th 
anniversary of actual independence will not ar- 
rive until 1940, but in 1926 Portugal put forth an 
“independence’’ set, and anothee in 1927, with 
the announcement that a new one would appear 
annually thereafter until 1940, when the funds 
raised through the sale of this deluge of adhesives 
would be used to help finance the building of 
some monuments. The recent series inscribed 
1928 has designs including the storming of 
Santarem and the battles of Rolica aad Atoleiros. 
There are sixteen values, ranging from 2 centavos 
to 4.50 escudos, all of pictorial character, and 
they have been overprinted ‘‘Acores’’ for use in 
the Azores. Such stamps represent rank specula- 
tion, largely at the expense of philatelists the 
world over. 

The commemoratives which Abyssinia issued 
to mark the opening of a general post office were 
mentioned in the January Companion. It trans- 
pires that several values of the series bearing a 

yortrait of the new emperor, who was Prince 
Vr aftari Makonnen, were surcharged with cross 
and crown and the title “‘Negous Teferi,"’ thus 
providing coronation memorial adhesives. 


Charity 


OLLAND’s Christmas-time semi-postal is- 

sue, on sale during the month ending on 
lanuary 9, carries portraits of noted scientists 
who were men of Netherlands. The 1% cents, 
purple, honors Jean Pierre Minckelers, 1748- 
1824, a chemistry and physics professor who 
aided in developing gas distilled from coal 
as an illuminating agent. The 5 cents, green, 
brings us Hermann Boerhaave, 1668-1738, 
physician, professor of medicine and botany, 
whose fame attracted patients from all parts of 
Europe. On the 7% cents, red, is a likeness of 
Hendrick Antoon Lorentz, 1853-1928, professor 
of mathematical physics, who shared the 1902 


Nobel prize for physics. The 12% cents, blue, 
shows Christian Huygens, 1629-1695, mathe- 
matician, physicist and astronomer, who was 
the first to apply the pendulum to clocks and 
to use the device to determine the acceleration 
of gravity, who was the first to construct a 
powerful telescope, and who in 1655 discovered 
the ring of Saturn. These are ‘‘for the children” 
adhesives, part of the revenue received being de- 
voted to charity. 

Belgium issued a Yuletide set to raise funds 
to combat tuberculosis. These stamps were on 
sale until January 15, and notable among the 
designs is the University of Louvain, on the 5 
francs plus 5 francs, purple, the reproduction 
having been selected as a tribute in gratitude to 
the United States, through the generosity of 
whose people the Louvain library was restored 
after having been reduced to ruins during the 
World War. 

The other values, colors and designs are 5 
centimes plus 5 centimes, red, St. Waudru 
Cathedral, Mons; 25 plus 15 centimes, sepia, 
Notre Dame Cathedral, Tournai; 35 plus 10 
centimes, green, St. Rombaut Cathedral, Malines; 
60 plus 15 centimes, brown, St. Bavon Cathedral, 
Ghent; 1 franc 75 centimes plus 25 centimes, 
blue, St. Gudule Cathedral, Brussels. 

Luxemburg, too, put forth a holiday charity 
set, the uniform design being a picture of the 
baby princess, Marie Adelaide. The values are 
10 plus 5 centimes, 60 plus 10 centimess 75 plus 
15 centimes, 1 franc plus 25 centimes, and 1.50 
francs plus 50 centimes. 


Air Posts 

HE Dutch East Indies air-mail provisionals 
current denominations overprinted *’Luch- 
post” and an airplane device, as illustrated 
in the January Companion—have been retired, 
and in their place has been issued a definitive 
set with a uniform design showing three mono- 
planes flying above a Menanka house, flanked by 
a Bali temple door against a background of 
mountain. Values and colors are 10 cents, 
purple, 20 cents, brown, 40 cents, carmine, 75 

cents, green, and 150 cents, orange. 

Panama has issued its first air-mail stamp— 
a provisional created by surcharging a 2 cents, 
green, issued in 1921, with an inscription signifi- 
cant of the opening of ‘flying machine’’ postal 
service. 

A Persian set with the familiar lion as the 
central design has been overprinted with an 
airplane device and the inscription ‘‘Poste 
aérienne,”’ thus producing further ir-mail 
stamps from this country. 


A New U. S. Envelope 


"THE United States air-mail stamped envelope 
was placed on sale in Washington on Janu- 
ary 12, and subsequently at post-offices else- 
where. This postal newcomer, five cents in 
value, has as its design in the upper right-hand 
corner a circular embossed impression showing a 
monoplane outlined in white and printed in blue 
ink, with the inscription “‘U. S. Postage—Via 
Air-Mail’’ encircling the border. A_ large 
numeral 5c appears in a field of blue directly 
beneath the plane. The envelope itself has a 
border of red, white and blue parallelograms. 

Postmaster-General Harry S. New estimated 
that about a hundred thousand of these envelopes 
would be issued during 1929. 











Dutch East Indies issues a new air-mail stamp; the portrait of Jean Henri Dunant, founder 

of the International Red Cross, appears on a recent Swiss charity stamp; one of the sez issued 

by Japan to commemorate the enthronement of Hirohito as 123rd emperor. The design 
shows the Daijo-ku palace 
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FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET 
Contains all different stamps of far-away countries de- 
picting wonderful thrilling scenes. Included are: Belgium 
(Satan with pitehfork); Barbadoes (chariot and flying 


horses); Chile (battle scene) ; ypt_ (sphinx and pyra- 

mide; Jesemevs Gude cave. reak: me chain); vew- 
Ow. ii y (fer );, Trinidad (G 

Victory); Tunis (fighting Arab): oe eee To pe or eee 

cants enclosing 5c this great ‘ket will be sent. e's ak 

Co., Box 215, + « + Important: If you 

act right now, we will algo include free a triangle stamp perforativ; 


gauge, and a email package of hinges. 


100 °stames'§ FREE 
to applicants for Popular Net Approvals, postage 


CHRISTENSEN STAMP CO. 
826 Teutonia Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 








Canadian Confederation Special Packet. 25 diff 
Canadian with Confederation stamp and 5 diff. Nild 
for only 10¢ if you ask for stamps on approval. Full set (« 
Canadian Confederation (very Searce) only 65c. Our lists 
and Special Summer Bargain Bulletin are free. Specials 
500 diff. 25¢; 1000 diff. 75¢; 2000 diff. $2.50; 10 Trianglks 





25¢e. Victoria Stamp Co., Dept. 8, London, Ont.,Can. 
for a five months’ subscription to THE 
STAMP COLLECTOR, America’s finest 


ONLY 25¢ stamp magazine. 100 all different stamps 


given — » ae ote, oviti refunded if you 
are not more than pleased. STA COLLECTOR, 
Dept. Y. C., 719 oat St., Syracuse, N. Y. 





FREE 20 ALL DIFFERENT AIRMAIL 20 FREE 

Or your choice a packet of 200 different stamps free to all 
who will send one reference, and request our First Class 
approvals, 50 to 80% discount. Advanced collectors, it wil! 
pay you to write. E. Augustin, Box 752, Milwaukee, Wis. 


TIP- 
TOP 


200 different stamps for 10c. The following packets 
10¢ each: 25 Airmail; 50 French Colonies; 100 Un- 
used stamps; 100 Ausiria; 150 Germany; 25 Portuguese 
( olonies. Approvals on request. 

R. G. FRAME, 101 Whiting Ave., East Dedham, Mass 





Premium of 50 different stamps, pocket 
stamp book, perforation gauge, stamp from 
Kenya & Uganda, Gold Coast, Persia. 10 
cents to Approval Applicants. 

TIP-TOP STAMP CO., Colorado Springs, Colorado 








STAMPS on approval without the usual junk 
no reprints, fakes, cancelled-to-order 
ece. Only good stamps, priced fairly. Send your prom- 
Ise of Dromps returns and try a selection. 

F. R. NAGEL, 674 Franklin, Denver, Colo. 





25 AIR MAIL and 6 Triangles 25c. 9 Nyassa 
Triangles 20c. Latvia 1928 Air 
Mail Triangles 25¢. The 3 lots for 60c. WEBER'S 


STAMP SHOPPE, 1377 Park Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 





FREE Germany Air Mail (5 Var.) for new appli- 
cant of my le, 2¢ and 3c approvals and also 
ty 50% discount. Charles W. Schmidt, P.O. Box 
No, 4832, Frankford Sta., Phila., Pa. 

Mayotte, Cyprus, Gold Coast, Kenya, 


F REE Samoa. 100 diff., aad 2 old coms all 


for 20e. H. Rissmiller, 620 N. 12th St., Reading, Pa. 





Bargain List; Stamps from Hawail; 





SELL STAMPS! We pay 3314 °% commission. Unsold- 
stamps returnable. No investment required. Good refer- 


ences required. LUX STAMP CO., 805 Fairmont P1., Bronx, New York 





Curios, Bought & Sold. 5 notes 


OLD COINS or coins 15e. Retail Lists free 


- L. ELDER, 8 West 37th Street, New York 





50% Discount. Sent Anywhere 


Approval Sheets Youth's Companion Goes. Fred 
eric 


B. Driver, 1430 So. Penn Square, Phila., Pa. 





BARGAIN—send 12c in 2c stamps and receive 100 different for- 
eign postage stamps. First 100 packages contain an extra high 
priced stamp as prize. J. A. Bredin, 261 Bainbridge St., Brooklyn, N.Y 





O DIME & reference, brings 5 var. Iceland Cat 
25c, 2 blox of 4 mint, and my net approvals 
GEO. W. WHIT : yndon, Kansas 





est bargain stamp magazine 
NEWS, East Orange, N. J. 


Send 2c. 


for bi 
STAMI 





DIFFERENT Stam 


lOc; 1000 Hinges 10c 
R. H. Cariton, 380 W. 


. Temple, Salt Lake, Utah 


200 





FOUR GREAT PACKETS only 50c—see February Ady 
B. & K. Stamp Co.,.MOVED to NEwviLLe, Cumb. Co., Pa 


OK 
600 





25 diff. CANADA 20¢ (coin) ; 1000 OK hinges 15« 
O. K. STAMP CO., BOX 581, UTICA, N. Y 





stamps 20c.; 500 diff. 35c. Album holds 2400 
stamps 60c. Michael, 1222c, Carmen, Chicago 





20 Varieties unused free. Postage 2c 
Y.C., MIAMI STAMP CO., Toledo, O 


STAMPS 





California Gold. $\ size, 27¢; $4 size, 53ce. 100,000 Germar 
Marks and Catalogue, 10c. Norman Shulta, Salt Lake, Utab. 





STAMPS 105 China, Egypt, etc., 2c. Album (500 pic 
’ tures) 3c. A. BULLARD & CO., Sta. A8, Boston. 





5 var. 15c postpaid. Lists free. Old ads 
still good. ALLION, Angola, Indiana 


Kedah: 








Set Beautiful ee approvals 2c, sead references. 
Edgewater Stamp Co., Box 2731, Cleveland, Ohio. 

















sky 2 
his plane 


son on 
ction 
4 roduc 
The FoF e beauty 17 
£9 jhichis 








PUBLISHED BY THE YOUTH'S COMPARION 








ow John goes to parties - 
more clothes for the wash / 


One bright blowy day in a pretty hillside town, we chanced 
upon a white, trim house where a spotless wash was flapping 
gaily on the line. So we hurried up the brick walk to ask the 
mistress what she thought about soap. 

“T should know a /ot about soap,” Mrs. Fleming* exclaimed 
with a smile, “with my kind of children! Now that John 
spruces his hair and takes girls to parties he puts on a fresh 
shirt every day. And it seems to me that he uses dozens of 
handkerchiefs now—” 

Here, remembering the gaily-colored frocks we had seen 
on the line, we suggested, “And you have a little girl, too?" 

“Indeed I have,” she laughed, ‘‘and Peggy's clothes are the 
ones that really need a good soap like P AND G. That child 
is up trees and down banisters all the time. Dirty? I have to 
change her from the skin out—every day. 

“With P AND GI let the clothes stand in the suds a little 
while—then I brush the dirt out of the soiled edges. Brushing 
saves the clothes—and saves my hands from rubbing. And 
P AND G spares the colors. Why, Peggy outgrows her frocks 
and bloomers while they still look bright and new! 

‘““My mother said I was biased about P AND G,” she con- 
cluded, “‘so I tried another soap which cost more. But it 
wasn't half so white and fine. I couldn’t get back too quickly 
to my good P AND G.” 

Yes, PAND G Naphtha is marvelously white, and firm, and 
long-lasting. It loosens dirt quickly in warm water or cold. 
Yet, this superior soap actually costs less ounce for ounce than 
soaps which do not offer its advantages. 

This is the reason: More women use P AND G than any other 
soap. This means that it is made in such enormous quantities 
that production-costs are lowered. Therefore you can buy it 
for actually less ounce for ounce than ordinary soaps. 

P AND G is lower-priced because it is largest-selling. And 
it is so popular because #t really is a better soap. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


FREE! “How to take out 15 common stains— get clothes clean in 
lukewarm water— lighten washday labor.’’ Problems like these, to- 
gether with newest laundry methods are discussed in a free booklet, 
Rescuing Precious Hours, Just send a post card to Winifred S. Carter, 
Dept. NY-39, Box 1801, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





ACTUAL VISITS TO P & G HOMES No. 17 





© 1929, P. & G, Co, 


The largest-selling soap in the world J 








